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Right Honourable 


Do tae td EE saad & 


Earl of NoTTINGHAM, 


Baron Fincu of Daventry. 


May it pleafe Your Lordfhip, 


Ince | am, upon many 
Accounts, obliged to 
lay the Studies and 
Labours of my Life at 
Your Lord(bip’s Feet, it will 
not, 1 hope, be thought Pre- 
fumption in me to make thw 
following Addrefs, which, on 
my Part, is an Ack of Duty: 

: A 2 I could 
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The BE v.rs eae 
I could not omit fo fair an Op- 
portumty of declaring bow fen- 
fible I am of the Honour of be- 
ing under Tour Lordfhtp’s Pa- 
tronage. Ibe Pleafure of tel- 
ling the World that one ts ratfed 
by Men who .are truly Great. 
* and Good, works too powerfully 
to be fmothered in the Breaft 
of bim that feels it ; efpecially 
fince a Man 1s rarely cenfured 
for Jbewing it, but 1s rather 
commended for gratifying fuch 
an Inclination, when. be thank- 
fully publifhes to. whom he is 
indebted for all the Comforts 
and Feltcities. of bis Life. 
But Tour, Lord/hip has ano- 
ther Right to thefe Papers, 
mbich 1s\equal to that, of thetr 


DEDICAT ORY. 
being mine: Ihe Matter it 
felf directs me to Your Lord- 
foip as the Proper Patron of 
the Caufe, as wel as. of its 
Advocate. I hofe that enquire 
whether there is.fuch a Spirit 


now in the World as animated 


the greate/t Examples of An- 
tiquity, muft feeh for hving 
Inflances, as well as abjtratted 
Arguments ;. and thofe they 
muft take care to produce to 
the beft Advantage, if they 
expect to convince the World 
that they have found what 
they fought for. | 
This therefore being the 
Subject of this folowing En- 
quiry, it feemed necefary to 
urge the ftrongest Arguments 
SNe irk, 
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first, and to prepoffefs the 
World i in favour of my Catlfe, 
by this Dedication. Far. thofe 
that confider that the Vertues 
which wake up a Great Cha- 
ratter, uch: as. Magnanimity, 
Capacity. for the Highest Em- 
plovments, Depth of fudgment, 
Sagacity, Elocution,. and F1- 
delity;\ are. united in as emi- 
nent a Degree in Tour Lord- 
(ip, as they are found afunder 
in the true Charatlers of the 
Ancient. Worthies ; that all 
this 1s-rendred yet more Illu- 
firtous by Tour Exemplar y Pie- 
ty and Concern’ for the Church 
of England, and Tour Zeal 
for the Rights and Honour of 
tbe Englifh Monarchy ; and 
last 


DEDICATORY. 
la of all, that .thefe Vertues 
do fo conftantly defcend from 
Father to.Son in Your Lord- 
foip’s Family, that its Colla- 
teral: Branches ave efteemed 
Public Blefings to their Age 
and Country ;\ will readtly con- 

fe/s that the World does till 
Improve, and will go no fur- 
ther than Tour Lord/hip, to 
filence all that, fhall be fo hardy 
as to difpute it. 

Fultice therefore, as well as 
Gratitude, oblige me to pre- 
fent thee Papers to Your Lord- 
thip + Though, fince I have 
tahen the Freedom, in feveral 
Particulars, to diffent from a 
Gentleman, whofe Writings 
have been yery kindly received 
AA aM 
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The E pis tie, dye, 
in the World, I am bound to 
declare, that the “principal 
Reajon which induced ame to 
make this \Addrefs,.was, ‘nor 
to intereft Your Lord/hip in my 
(aall Dafputes, but to let the 
World fee, that Ihave a Right 
to fubfcribe my Jelf, A 


May it \pleafe, Your PBrelthip: ~ 
Your Lordthip’s 
Mott Obliged, 
And Mott Dutiful 


Servant and Chaplain, 


WILLIAM WoTTon. 
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PREFACE. 


HE Argument of thefe fol- 

lowing Papers feems, in a 
| great meafure, to be fo very 
remote from that Holy Profeffion, 
and from thofe- Studies, to which I 
am, in a more’ particular manner, 
obliged to dedicate my felf, ‘that it 
may, perhaps, be expected I fhould 
give fome Account of the Reafons 
which engaged me to fet about it. 

In the firft place therefore, I ima- 
gined, that if the feveral Boundaries 
of Ancient and Modern Learning were 
once impartially ftated, Men would 
better ‘know what were ftill unfi- 
nifhed, and what were, ina manner, 
perfe&; and confequently, what de- 
ferved the greateft Application,upon 
the {core of its being imperfect: which 
might be a good Inducement to fet 
si tia . | thofe 
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thofe Men, who, having a great Ge- 
alus, find alfo in themfelves an In- 
clination to promote Learning,upon 
Subjeds wherein they might, proba- 
bly, meet ‘with Succefs'anfwerable to 

their Endeavours: By. which means, 
Knowledge, in all ats Parts, migh 


laft, be compleated,,.. L believed dike- 


- wife, that this might, infenfibly, lead 


Men to follow fuch, and only fuch, 
for, their,Guides, as.they could con- 
fide.in for the, Ableft. and Beft-in 
thofe  feveral. kinds. of Learning. to 


which ‘they, intended.to apply their 


Thoughts. .. He that,believes, the 
AncientGreeks and Romans to-have 
been the, greateft, Matters of the Art 
of Writing that have ever. yet: ap- 
peared, wili read chem. as. his Inftru- 
ctors,) will. copy. jafter, them, ..will 
firive to imitate.their Beauties,.and 


form -his, Stile. after their Models, if 


he purpofes to. be excellent in thae 


Art himtelf : All which things will 


be neglected, and he will content 


himfelf 
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himfelf to read them in their Tran- 
flations, to furnifly his Mind with 
Topics of Difcourte, and to have 

a general Notion of blink thefe An- 
cient Authors fay; if hé thinks he 
may be equally Excellent anearer 
Way. To read Greek and Latin with 
Bafe, is a thing not foon learn’d 5 

thik Languaves are too much otic oF 
the common Road ; and the Turn 
which the Greeks and Latins gave to 
all cheir Thouphts, cannot be refem- 
bled by what we ordinarily meet wich 
in Modern Languages ; which makes 
them tedious, ‘till maftered by Ute. 
So that conftant Reading of the moft 
perfe& Modern Books, which does 
not go jointly on with the Ancients, 
in their Turns, will, by bringing 
the Ancients into Dit ufe, caufe the 
Learning of the Men of the next 
Generation to fink ; by reafon that 
they,not drawing from thofe Springs 
from whence thefe excellent Mo- 
derns drew, whom they only pro- 
pole 
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PREFACE. 
pofe to follow, nor taking. thofe 
Meafures which, thefe Men took, 
muft, for want of that Foundation 
which thefe their Modern Guides 
firft carefully laid, fail in nolong 
Compafs of Time. 

Yet, on the other hand, if Men 
who.are, unacquainted with thefe 
things, fhould find every thing to be 
commended becaule it is oldeft, not 
becaufe, it is, beft, 5 ‘and afterwards 
fhould perceive -that in many mate- 
rial and very curious Parts of Learn- 
ing, the Ancients were, compara- 
tively {peaking, grofsly ignorant, it 
would make them fufpect that in all 
other things alfo they were equally 
deficient 5. grounding their general 
Conclufion upon this common, tho. 
erroneous Principle, that becaufe a 
Man .is in an Error in thofe things 
whereof we can judge, therefore he 
muft be equally miftaken in thofe 
things where we cannot. Now, this 
Extream can be no way more eafily 

) | avoided; 


PREFACE. 
avoided, than by ftating the due 
Limits of Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing; and fhewing, »in: every Parti- 
cular, to-which we ought to give 
the Pre-eminence. 

But I had another, and a more 
powerful Reafon, to move me to 
confider this Subject ; and that was, 
that I did believe ic might be ve- 
ry fubfervient to Religion it elf. 
Among all the Hypothefes of thofe 
who would deftroy our moft Holy 
Faith, none is fo plaufible as that of 
the Eternity of the World. The fa- 
bulous .Hiftories of the Lgyptians, 
Chaldeans and Chinefes {eem .to 
countenance that-Affertion. - The 
feeming Eafinefs of folving all Diffi- 
culties that occurr, by’ pretending 
that {weeping Floods, or general and 
fucceflive Invafions of Barbarous. E- 
nemies,may havesby Turns,deftroy d 
all the Records of the World, «till 
within thefe laft Five or Six Thou- 
fand Years, makes it very defirable 
Co 
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to thofe whofe Intereft it is,that the 
Chriffian Religion {hould be but an 
empty Form of Words, and yee 
cannot {wallow the EpicureanWhim- 
fies of Chance and Accident. _Now 
the Notion of the Eternity of Man- 
kind, through infinite fucceffive Ge- 
neracions of Men, cannot be at once 
more effectually and more popularly 
confured, than by fhewing how the 
World has gone on, from Age to 
Age, Improving ; and confequent:- 
Jy, that ic is ac prefent muck more 
Knowing than ic ever was fince the 
earlieft Times to which Hiftory can 
carry us. 

But upon Examination of this 
Queftion, feveral Difficulties ap- 
peared, which were carefully tobe 
removed. The greateft was, That 
fome Sciences and Arts, of a very 
compounded Nature, feem really to 
have been more perfed anciently, 
than they are at prefent ; which does, 
as it were, directly overthrow my 
Pofition. 
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Pofition. Therefore I was obliged, 
firft, toenquire whether the Thing 
were true'in Fad, or not: Next, If 
true, whether it proceeded from a 
particular Force of Genius, ‘or from 
the Concurrence of fome accidental 
Circumftances ; and alfo, whether, 
inveafe fuch Circumftances did con- 
curr, in other Things, where thofe 
Accidents could have no place, the 
Moderns did not out-doe the An- 
cients fo much, as, allowing the 
World to be no older than the Mo- 
faical Account, it were reafonably to 
be expected they fnould. For then, 
if all thefe Queftions could be fa- 

‘ tisfactorily refolved, the Objection 
would. be no Objection at all 5 and 
Mankind might ftill be fuppofed to 
improve, even though in fome Par- 
ticulars they fhould go back, and 
fall thort of the Perfection which 

once they had. 

There is no queftion but thefe 

Excellencies of the Ancients might 

be 


vill 
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be accounted for, without. hurting 
the Mofaical Hiftory, by refolving 
them into a particular Ferce of Ge- 
nius, evidently difcernible in former 
Ages, but extind& long fince.... Bue 
this feems. to be of very ill Confe- 
quence, fince it does,as it were,fup- 
pole that Nature, were now -worn 
out, and {pent ; and fo may, tempt 
a Libertine to think’ that Men, ,as 
Muthrooms are faid to do,. fprung 
out of the Earth when it was frefl 
and vigorous, impregnated with pro- 
per Seminal Atoms, now, of many 
Ages, no longer fren. 

When nothing therefore appeared 
tobe fo likely to take off the Force of 
the main ObjeGion, as the finding 
of particular Circumftances which 
might fuic with thofe Ages that did 
exceed ours, and with thofe.things 
wherein they did exceed us,and with 
no other Age nor Thing ‘befides 5. 
did-at Jaft pleafe my, felf, that Thad 
found thefe Circumftances ; and 1n 
fetting 
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fetting them down, I took care,nei- 
ther tobe deceived mydelf, nor (as 

I hope) to deceive any Body-elfe. 
But what» hall befaid to thofe 
numerous Deluges, which; no Body 
knows how. many. Ages before thac 
of Noah,are {aid to have.carried away 
all Mankind; except here and there 
a Couple of ignorant Salvages, who 
got to fome high Mountain,and from 
thence afterwards replenifh'd the 
Earth? This Hypothefis (as thete 
Men call it ). 1s fo very. precarious, 
that there needs nothing to be re- 
plied toit, but only that it is as eafi- 
ly dif- proved: by Denying, as defen- 
ded -by Afferting, fince no, Records 
nor Traditions of the Memory of 
the Fa&s are pretended ; and fome- 
thing eafier, becaufe ic may be de- 
monftrably proved, thata general 
Flood cannot be effected without a 
Miracle, and if it could,that ic muft 
deftroy the whole Race of Mankind, 
unlefs fome few fhould be prelerved, 
a as 
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as the Holy Scriptures aflure us 
Noab was, who then would preferve 
the Memory of their own Delive- 
rance, which deftroys our Libertines 
Hypothefis. Now, partial Deluges 
are not fufficient : If oneCountry 
be deftroyed, another is: preferved.; 
and if the People of that Country 
have Learning among them, they 
will alfo have’ a Tradition, that it 
once was ‘in the other Countries 
too, which are now dif-peopled. 
. Upwards,as far as the Age of Hip- 
pocrates, Knowledge may be traced 
to its feveral Sources::. But of any 
Hiftories older than the: Mofaical, | 
there are no fort of Foot‘fteps re- 
maining, which do not,by their Con= 
tradiGions,. betray their Falfhood 3 
fetting thofe.afide which Mofes him- 
felf has preferved. If any fhould 
pretend to folve the Difficulty,¢ by — 
fuppofing Invafions of Barbayous E- 
nemies, which may. have. deftroy'd 
the Memory of all paft Knowledge, 
they 


PREFACE. 
they will foon fee new Difficulties 
arife, inftead of having the old ones 
removed. | There is Reafonto fu p- 
pofe that Invafions of BarbarousEne- 
mies were anciently of the fame Na- 
ture, as they have been fince ; that 
is, they might poflibly make entire 
Gonquefis of the Countries which 
were fo invaded; but we cannot 
fuppofe that any of thefe pretended 
Ante-Mofaical Conquefts, of which 
we are now fpeaking,made a greater 
Alteration than that which the Gorhs 
and Vandals made in the Roman Em- 
pire 5 that which the Saracens firlt, 
and the Turks afterwards made in 
the Greek ; or that of the Tartars in 
Chine. The Goths and Vandals had 
{carce any Learning of their own ; 
and if we confider Politenels of Man- 
ners, and nothing elfe, they feem 
truly to have deferved the Name cf 
Barbarous :They therefore took fome 
of the Roman Learning, as much as 
they thought was for their Turn, the 
a 2 Memory 
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Memory \ whereof can never be faid 
to have been quite extin@ during the 
whole Courfe of thofe ignorant Ages 
which fucceeded, and were the Ei- 
fects of their Conduetts The Saxons 
in England, being taught by the Bri- 
tifb Refugees, who, planted them- 
{elves in Ireland, and from thence,by 
the Way of Satlaiidh came by degrees 
back again into hein own Country; 
had as much, if not more Learning 
than any. of their’ European Neigh- 
bours. ‘The Saracens applied them- 
felvesto Learning in, carneft,as foon 
as the Rage of their firft Wars was 
over ; andirefolving to make theirsa 
compleat Conqueft,rebb ‘d theGreeks 
of their Knowledge,.as foon as they 
had poffeffed themfelves of the.moft 
valuable Parts of their Empire. The 
Turks have learnt enough, not tobe 
thought illiterate, though: lefspro~ | 
portionably than any of. the fore= 
mentioned igor : They can 
Wei rite teand Read ; they preferve fome 

rude 
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sude Annals of their own Exploits, 
and general Memorials,it matters not 
how imperfect of precedent Times : 
And they have loft none of the Me- 
chanical Arts that they had occafion 
for, which they found in the Coun- 
tries where they came, fince they 
either work themfelves, or employ 
others that fhall; which, to the pre- 
fent Purpofe, is all one. The Tar- 
tars have, fince their Conqueft, in- 
corporated themfelves with the Chi- 
nefes, and are now become one 
People, only preferving the Autho- 
rity fill in their own Hands. 

In all thefe. Inftances one may 
obferve, that how barbarous foever 
thefe feveral Conquerors were when 
firft they came into Civilized Coun- 
tries, they, in time, learne fo much 
at leaft of the Arts and Sciences of 
the People:whom they fubdued, as 
ferved them for the neceflary Ules of 
Life ; and:thought it not beneath 
them to be inftruged by thofe to 
| a3 whom 
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whom they gave Laws. Wherefore 
there is Reafon to believe, that fince 
Mankind has always been of the 
fame Make,former Conquefts would 
have produced the fame EffeGs, as 
we fee later ones have done. In fhore, 
Wecannot fay that ever any one In- 

vention of confiderable Ulfe has been 

laid afide, unlefs fome other of grea- 

cer and more general Ufe has come 
in the room of it, or the Conque- 
rors took it away, for fome Poll- 

tical Reafon, cither letting it total- 

ly die, or fupplying ict with fome- 

thing elfe, which to them feemed a 
valuable Equivalent. Have any of © 
thefe Conquerors, fince Tubal-Cain’s 
Time, once fuffered the Ufe of Me- 
tals, Iron for inftance, or Gold, to 
be loft in the World ? Hath the Ufe 
of Letters been ever intermitted fince 
the Time of that Cadmus, whoever 
he was, that firft found them out ? 
Or, was Mankind ever put to the 


trouble of a sae them a fecond 
time ? 
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¢nne 2? Have the Arts of Planting, 
of Weaving, or of Building, been at 
any time, fince their firft Invention, 
laid afide ? Does any Man believe 
that che Ufe of the Load-ftone will 
ever be forgotten? Arethe Turks fo 
barbarous, or fo {pightful to them- 
felves, that they willmot.ufe Gun- 
powder, becaule ic was taught them 
by Chriftians ?. Does not Garcilaffo 
de /a Vega inform us, that the Per- 
wtans would have worthipped the 

Spaniards asGods, if their Cruelties 
had not foon led thefe harmlefs 
People totake them tobe fomething 
elfe, becaufe they taught them the 
Ule of Iroz and Looking-Glaffes 2 
( Whence we may be {ure that this 
innocent and honeft Nation never 
had Learning amongfi them before.) 
Do not we find, that they. and the 
Mexicans, inthe compa({s:of Four or 
_ Five Hundred Years, which is the 
utmoft Period cf the Duration of 
either of their Empires, went on ftill 

a 4 Im- 
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Improving ?-~(As the whole New 
World would, probably, have done 
in not many Ages, if thefe two 
mighty Nations had extended their 
Conquefts, . or if new Empires had 
arifen, even though the Spaniards 
had never come among them 3 fince 
thofe two’ Empires of Mexico and 
Pern, which were the’ only confide- 
rable Civilized Governments in Ame- 
rica, got conftant Ground of their 
#nemies 5 having the fame Advan- 


tages over them, as formed Troops 


have over a loofe: Militia.) Or, can 
we think that they would again have 
relapfed to their old Barbarity of | 
themfelves,when once they had been 
weary of thofe Arts, and of that 
Learning ( fuch as it was ) which 
thenthey had 2 Men are not fach 
ftupid Creatures, but if an Invention 
is at any time found out, which may 
do them great and eminent Service, 
ted will: learn it, and make ufe of | 
without eas who: itis they 
learn 
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fearnit of 5 or taking a Prejudice at 
the Thing, becaufe, perhaps, they 
may be indebted to an Enemy for ic. 
Barbarous and Polite are Words 
which rather referr to Matters of 
Breeding and Elegance, than of Sound 
Fudgment, or Good Senfe; which firlt 
fhew themfelves in making Provifion 
for Things of Convenience, and evi- 
dent Intereft, wherein Men {carce 
ever commit palpable Miftakes. So 
that it is unaccountable that the Hi- 
fiory of Learning and Arts fhould 
be of fo confeffedly larea Date, if the 
Things themfelves had been many 
Ages older ; much more if the 
World had been Eternal. | 
Befides thefe, [hada Third Rea- 
fon to engage me to this Underta- 
king ; which was, the Pleafure and 
Ufefulnefs of thofe Studies to which 
it neceffarily led me: For Difcove- 
ries are moft talked of in the Me- 
chanical Philofophy, which has been 
but lately xevived in the World. 
eee Its 
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its Profeflors have drawn into it the 
whole Knowledge of Nature, which, 
inan Age wherein Natural Religion 
is denied by many, and Revealed 
Religion by very many more, ought 
to be fo far known at leaft, as that 
the Invifible Things of the Godhead 
may be clearly proved by the Things 
that are feen in the World. Where- | 
fore I thought it might be Labour © 
exceedingly well {pent, if, whilft I 
enquired into what was anciently 
known,and what is a new Difcovery, 
I fhould at the fame time furnifh my 
Mind with newOccafions ofadmiring 
the boundlefs Wifdomand Bounty of | 
thatAlmighty and Beneficent Effence, 
in and by wkom alone this whole 
Univerfe, with all its Parts, live, and 
move, and have their Being. 

I had alfo a frefh Inducement to 
this Search, when I found to how 
excellent purpofe my moft Learned 
and Worthy Friend, Dr. Bentley, 
had, in his late incomparable Dif- 
courles 


PREFACE. 
courfes againft Atheif, thewn what 
admirable Ule may be made of an 
accurate Search into Nature, thereby 
to lead us direGly up to its Author, 
fo as to leave the unbelieving World 
without Excufe. | : 

But, after all that I have alledge 
for my felf,I muft acknowledge, that 

Ifoon found that I did not enough 
confider Quid valeant humeri, aut quid 
ferre recufent. The Subje& was too 
vaft for any one Man, much more 
for me,to think to doit Juftice ; and 
therefore,as foon as I had drawn up 
a rude Scheme of the Work, ! in- 
tended to have given it over, if the 
importunate Sollicications of my ve- 
ry Ingenious Friend, Anthony Hav- 
mond, E{q; had not at laft prevailed 
upon me to try what I could fay up- 
on it: And it was fo difficult a 
Thing to me to refufe what was fo 
earneftly preffed by a Perfon who 
was fo very dear to me, and which 
in the prefent Cafe was a great deal 

more, 
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more, One, for whofe Sence and 
Judgment, all that know him’ have 
fo very particular a Regard, that'I 
refolved at laft, rather to hazard my 
own Reputation, than to deny his 
Requeft ; efpecially, fince I hoped 
that it might, perhaps, give fome 
Body elfe an Opportunity to com- 
pleat that, of which this Treatife is 
a very imperfect Effay. 

I hope I need make no Apology, 
that a great Part of this Difcourfe 
may feem too Polemical for a Wri- 
ting of this kind: For that could 
not be well avoided, becaufe the Ar- 
pument it felf has been fo much de- | 
bated. The ableft Men of the two 
oppofite Parties, are, Sir William 
Temple, and Monfteur Perrault : 
They are two great Men, and their 
Writings are too well known, and 
too much valued, to be over-looked. 
They cloath their Thoughts in fo 
engaging a Drefs, that a Man is 
tempted to receive all they fay, 

| without 
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without Examination; and there. __ 


fore I was afraid that I might have 
been accufed of betraying my Caufe, 
if, whilft I endeavoured throughout 
the whole Controverfie. to a& the 
Part of a Mediator, and to give to 
every Side-its juft due, I had omit- 
ted what thefe two elegant Advo- 
cates had feverally alledged; for their 
refpective Hypothefes... 

What Cenfure the. World will 
pafs upon’my Performance, I know 
not; only Lam.willing to think, that 
thofe who fhall not agree to what 
fay, will grane that [have reprefen- 
ted the Opinions of other Men with 
Impartiality and Candour, and that 
I have not difcovered any Bigottry 
or Inclination to any one particular 
Side ; which will be a good Step to 
make them believe, that I {hall not 
obftinately defend any one Pofition, 
which. may hereafter be proved to 
be erroneous, : 
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Ince the Secoud Edition of my 
Book was Printed off, we have 

had an Account in the Fournal des 
Ssavans, that Monfieur - Perrault 
has publi’d a THIRD Part | 
of his Parallel between the Ancients | 
and the Moderns 5; in which he un- 
dertakes to prove, that the Skill of © 
the Moderns in Geography, Phile- 
fopby, Medicine, Mathematics, Na 
wigation, %Kc. 18 preferrible to that 
of the Ancients. The Book is noe | 
yet, that I know of, in England, 
and poffibly may not be procurable 
in fome time. I thought it necef- | 
fary, however, to take notice, that 
f have had a bare Intimation of fuch 
a Book,’ and no more ; that fo if 
in any Material Things we fhould 
happen to Agree, (as writiig upom 
the fame Argument, tis very. pro- 


bable 


after be thought a Plagiary. There 
was no danger hitherto ; fince as 
‘far as he had gone before, I either 
openly diflented from him, or di- 
reCtly abridged his Words. 

Pag. 220. have, upon his own 
Authority, given Columbus the Cre- 
dit of Difcovering that little Bone 
in the Inner Cavity of the Ear, 
which, from its figure, is commonly 
call'd the Stirrup : And indeed, he 
being the firft that ever mention’d 
it in Print, and pretending that ic 
was his own Invention, feems to 
have the faireft Plea to the Honour 
of it. But Philippus Ingraffias, 
who wrote fome time before Co- 
lumbus, certainly knew it : For, in 
his Commentary upon Galen de Of- 
| fibus, be exprefly mentions it ; and 
for that Reafon, Falloppius, who 
could not want Opportunity of 
being truly inform’d, and was a 
right honeft Man, and a judicious 
i Anatomift, 


Sen 
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Anatomift, and one to whom many 
Difcoveries are owing, afcribes it 
co him in fuch Terms as put the 
Controverfie beyond difpute. Ter= 
tim ( {ays Falloppius, {peaking of 
the little Bones in the Inner Ca- 
vity of the Ear ) fe nolumus debits 
laude quenquam defraudare, invenit 
 promulzavit primus Fohannes, 
Philippus ab Ingraffia Siculus Phi- 
lofopbus ac Medicus DoGiffimus dum 
Neapolitano in Gymnafio publice Ana= 
tomen docerct.: And a little after ; 
Dens tamen gloriofus fcit Ingraffia 
fuiffe inventum , atque cum Stapedis 
aut Staffe noftrorum Patrum effigiem | 
geftet, merito Stapedis nomine ah 
coden fuiffe donatum. Had Ingraf- 
fias’s Book: been printed in his Life- 
time, there had never been room 
for a Difpute; though his Right 
was fo well. known, © that. Bar- 
tholomeus Euftachins, .who wrote 
foon after Columbus, and putin his 
Claim to the Glory of the Dil- 

covery, 
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covery, mentions Ingraffias’s Pre- 
tences, which Columbus does not. 

Some, perhaps, will think. this 
Enquiry into the Author of this 
Difcovery, to be a neeclefs Afte- 
cation of Exa@nefs. But ‘tis fo 
much the Duty of all Writers, not 
to mif-lead their Readers in the 
{malleft Particular, that they are 
obliged to rectifie their own Mi- 
{takes where-ever they find them, 
and not to be afraid of being ac- 
cufed of Negligence ; fince Truth, 
and not Glory, ought to be the 
ultimate End of all our Labours 
and Enquiries. 

{ am obliged alfo to take notice, 
that I have lately got a fight of Ser- 
wetus's Chriftianifmi Reftitutio, out 
of which that famous Paffage con- 
cerning the Circulation of the Blood, 
which I fee down at length, p. 230. 
was copied long ago by that worthy 


Member of the Royal Society, Mr. A- 


brabam Hill,from whom Mr.Bernard 
b had 
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had it. My Lord Bifhop of Nor- 
wich, whole incomparable Library 
contains every thing that» as ‘rare 
and excellent, did me the honour 
to fhow it me. © His Manufcript 
‘Copy is a Tranfcript of that Prin- 
ted one which is preferved in the 
Landtgrave of Heffe's Library at Caf- 
fels ; the very Book that was per: 
uled by Sandins, who gives an Ac- 
count of it in his Ezbliotheca Anti- 
trinitariornm. The Book it felf was. . 
Printed (at Bafil, fays Sandius ) 
in MDLUi- and is a Colle@ion of 
all Servetus’s Theological Tratts , 
though confiderably enlarged : Some. 
of which, and particularly his Dif-. 
courfes concerning the Trinity, had. 
been publifhed xx Years before. 
This I mention, becaufe, if what 
Servetus fays of the Paflage of. the 
Blood through the Lungs be in the 
former Edition, the Difcovery has 
fo much the greater. Antiquity. 
‘The Paflages now in queftion, are 
in 
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in the Fifth Book of the Trinity, 
where he treats of the Holy Ghoft : 
There he takes pains to, bane Fi 
, (4) He fays he intro: 
prove, (a) that the Sub- duces th's Difputacion, 


‘ yee ut inde intelligas ipfi Spi- 
ance of the Created OPZ-" itis Sani Subftantia effe 


vit of Fefit S Chrift is E/- efjentialiter adjunEam cré- 


att Spiritiis Chrifti Sube 
fentially joined to the Sub- Santiam. 
france of the Holy Ghoft. To explain 
this, he talks much of God’s Breath- 
ing the Soul into Man, which, by 
his manner of Explication, it is plain, 
he believed to be Material. The 
Way he proceeds is this : ‘ He fup- 
© poles Three Spirits in Man's Body, 
“ Natural, Vital, and Animal, which -,, ,,, 
. “Ufays he) are (4) really not Three, se nr 
“but Two diftin& Spirits. The fed du spi- 
‘Vital is thac which is communi- fin’ 7. 
cated by Anaftomofes from the ‘aise' fr 


' ritus gut 
‘Arteries to the Veins, in which? age 
¢it 1s called Natural. The Blood Aneriis 
en : 2 communi: 
“therefore is Firff, whofe Seat 18 catur (- 
nis, in quis 
bus dicitur Naturalis, Primus ergo eft Sanguis, cujus fedes eft in hepate 
¢¥ Corporis Venis: Secundus eft Spiritus vitalis, cujus fedes eft in cordes 
US corporis arteriis : Tertius eft {piritus animalis, quafi lucis radius, cujus 
Seles eft in cerebro Cy corporis nervis. 


b 2 6 in 
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‘in the Liver and Veins: The 
¢ Vital Spirit 1s Second, whofe Seat 
¢ig in the Heart and Arteries : 
©The Animal Spirit 1s Third, 
‘which is like a Ray of Light, 
‘and has its Seat in the Brain and 
© Nerves.” So that he makes the. 
beginning of the whole Operation 
to be in the Liver 3 which, ac- 
cording to him, % the original 
Work-houfe ok the Blood, which 
he calls the Soul or Life, as it 1s 
called in che Old Teftament. 
Now to underftand how the 
Blood is the Life, he 
(¢) Ad quam rem eft fays, (c) * We muft firft 


prius intelligenda fubftan- 

tialis Generatio ipfius Viz : PR the fubftan- 
talis Spivitis, quiex d4ére ¢ 4: ° ° 
infpirato tS fubtiligimo fan. © thal Generation of theV1- 


guine componitur ¢y nutri- 6 a eh ° ° i 
tur : Vitalis fpiritus in tal Spirit, which is com 


Sfiniftro cordis Ventricule © pounded of, and nol- 
fuam originem bhabet, ju- ‘ . ° 
vantibus maxime pulmo Cr ifhed by Infpired Arr, 


nibus ad ipfius generatio- 


nem. ER fpirite: emis, © and the fubtileft part of 
caloris ut elaboratus, fla € . 
colore, igned potentid, ut fit the Blood : The Vit al 


quafi ex puriore fanguine © Wee has its original 


lucens vapor, fubftantiam 


continens aque, atris ¢ © in the left Ventricle of 
© the 


“the Heart, ‘by the af- 
‘fiftance of the Lungs, 
which chiefly contri- 
‘bute to its generation. 
Te isa fubtile Spirit ( fo 
©T render tenuzs here ) 
“wrought by the force 
‘of Heat; of a florid 
“Colour, having the 
‘power of Fire: fo 
‘that it is a fore of 
‘fhining Vapour made 
‘of the purer part of 
‘the Blood, containing 
within it felf the fub- 
“ftance of Water, Air 
Cand Fire. Ie is made 
‘in the Lungs, by the 
“mixture of Infpired Air 
€with that Elaborated 
©Subtile Blood which 
“the Right Ventricle of 
the Heart communi- 
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ignis : generatur ex facta 
in pulmone mixtione. ine 
JSpirati aeris cum elaborato 
Subtili fanguine, quem dex- 
ter ventriculus finiftro 
communicat. Fit autem 
communicatio hac non per 
parietem cordis medium, 
ut vulzo creditur, fed mage 
no artificio a dextro cordis 
ventriculo, longo per pul- 
mones ducku, agitatur fan- 
guis fubtilis s a pulmonibus 
preparatur,flavus efficitur, 
¢y d vend arteriosa in ar- 
teriam venofam transfurna 
ditur ; deinde in ipsa ar- 
teria venosa infpirato aért 
milcetur, ¢y exfpiratione 
a fuligine repurgatur ; 
atque ita tandem a fini- 
JStro cordis ventriculo totum 
mixtum per Diaftolen at- 
trahitur, apta fupellex ut 
flat fpiritus vitalis. 

Quod ita per pulmones 
fiat communicatio ¢y pra- 
paratio, docet conjunctio 
varia ¢3  communicatio 
vene arteriofe cum artevia 
venosa in pulmontbus. Con- 
firmat boc magnitudo infig- 
nis veng arteriole, qua 
nec talis nec tanta faba 
effet, nec tantam a corde 
ipfo vim puriffimi fanzuints 
in pulmones emitteret ob 
folum ecorum nutrimentum, 
nec cor pulmonibus hac ra- 
tione ferviret, cum prs- 
fertim antes in embryone 


folerent pulmones ipfi aliunde nutriri ob membranulas feu ————_ Cordis 
ufque ad. horam nativitatis nondum apertas, ut docet Galenus. 


b 3 
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‘ cates to the Left. Now this Com- 
‘ munication is not made through 
‘the Septum of the Heart, as is 
‘ commonly believed, but the fubtil 
‘ Blood is very artificially agitated 
“by a long paflage through the 
‘Lungs from the right Ventricle of 
‘che Heart, and is prepared, made 
‘ florid by the Lungs, and trans- | 
¢fufed out of the Arterious Vein 
‘into the Venous Artery, and at laft 
‘ia the Venous Artery it felf it is 
© mixed with the infpired Aur, and 
‘by exfpiration purged from its 
‘Dregs. And thus at length the 
‘ whole Mixture is ateraéted, by the | 
¢ Diaftole of the Heart, into he left 
‘ Ventricle, being now a fit Sub-— 
“ftance out of which to form the 


* Viral Spirit. 


‘ New that this Communication 
“and Preparation is made by the 
‘Lungs, is. evident from the various 
‘ConjunGion and Communication 


© of the Arterzous Vein with the 


° Venous 
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“Venous Artery in the Lungs ; the 
© remarkable largenefs of the Arte- 
“rious Vein does likewile confirm 
“ic: fince ic would never have 
¢ been made of that Form and Bulk, 
pn would ic have emitted fo 

‘ preat a quantity of very pure 
‘Blood out of the Heart into the 
‘Lungs, if it had been only for 
“their Nourifhment : nor would 
“the Heart have been this way fer- 
‘viceable to the Lungs, fince the 
© Foetus in the Womb are other- 
‘ wile nourifhed, by reafon of the 
“ clofenefs of fhe Membranes of the 
“Heart, which are never opened 
till the Birth of the Child, as Galen 
“teaches.” So that the whole Mix- 
ture of Fire and Blood is made 
in the Lungs where there is a 
(d) © Transfufion out of the Ar- 
* terious Vein into the Venous Artery, 
© which Galex cook no notice of. 


Wer fas 


b 4. A fter- 
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€d@) Trans- 
7 fifo a Vena 
arterioja ad arteriam venofaim propter fpivitum, a Galeno won 
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Afcerwards he fays, (e) * That 
(4 s e ° e e * 
Co) Menge fv chis Vetal Spirit 13 trant- 
3 finiftro cordis ven- © mitted from the left 
in avterias tottus . 
corporis ici pale : Ventricle of the Heart 
dit ita ut gui tenutor ° e 
oft, foperiorape Jn wime, © ito the Arteries of the 
gis adhuc elaboratur, pre- ¢ whole Body {o that 
cipue in plexi retifor mt fub 3 


bafi_cerebri fito, ubi ee © the more fubrile Parts 
vitali fiert incipitanimalis  ¢ 
ad propriam rationalis a- get upwards where they 
nimarvationem accedens. Care yet more refined, 
€ e{pecially in the Plexus Retiformis, 
¢ which lies in the Bafe of the Brain, 
‘where, from Vital, it begins to 
‘ become Animal, and approaches to 
‘ the proper Nature of the Rational 
‘ Soul.’ , 
This he reafons long upon, to. 
prove, that the Blood isthe Soul of 
Man, and feems to allow no other 
but what is thus made 3 firft elabo- 
rated in the Liver, thence carried 
by the Veins into the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, and fo into the 
Lungs ; where being mix’d with 
Air, it becomes Vital; and after- 
wards being carried by the Arteries 
into 
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into the Brain, it 1s there further 
fablimed, till it receives its Jaft 
PerfeGtion, fo as to be fit to perform 
the nobleft Operations of the Ani- 
mal Life. 

If we compare now this’ Notion 
thus explained by Servetus, with 
Dr. Harvey's Theory of the Circu- 
lation’ of the Blood, we {hall plainly 
fee that he had imperfe@ Glimmer- 
ings of that Light which afterwards 
Dr, Harvey communicated with 
fo bright a Luftre to the learned 
World: Which Glimmerings, fince 
they were fo true, having nothing 
in them of a Falfe Fire, I much 
wonder that he went no further ; 
though at the fame time I cannot 
but heartily congratulate the Fe- 
licity of my own Country, which 
produced the Man that firft faw 
the Importance of thefe noble Hints 
which he improved into a Theory, 
and thereby made them truly ufleful 
to Mankind. 

Before 


“= 
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Betore I conclude this Pofffcript, 
it will be expected, perhaps, thac 
I fhould fay fomething concerning 
this New Edition. I have taken 
the liberty which all Men have 
ever allowed, to Alter and Add 
where { thought any thing was faulty 
or deficient, and now and then I 
omitted fome few Paflages that did 
not fo immediately relate to the de- 
fign of the Book. 

By one of thefe Additions, that of 
Surgery, which Mr. Bernard put in at 
my requeft,it will be yet further feen, 
that I would have n othing allowed 
to the Moderns,where the Caule will 
not firictly bear it. I had conceded 
fo much to them before, that it 
was gencrally thought I was biafs'd 
ou their behalf: It was not enough 
to tell the World I was of no Side, 
the contrary was taken for granted, 
fince in fo many Particulars I a@ual- 
ly gave them the Pre-eminence, 
when Sir W. T. had given 1¢ seas 

almoft 
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almoft in nothing. 1 muft-own, : 
was glad it could be proved that 
the World has not adcually lot 
its Vigour, but that a gradual Im- 
provement 1s plainly vilible : 3: which 
this Inftance thac Mr. Berzard has 
{o inconteftably made our, does by 
no means contradict. Eee Surgery, 
though it is the certaineft, yer it 
is the fimpleft part of Medicine : 
There the Operator i is more let into 
his Work, which does not de obo 
fo much upon Conjedture as Phyfic 
The reproach therefore of its com- 
paratively {mall Proficiency, is to be 
laid upon the Men, not the Art 3 it 
hasbeen for thete laft Ages efieemed 
too Mechanical for Men of Li- 
beral Education, and fine Parts, to 
bufie themfelves about : So that i 
guefiion not but if as many learned 
Men -had cultivated Surgery for 
thefe laft GCG Years, as have em- 
ployed themfelves in fome other 
Parts 
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Parts of Natural and Mathema: 

| tical Learning, it would have 
met with as proportionable an En- 
creafe ; unlefs we fhould fay, thac 
it is already come to its higheft 
Perfection ; which, whether it be 
or no, I cannot pretend to de- — 
cide. 

The entire Difcourfes which are 
added, are printed by themfelves, 
for the Satisfadion of thofe who 
have boughe the Firft Edition, 
and have no Curiofity to com- 
pare that with the Second. But 
[ have not re-printed thofe leffer 
Additions which are interwoven | 
into the Body of the Book, both 
becaufe they would appear only like 
a parcel of loofe Scraps, and be- 
caufe fomething was to be done 
in compliance to the Book-feller, 
who, (having once more, at a time 
when Printing labours under fo 
great Difcouragements, adventured 

€ 0) 
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to publifh fo large a Book which 

fo few People will care to read ) 
-defired that this Second Edition 
might be made as Valuable to him 

as well it coud, 


April 30. 
1697+ 
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CHAP. L 


General RefleCtions upon the State 
of the Queftion. 


HE prefent State of the De- } ; 
figns and Studies of Mankind a 
| is fo very different from what ea 


it was CL Years ago, that it is 

no Wonder if Men’s Notions concerning 
them vary as much as the Things them- 
felves. ‘This great Difference has arifen 
from the Defire which every Man has, who 
believes that he can do greater Things 
than his Neighbours, of letting them fee 
how much he does excel them: For that 
will neceflarily oblige him to omit no Op- 
portunity that offers it felf to do it, an 
iw B after- 
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afterwards to exprefs his Satisfaction that 
he has done it. This is not only vifible in 
particular Perfons, but in the feveral Ages 
of Mankind, (which are only Commu- 
nities of particular Perfons, living at the 
fame time, ) as often as their Humours, or 
their Interefts, lead them to purfue the 
fame Methods. ‘This Emulation equally 


fhews it felf, whatfoever the Subject be, 


about which it is employed ; whether it 
be about Matters of Trade, or War, or 
Learning, it is all one: One Nation will 
{trive to out-do another, and fo will one 
Age too, when feveral Nations agree in 
the purfuit of the fame Defign; only the 
Jealoufie is not fo great in the Conteft 
for Learning, as it is in that for Riches and 
Power ; becaufe thefe are Things which 
enable their Pofleffors to do their Neigh- 


bours greater mifchief proportionably as , 


they poflefs them, fo that it is impoflible 
for bordering Nations to fuffer with any 
patience that their Neighbours fhould 
srow as great as they in either of them, 
to their own prejudice ; though they will 
all agree in raifing the Credit of the Age 
they livein upon the Account of thefe Ad- 
vantages,that being the only Thing where- 
in their Interefts do perfectly unite. 

If this Way of Reafoning will hold, it 
may be asked how it comes to pafs, in 
the 
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the Learned Men of the laft Age did not 
fo generally pretend that they out-did the 
Ancients, as our prefent Learned Men do 
now ? They would, without queftion, 
could they have had any Colour for it : 
It was the Work of one Age to remove 
the Rubbifh, and to clear the Way for fu- 
ture Inventors. Men feldom ftrive for 
Maftery, where the Superiority is not in 
fome fort difputable ; then it is that they 
begin to ftrive : Accordingly, as foon 
as there was a fair Pretence for fuch a 
Difpute, there were not wanting thofe 
who made the moft of it, both by exalt- 
ing their own Performances, and difpa- 
raging every Thing that had been done of 
that kind by their Predeceflors. *Till the 
New Philofophy had gotten ground inthe 
World, this was done very fparingly ; 
which is but within the compafs of XL or 
L Years. There were but few before, who 
would be thought to have exceeded the 
Ancients, unlefs ir were fome Phyficians, 
who fet up Chymical Methods ot Practice, 
and. Theories of Difeafes, founded upon 
Chymical Notions, in oppofition to the 
Galenical: But thefe Men, for want of 
converfing much out of their own Labo- 
ratories, were unable to maintain their 
Caufe to the general Conviction of Man- 
kind: The Credit of the Cures which 

: Bz they 
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they wrought, not fupporting them e- 
nough againft the Reafonings of their Ad- 
verfaries. | 

Soon after the Reftauration of King 
Charles Tt. wpon the Inftitution of the 
Royal Society, the Comparative Excel- 
lency of the Old and New Philofophy was 
eagerly debated in England. ‘But the 
Difputes then managed between Stubbe 
and Glanvile, were rather Particular, rela- 
ting to the Royal Society, than General, 
relating to Knowledge in its utmoft ex- 
tent. In France this Controverfie has been 
taken up more at large: The Freuch were 
not fatisfied to argue the Point in Philo- 
fophy and Mathematicks, but even in Poe- 
try and Oratory too ; where the Ancients 
had the general Opinion of the Learned on 
their Side. Monfieur de Fontenelle, the 
celebrated Author of a Book concerwing the 
Plurality of Worlds, begun the Difpute 
about fix Years ago, in a little Difcourfe 
annexed to his Paflorals. He is fomething 
fhy in declaring his Mind ; at leaft, in ar- 
raigning the Ancients, whofe Reputations 
were already eftablifhed ; though it is 
plain, he would be underftood to give the 
Moderns the Preference in Poetry and 
Oratory, as wellas in Philofophy and Ma- 
thematicks. His Book being received in 
France with great Applaufe, it was op- 
pofed 
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poled in Exgland by Sir William Temple, 
who, in the Second Part of his Mifcelanea, 
has printed an Effay upon the fame Subs 
ject. Had Monfieur de Fontenelle’s Dit- 
courfe pafled unqueftion’d, it would have 
been very ftrange; fince there never was 
a New Notion ftarted in the World, but 
fome were found who did as eagerly con- 
tradict it. 

~The Hypothefis which Sir Wiliam 
Temple appears for, is received by fo great 
a Number of Learned Men, that thofe 
who oppofe it, ought to bring much 
more than a pofitive Affirmation ; other- 
wife, they cannot expect that the World 
fhould give Judgment in their Favour. 
The Queftion now to be asked,has former- 
ly been enquired into by few, befides thofe 
who have chiefly valued Oratory, Poefie, 
and all that which the Frezch call the 
Belles Lettres; that is to fay,all thofe Arts 
of Eloquence, wherein the Ancients are of 
all hands agreed to have been truly excel- 
lent. So that Monfieur de Fontenelle took 
the wrong Courfe to have his Paradox be 
believed ; for he afferts all, and proves 
little ; he makes no Anduction of Particu- 
lars, and rarely enters into the Merits of 
the Caufe: He declares, that he thinks 
Love of Eafe to be the reigning Principle 
amongft Mankind ; for which Reafon, 
| B 3 perhaps, 
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perhaps, he was loth to put himfelf to 
the trouble of being too minute. It was 
no wonder therefore if thofe to whom his 
Propofition appeared entirely New, con- 
demned him of Sufficiency, the worft Com- 
pofition out of the Pride and Ignorance of 
Mankind. 

However, fince his Reafonings are, in 
the main, very juft, efpecially where he 
difcourfes of the Comparative Force of 
the -Genius’s of Men in the feveral Ages of 
the World, and of the Equal Force of 
Mens Underftandings abfolutely confi- 
dered in all Times fince Learning firft be- 
san to be cultivated among{t Mankind, I 
refolved to make fome Enquiry into the 
Particulars of thofe Things which are af- 
ferted by fome to be Modern Difcoveries, 
and vindicated to the Ancients by o- 
thers. ) 

The General Propofition which Sir 
William Temple endeavours to prove in 
his Effay, is this, “ That if we reflec 
“upon the Advantages which the An- 
* cient Greeks and Romans had, to im- 
prove themfelves in Arts and Sciences, 
above what the Moderns can pretend 
to; and upon that Natural Force of Ge- 
nius, fo difcernible in the earlieft Wri- 
ters, whofe Books are {till extant; which 
“has not been equalled in any Perfons 

' “that 
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“ that have fet up for Promoters of Know- 
“ ledge in thefe latter Ages; and com- 
“ pare the Actual Performances of them 
“ both together, we ought in Juftice to 
* conclude, that the Learning of the pre- 
“ fent Age, is only a faint, imperfect 
“ Copy from the Knowledge of former 
“* ‘Times, fuch as could be taken from thofe 
“ {catter'd Fragments which were faved 
“ out of the general Shipwreck. 

The Queftion that arifes from this Pro- 

pofition will be fully underftood, if we 
enquire, (1.) Into thofe Things which 
the Ancients may have been fuppofed to 
bring to Perfection, ( in cafe they did fo, ) 
not becaufe they excelled thofe that came 
after them in Underftanding, but becaufe 
they got the Start by being born firft. 
(2.) Whether there are any Arts or Scien- 
ces which were more perfectly practifed 
by the Ancients, though all imaginable 
Care hath been fince ufed to equal them. 
(3.) Whether there may not be others 
wherein they are exceeded by the Moderns, 
though we may reafonably fuppofe that 
both Sides did as well as they could. 
_ When fuch Enquiries have once been 
made, it will be no hard matter to draw 
{uch Inferences afterwards, as will enable 
us to do Juftice to both Sides. 
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It muft be owned, that thefe Enquiries 
do not immediately refolve the Queftion 
which Sir Wiliam Temple put, for he con- 
founds two very different Things together ; 
namely, Who were the Greateft Men, the 
Ancients, or the Moderns 2? and, Who have 
carried their Enquiries fartheft > "The firft 
is a very proper Queftion for a Declama- 
tion, though not fo proper for a Difcourfe, 
wherein Men are fuppofed to reafon fevere- 
ly ; becaufe, for want of Mediums where- 
onto found an Argument, it cannot eafily — 
be decided : For, though there be no furer 
Way of judging of the Comparative Force 
of the Gentus’s of feveral Men, than by 
examining the refpective Beauty or Sub- 
tilty of their Performances; yet the good 
Fortune of appearing firft, added to the 
Misfortune of wanting a Guide, gives the 
firft Comers fo great an Advantage, that 
though, for inftance, the Fazry Queen, or 
Paradife Loft, may be thought by fome to 
be better Poems than the //zas; yet the 
fame Perfons will not fay but that AYomer 
was at leaft as great a Genius as either 
Spencer or Milton. And befides, when Men 
judge of the Greatnefs of an Inventors Ge- 
nius barely by the Subtilty and Curiofity 
of his Inventions, they may be very liable 
to Miftakes in their Judgments, unlefs they 
know and are able to judge of the Eafinefs 
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or Difficulty of thofe Methods, or Ra- 
tiocinations, by which he arrived at, and 
perfected thefe his Inventions ; which, 
with due Allowances, is equally applicable 
to any Performances in Matters of Learn- 
ing of any fort. — 

{t will however be fome Satisfaction to 
thofe who are concerned for the Glory of 
the Age in which they live, if, in the firft 
place it fhould be proved, That as there are 
fome parts of real and ufeful Knowledge, 
wherein not only great Strictnefs of Rea- 
foning, but Force and Extent of Thought 
is required thoroughly to comprehend what 
is already invented, much more to make 
any confiderable Improvements, fo that 
there can be no Difpute of the Strength 
of fuch Men’s Underftandings, who are 
able to make fuch Improvements ; fo in 
thofe very Things, fuch, and fo great Dif- 
coveries have been made, as will oblige 
impartial Judges to acknowledge, that 
there is no probability that the World de- 
cays in Vigour and Strength, if (accor- 
ding to Sir Wiliam Temple's Hypothefis ) 
we take our Eftimate trom the Meafure 
of thofe Men’s Parts, who have made 
thefe Advancements in thefe later Years ; 
efpecially, if it fhould be found that the 
Ancients took a great deal of Pains upon 
thefe very Subjects, and had able Matters 
| to 
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to inftruct them at their firft fetting out : 
And, Secondly, If it fhould be proved, 
that there are other curious and ufeful 
Parts of Knowledge, wherein the An- 
cients had as great Opportunities of ad- 
vancing and purfuing their Enquiries, as 
the Moderns, which were either flightly 
pafied over, or wholly neglected, if we 
fet che Labours of fome few Men afide : 
And, Laftly, If it fhould be proved, that 
by fome great and happy Inventions, 
wholly unknown to former Ages, new 
and {pacious Fields of Knowledge have 
been difcovered , and, purfuant to thofe 
Difcoveries, have been viewed, and fearch- 
ed into, with all the Care and Exactnefs 
which fuch noble Theories required. If 
thefe Three Things fhould be done, both 
Queftions would be at once refolved, and 
Sir Wiliam Temple would fee that the 
Moderns have done fomething more than | 
Copy from their Teachers, and that there 
is no abfolute neceffity of making all thofe 
melancholy Reflections upon (4) the Suff- 
ciency and Ignorance of the prefent Age, 
which he, moved with a juft Refentment 
and Indignation, has thought fit to be- 
{tow upon it. 

How far thefe Things can or cannot be pro- 
ved, fhall be my Butinefs in thefe follow- 
ing Papers to enquire. And in thefe Enqui- 
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ries 1 fhall endeavour to att the part of a 
- Mediator as nicely as I can, that fo thofe 
who may not perhaps be fatisfied with the 
Force of my Reafonings, yet may acknow- 
ledgethe Impartiality of him that makesufe 
ofthem. But Firft, Of thofe’ Things where- 
in, if the Ancients have fo far excelled as 
to bring them to Perfection, it may be 
thought that they did it becaufe they were 
born before us. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Moral and Political Knowledge 
of the Ancients and Moderns. 


Have often thought that there could 
not be a pleafanter Entertainment to 

an inquifitive Man, than to run over the 
firft Reafonings which he had in his [n- 
fancy, whilft he was gathering his Colle- 
ction of Idea’s, and labouring to exprels 
thofe Sounds, by which he perceived 
his Mother and Nurfe made themfelves 
be underftood. We fhould then fee the 
true Gradations by which Knowledge is 
acquired : We fhould judge, perhaps, what 
is in it felf hard, and what eafie, and alfo 
what it is that-makes them {fo ; and phere: 
ae 
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by make a better Eftimate of the Force of 
Men’s Underftandings, than can now be 
made. But this Reminifcence of our firft 
Idea’s it is in vain to lament for, fince 
it can never be had. Yet it may in geé- 
neral be obferved, that the firft Thoughts 
of Infants are concerning Things imme- 
diately neceflary for Life. That Neceffity 
being in fome meafure fatisfied, they {pend 
their Childhood in Pleafure,if left to their 
own liberty, till they are grown up. Then 
they begin to reflect upon the Things 
that relate to Prudence and Difcretion, 
and that more or lefs, according as their 
Circumftances oblige them to carry them- 
{elves more or lefs warily towards thofe 
with whom they cohverfé. ‘This is, and 
ever was, general to all Mankind; whereas 
they would not take fo much pains to — 
cultivate the Arts of Luxury and Magni- | 
ficence, if they were mot fpurrd on by 
Pride, and a Defire of not being behind | 
other Men. So that it is reafonable to — 
{uppofe, that, all thofe Things which re- 
late to Moral Knowiedge, taken in its 
largelt Extent, were underftood by the 
ancient Aigyptians, Greeks and Romans, in 
as great Perfection as the Things *them- 
{elves were capable of. The Arts of Go- 
verning of Kingdoms and Families; of 
Managing the Affections and Fears of 
eRe 
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the unconftant Multitude; of Ruling their 
Paffions,. and Difcourfing concerning their 
feveral Ways of Working ; of Making 
prudent Laws, and Laying down wile 
Methods by which they might be the 
more eafily and effectually obeyed ; of 
-Converfing each with other; of Giving 
and Paying all that Refpect which is due 
to Men’s feveral Qualities : In short, all 
thatiiscommonly meant by knowing the 
World, and underftanding Mankind ; 
all Things neceflary to make Men Wife 
in Counfel, Dexterous in Bufinefs, and 
Agreeable in Converfation, feem to have 
been in former Ages thoroughly under- 
flood, and fuccefsfully practifed. 

There is, indeed, great Reafon to 
fear, that in the Arts of Knavery and 
Deceit, the prefent Age may have re- 
fined upon the foregoing ; but that is fo ea 
‘little for its Honour, that common De- oo! 
cency does almoft as much oblige me to i 
throw a Veil over this Reproach, as com- 
“mon Intereft does all Mankind to put an 
effectual Stop to its Encreafe. But fince 
we are enquiring into Excellencies, not 
Blemifhes and Imperfections, there feems 
to be great Reafan to affirm, that After- 
Ages had no need to invent Rules, which 
already were laid down to their Hands ; 
but that their Bufinefs was chiefly to re- 
examine 
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examine them, and to fee which were proe 
per for their Circumftances, confidering 
what Alterations Time fenfibly introduces 
into the Cuftoms of every Age ; and then 
to make a wife Choice of what they bor- 
rowed, that fo their Judgment might not 
be queftion’d by thofe who fhould have 
the Curiofity to compare the Wifdom of 
feveral Ages together. 

If we defcend into Particulars, thefe 
Obfervations will, I believe, be found to 
be exaétly true: The minuteft Differences 
between Vertue and Vice of all forts, are 
judicioufly ftated by Arzfotle, in his 
Ethicks to Nicomachus ; and the Workings 
of our Paffions are very critically defcribed 
in his Books of Rhetorick. Xenophon's 
Cyrus fhews that he had a right Notion 
of all thofe Things which will make a 
‘Prince truly Great and Wife. The Cha- 
racters of all thofe Vices which are imme- 
diately taken notice of in common Con- 
verfation, are admirably drawn by Zhea-, 
phraftus. Nothing can give a clearer [dea 
of one that has lived in Difficult Times, 
than the Writings of Zacitus ; in whofe 
Hiftories, almoft every Thing is told in 
fuch a Way, as we find by our own Expee: 
rience that Ill Ufage and Difappoint- 
ments lead Men to cenfure and report the 
Actions of their Governors. Great Skill 
in 
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in all the Arts and Secrets of Perfuafion 
appear every where in Demofthenes and 
Tully’s Orations, in Quinétilian's Inftitu- 
tions, and the Orations in Thucydides, 


| Salufi and Livy. The Duties of Man- 
kind in Civil Life, are excellently fet forth 


in Zubys Offices. Not one Paflion of the 


~ Soul of Man has been untouch’d, and 
_ that with Life too, by fome or other of 


the Ancient Poets. It would require a 
Volume to ftate thefe Things in their 
full Light ; and it has been frequently 
done by thofe who have given Cha- 
racters and Cenfures of Ancient Authors. 
So that one may juftly conclude, that 


_ there is no one Part of Moral Knowledge, 


ftrily fo called, which was not known 


_ by the Ancients, fo well as by the Mo- 


derns. 


But it would be a wrong Inference to 
conclude from thence, that the Ancients 
were greater Genius’s than the Men of the 


prefent Age. For, by Sir Wiliam Temple's 


Confeffion (4), the Chinefes and Peru- (Efay3. 


vians were governed by excellent Laws : 


And Confucius and Mango Capac may well me, fee. 
be reckoned amongft the Law-givers and * 3- 


- Philofophers of thofe which are common- 


ly called Learned Nations; though nei- 
ther of them, efpecially the Latter, can 
juftly be fufpetted of learning what they 


knew 
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knew byCommunication from their Neigh- 

bours. From whence Sir Wiliam Temple 

rightly concludes, that Common Senfe is 

of the Growth of every Country ; and 

that all People who unite into Societies, 

and form Governments, will intime make 

prudent Laws of all kinds ; fince it is not 
Strength of Imagination, nor Subtilty of 
Reafoning, but Conftancy in making Ob- 
fervations upon the feveral Ways of Work- 
ing of Humane Nature, that firft ftored 
the World with Moral Truths, and put — 
Mankind upon forming fuch Rules of 
Practice as beft fuited with thefe Obferva- — 
tions. ‘There is no Wonder therefore, that — 
in a long Series of Ages, which preceded 
Socrates and Plato, thefe Matters were 
carried to a great Perfection ; for as the 
Neceffity of any Thing is greater, fo it 
will be more and more generally ftudied : 
And as the Subject of our Enquiries is — 
nearer to us, or eafier to be compre- 
hended in it felf; fo it will be more. 
thoroughly examined, and what is to be 
known, will be more perfectly underftood. 
Both thefe concurr here: Necefflity of 
Converfing with each other, put Men 
upon making numerous Obfervations upon 
the Tempers of Mankind: And their own 
Nature being the Thing enquired after, 
all Men could make their Experiments at 
home ; 
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home; which, in Confort withthofe made 
with and by other People, enabled them 
to make certain Conclufions of Eternal 
Truth, fince Mankind varies little, if any 
thing, any farther than as Cuftoms alter 
it, from one Age to another. Since there- 
fore this Neceffity always lafts, and that 
all the Obfervations requifite to compleat 
this noble Science, as it takes in the Art of 
Governing Kingdoms, Families,and Men’s 
private Perfons, cannot be made by one or 
two Generations, there is a plain Reafon 
why fome Nations, which wanted Op- 
portunities of diffufed Converfation, were 
more barbarous than the reft ; and alfo, 
why. others, which for many Ages met 
with no Foreign Enemies that could over- 
turn their Conftitutions, fhould be ca- 
pable of improving this part of Know- 
ledge as far as wnaffiffed Reafon was able to 
carry it. 

For, after al!, how weak the Know- 
ledge of the ancient Heathens was, even 
here, will appear by comparing the Wri- 
tings of the old Philofophers, with thofe 
Moral Rules which Solomon left us in the 
Old Teftament, and which our Blefled Sa- 
viour and his Apoftles laid down in the 
New. . Rules fo well fuited to the Reafon 
of Man, fo well adapted to civilize the 
World, and to introduce’ that true Hap- 
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piriefs whieh the old Philofophers fo vain- 
ly ftrove to find, that the more they are 
confidered, the more they will be valued ; 
and accordingly they have extorted even 
from thofe who did not believe the Chri- 
{tian Religion, juft Applaufes, which were 
certainly “wdbiatiedy becaufe, not being 
led by the Rewards which it propofes, 
nor deterred by the Punifhments which 
it threatens, they could have no Motive 
to commend them but their own native | 
Excellency. 

It is evident therefore, that though i in 
fome fence the Moderns may be faid | 
to have learned their Politics and Ethics 
from the Ancients, yet there is no con- 
vincing Argument that can be brought 
from thatee Sciences, fingly confidered; 
that the Ancients hada greater Force of | 
_ Genius than the wife and prudent Men 

of thefe later Generations. If, indeed, in 
all other Sciences, Mankind has for MD 
Years been at a full Stop, the Perfection | 
of the Ancient Politics and’ Ethics may- 
be juftly urged, amongft other Argu- 
ments, for the comparative Strength: of 
their Parts ;_ otherwife not. 

But there are other Parts of eariithe 
that may feem capable of farther Im- 
provement ; of which, the Advocates -for | 
the Ancients do not ‘only pretend that 
they 
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they were the Inventors, but that their 
Performances have never fince been equal- 
led, much lefs out-done ; though within 
thefe Jaft Cc Years all imaginable Pains 
have been taken to do it; and great Re- 
wards have been given to thofe who have, 
licet non paffibus equis, laboured to come 
near the Copies which were already fet 
them. From whence thefe Men think it 
probable, that all Modern Learning is but 
Imitation, and that faint and flat, like 
the Paintings of thofe who draw after 
Copies at a Third or Fourth Hand from 
the Life. Now, as this can only be 
known by an Induction of Particulars, fo 
of thefe Particulars there are Two forts : 
One, of thofe wherein the greateft part 
of thofe Learned Men who have com- 
pared Ancient and Modern Performances, 
either give up the Caufe to the Ancients 
quite, or think, at leaft, that the Mo- 
derns have not gone beyond them. The 
other of thofe, where the Advocates for 
the Moderns think the Cafe fo clear on 
their Side, that they wonder how any 
Man can difpute it with them.  Poefe, 
Oratory, Architecture, Painting, and Sta~ 
tuary, are of the Firft Sort: Natural Hi- 
Story, Phyfiology, and Mathematics, with all 
their Dependencies, are of the Second. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Of Ancient and Modern Eloquence 
and Poefte. 


T is univerfally acknowledged, that 
he who has ftudied any Subjed, is 

a better Judge of that Subject than ano- 
ther Man who did never purpofely bend 
his Thoughts that way, provided they 
be both Men of equal Parts. Yet we fee 
there are many Things, whereof Men 
will, at firft fight, pats their Judgment, 
and obftinately adhere to it, though they 
not only know nothing of thofe Matters, 
but will confefs that it requires Parts, and 
Skill, and Exercife, to be excellent in 
them. ‘This is remarkably vifible in the 
Cenfures which are pafled upon Pieces of 
Oratory and Poefie every Day by thofe 
who have but little of that fort of Learn- 
ing themfelves ; and to whom all that 
is faid of critical Skill in thofe Things, 
and of a. true Relifh of what is really 
fine, is Jargon and Cant. And in the 
mean time, thefe Men -do in other 
Things fhew great Accuracy and Judg- 
ment, even in Subjects which require 
quick Apprehenfion, nice fpeenticn, 
an 
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and frequent Meditation. If one fhould 
ask why fuch Men fo frequently miftake 
and differ in thofe other Matters, the 
Anfwer, I think, is this: (1.) The Foun- 
dations of Eloquence of all forts lying in 
Common Sence, of which every Man is 
in fome degree a Mafter, moft ingenious 
Men have, without any Study, a little 
Infight into thefe Things. This little 
Infight betrays them immediately to de- 
clare their Opinions, becaufe they are 
afraid, if they fhould not, their Reputa- 
tion would be in danger. On the con- 
trary, where the Subject is fuch, that 
every Man finds he can frame no Jdea of 
it in his own Mind, without a gredt 
number of Premifes, which cannot be at- 
tained by common Converfation, all wife 
Men hold their Tongues, fufpect their own 
Abilities, and are afraid that they cannot 
fathom the Depth of his Knowledge with 
whom they converfe ; efpecially if he has 
a Name for Skill in thofe Matters. And 
therefore, talk with fuch Men of a Law- 
Cafe, or a Problem in Geometry, if they 
never ftudied thofe Things, they will 
frankly tell you fo, and decline to give 
their Opinion. Whereas if you {peak to 
them of a Poem, a Play, or a Moral Dif 
courfe upon a Subject capable of Rheto- 
rical Ornaments, they will immediately 
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pafs their Cenfure, right or wrong; and 
Twenty Men, perhaps, fhall give Twenty 
different Opinions ; whilft, in the’ o- 
ther Cafes, fcarce Two of the Twenty 
fhall difagree, if they..areconfcious to 
themfelves that they have Skill enough 
to judge without another's help. 2.) In 
moft of thefe Things our. Paffions are 
fome way or other concerned; at leaft, 
being. accuftomed to have them moved, 
we expect it, and think our felves. difap- 
pointed when our Expectation is de- 
ceived... Now, when a Man is, to 
judge in. Matters of this kind, he 
generally before-hand.. is pre-poflefled, 
with fuch Paffions as he would wik 
lingly have. raifed, or confirmed; and, 
fo {peaks as his Expectation is anfwered. 
But when. our, Paflions do’ not. move 
in thefe Matters, as. they .feldom do 
upon Subjects a great way off, then 
our Cenfures are more unanimous. For, 
as‘the Poet fays, | 


Securus licet AEneam Rutulumque ferocem 
Committas ; nulli gravis eft percuffus A- 
chilles. | at iy ; 


So that there is no great Wonder why 
Men fhould.receive the Writings of the 
Ancients with fo great Refpeét.: For the 
Diftance of Time takes off Envy; and the 
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being accuftomed from our Childhood 
to hear them commended, creates a Re- 
verence. Yet though due Allowances 
ought to be made for thefe Pre-pofieffions, 
one has Reafon to believe, that this Reve- 
rence for the ancient Orators and Poets is 
more than Prejudice. (By Orators, I un- 
derftand all thofe Writers in Profe who 
have taken pains to beautifie and adorn 
their Stile.) Their Works give us a 
very folid Pleafure when we read them. 
The beft in their kind among the Mo- 
derns have been thofe who have read the 
Ancients with greateft Care, and endea- 
voured to imitate them with the greateft 
Accuracy. The Mafters of Writing in 
all thefe feveral Ways, to this Day, ap- 
peal to the Ancients, as their Guides ; 
and ftill fetch Rules from them, for the 
Art of Writing. Homer, and Ariftorle,and 
Terence, and Virgil, and Horace, and Ovid, 
are now ftudied as Teachers, not barely 
out of Curiofity, by Modern Poets. So 
likewife are Demofthenes, Ariflotle, Tully, 
Quinctilian, and Longinus, by thote who 
would write finely in Profe. There is 
reafon thereforeto think that in thefe Arts 
the Ancients may have out-done the 
Moderns ; though neither have they been 
neglected in thefe later Ages, in which 
we have feen extraordinary Productions, 
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which the. Ancients themfelves, had 
they been alive, would not have been 
afhamed of. 

If this be fo, as I verily believe it is, 
fure now (it will be objeéted) It is evi- 
dent that the Ancients had a greaterForce 
of Genius than the Moderns can pretend 
to. Will itbe urged, that here alfo they 
had an Advantage by being born firft.? 
Have thefe Arts a fixed Foundation in 
Nature ; or were they not attained to by 
Study > If they come by Nature, why 
have we heard of no Orators among the 
Inhabitants of the Bay of Soldania, or 
eminent Poets in Peru 2 If they are got 
by Study, why not now, as well as for- 
merly, fince Printing has made. Learn- 
ing cheap and eafie 2 Can it be thought 
harder to. Speak and Write like Cicero or 
Virgil, than to find out the Motions of 
the Heavens, and to calculate the Di- 
{tances of the Stars? What can be the 
Reafon of this Difparity 2 

The Reafons are feveral, and fcarce 
one of them of fuch a Nature as can now 
be helped, and yet not conclufive againft 
the Comparative Strength of Underftand- 
ing, evidently difcernible in the Produ- 

tions of the Learned Men of the pre- 
fent, and immediately foregoing Ages ; 
to which I would here be underftood 
| {tridtly 
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ftri€tly to confine my Notion of the 
word Modern. ‘Thefe Reafons I fhall ex- 
amine at large, becaufe, if they are valid, 
they quite take away the Force of Sir Wi/- 
liam Temple's Uypothefis; and by remo- 
ving the blind Admiration now paid to 
the Ancient Orators and Poets, fet it upon 
fuch a Foot as will render the Reading of 
their Books more ufeful, becaufe lefs fuper- 
{titious. They are of feveral forts ; fome 
relating to Oratory, fome to Poefie, and 
fome in common to both. 

1 thall firft {peak of thofe which relate 
more particularly to Poetry, becaufe it 
was much the ancienteft way of Writing 
in Greece ; where their Orators. owned, 
that they learned a great deal of what 
they knew, even in their own, as well as 
in other Parts of Learning, from their 
Poets. And here one may obferve, that 
no Poetry can be Charming that has not 
a Language to fupport it. The Greek 
Tongue hasa vaft Variety of long Words, 
wherein long and fhort Syllables are a- 
greeably intermixed together, with great 
Numbers of Vowels and Diphthongs in 
the Middle-Syllables, and thofe very fel- 
dom clogged by the joining of harfh- 
founding Confonants in the fame Syl- 
lable: All which Things give it a great 
Advantage above any other Language that 

| | has 
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has ever yet been cultivated by Learned 
Men. By this Means all manner of Tu- 
nable Numbers may be formed in it with 
Eafe ; as ftill appears in the remaining 
Dramatic and Lyric Compofures of the 
Greck Poets. . This feems to have been at 
firft a lucky Accident, fince it is.as vifible 
in Homer, who liv’d before the Gramma- 
rians had determined the Analogy of that 
Language by Rules; which Rules were, 
in a very great meafure, taken from his — 
Poems, as the Standard; as in thofe Poets 
that came after him. And that this pe- 
culiar Smoothnefs of the Greek Language © 
was at firft. Accidental, farther appears, 
becaule the Phauician or Hebrew Tongue, 
from whence .it was formed, as moft 
Learned Men agree, is a, rough, unpo- 
lifhed Tongue, abounding. with -fhort 
Words, and harfh Confonants: So that 
if one allows for fome .fmall Agree- 
ment in the Numbers of Nouns, and Va- 
riations of Tenfes in Verbs, the two Lan- 
suages are wholly of a. different Make. 
That a derived Language fhould befweeter 
than its Mother-Tongue, will feem {trange 
to none that. compares thé: Modern Zufean 
with the Ancient Latin ; where, though 
ther Affinity .is vifible at firft fight, in 
every Sentence,, yet one’ fees that that de- 
rived Language. actually has a Sweetnefs 
and 
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and Tunablenefs in its Compofition, that 
could not be derived from its Parent; fince 
nothing can impart that to another, which 
it has not it felf: And it fhews likewife, 
that a Barbarous People, as the /talzans 
were when mingled with the Goths and 
Lombards, may, without knowing or 
minding Grammatical Analogy, form a 
Language fo exceedingly Mufical, that 


 {carceany Art can mendit. For,in Boccace’s 


Lime, who liv'd above CcC Years ago, in 
the earlieft Dawnings of Polite Learning in 


| thefe Weftern Parts of the World, Ztalzan 
_ wasaformed Language, endued with that 


| 
} 
4 
) 


peculiar Smoothnefs which other Europwan 
Languages wanted; and it has fince fuf- 
fered no fundamental Alterations ; not any, 
one fhould think, for the better, fince in 


the Dictionary of the Academy della Crufca, 


. Boccace’s Writings are con{tantly appealed 
' to, as the Standards of the Tongue. Nay, 


it is {till difputed among the Criticks of 


Boccace, Petrarch, and Villani, who were 
all Contemporaries, are not the Valuableft 


_as well as the Ancienteft Authors they 


have. 

Now, when this Native SmoothnefS 
of the Greek Tongue was once difcovered 
to common Ears, by the fweetnels of their 
Verfes, which depended upon a Regular 
ee.) Compo- 


_ the Ztalian Language, whether (¢) Dante, (c) See 


li Penfreri 
diver fi di’ 
Taffont , 
lib, ix. 
Cap. 156 


i 
i 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Compofition of Long and Short Sylla- 
bles, all Men paid great Refpect to their 
Poets, who gave them fo delightful an 
Entertainment. The wifer Sort tookthis | 
Opportunity of Civilizing the reft, by — 
putting all their Theological and Philofo- — 
phical Inftructions into Verfe ; which be- 
ing learn’d with Pleafure, and remembred 
with Eafe, help’d to heighten and preferve 
the Venerationalready, upon other Scores, 
paid to their Poets. This encreafed the 
Number of Rivals, and every one ftriving 
to out-doe his Neighbour ; fome by vary- 
ing their Numbers, others by chufing Sub- 
jetts likely to pleafe, here and there fome, 
one or two at leaft of a fort, proved excel- 
lent : And then thofe who were the moft 
extraordinary in their feveral Ways, were 
efteemed as Standards by fucceeding Ages; 
and Rules were framed by their Works, 
to examine other Poems of the fame fort. 
Thus Ariffotle framed Rules of Epic Poefie 
from Homer: ‘Thus Ariftophanes, Menau- 
der, Sophocles and Euripides were looked 
upon as Matters in Dramatic Poefie; and 
their Practice was fufficient’ Authority. 

"Thus Mimunermus, Philetas and Callimachus 
were the Patterns to following Imitators 
for Elegy and Epigram. Now, Poetry be- 
ing a limited Art, andthefe Men, after the 
often-repeated Trials of others, had proved 

fuccefslefs 
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_ fuecefslefs ; finding the true Secret of plea- 
fing their Country-men, partly by their 
Wit and Sence, and partly by the inimi- 
table Sweetnefs of their Numbers, there is 
no wonder that their Succeffors, who 
were to write to a pre-poflefled Audience, 
though otherwife Men of equal, perhaps 
greater Parts, failed of that Applaufe of 
_ which the great Mafters were already in 
_ pofleffion; for Copying naufeates more in 
_ Poetry, than any thing: So that Sanna- 
.. zariusand Buchanan, tho’ admirable Poets, 
are not read with that Pleafure which Men 
find in Lucretius and Virgil, by any but 
their Country-men ; becaufe they wrotein 
a dead Language, and fo were frequently 
obliged to ufe the fame Turns of Thought, 
and always the fame Words and Phrates, 
in the fame Sence in which they were ufed 
before by the Original Authors; which 
forces their Readers too often to look back 
upon their Mafters ; and fo abates of that 
Pleafure which Men take in Milton, Cowley, 
Butler, or Dryden, who wrote in their 
Mother-Tongue, and fo were able to give 
that unconftrained Range and Turnto their 
Thoughts and Expreflions that are truly 
neceflary to make a compleat Poem. 

It may therefore be reafonably believed, 
that the natural Softnefs, Expreffivenefs 
and Fulnefs of the Greek Language gave 
ereat 
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great Encouragement to the Greek Poets 
to labour hard; when they had fuch ma- 
nageable Matter to work upon, and when 
fuch Rewards conftantly attended their 
Labours. This likewife was a great help 
to their Orators, as well as their Poets ; 
who foon found the Beauties of a nurrie- 
rous Compofition, and left nothing un- 
done, that could bring it to its utmoft Per- 
fe@tion. But this was not fo important a 
Confideration, as alone to have encouraged 


: 
: 
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the Greeks to cultivate their Eloquence, if | 


the Conftitution of their Governments had 
not made it neceflary ; and that Neceffity 
had not obliged great Numbers of ingenious 
Men to take Pains about it. a 
Moft part of Greece, properly fo called, 
and of Afta the Lefs, the Coafts of Thrace, 


Sicily, the Iflands in the Mediterranean, 


and agreat part of Jtaly, were long divided 


into a very many Kingdoms and Com- 
monwealths; and many of thefe {mall 


Kingdoms, taking Example by their Neigh- | 
bouring Cities that had thrown off their 
imperious Mafters, turned, in time, to 
Commonwealths, as well as they. Thefe, 
as all little Governments that are cont 
euous, being well nigh an even Match for 
each other, continued for many Ages in 
that Condition. Many of the chiefeft were 


Democracies ; as, the Republics of Athens, 


Syracufe, 
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| Syracufe, Thebes and Corinth; where it 
was neceflary to complement the People 
_ uponall Occafions: So that bufie, factious 


Men had Opportunities enough to fhew 


their Skill in Politics. Men of all Tem- 


_ pers, and all Defigns, that would accufe 


or defend, that would advife or confult, 
were obliged to: addrefs themfelves in fet 
Harangues to the People. Intereft there- 


fore, and Vanity, Motives fometimes e- 
_ qually powerful, made the Study of Rhe- 
toric neceflary ; and whilft every Man 
_ followed: the feveral' Biafs of his own Ge- 


) 


nius, fome few found out the true Secret 
of Pleafing, in all the feveral’ Ways of 


_ Speaking well, which are fo admirably 
_ and fo largely difcourfed’ of by the ancient 
_ Rhetoricians. Demofthenes being efteem’d' 
_ beyond all’ his Predeceffors,. for the Cor- 


rectnefs of his Stile, the Juftnefs of his 
Figures, the Eafinefs of his Narrations, 


 and'the Force of his Thoughts ; his Ora- 
_ tions were look’d upon as Standards of 


Eloquence by his Country-men: Which 


_ Notion of theirs effe¢tually dampt future 


Endeavours of. other Men, fince here, as 
well'as in Poetry and ‘Painting, all Copiers 
wil! ever continue- on~ this fide of thetr 
Originals. And’ befides, the great End 
of Oratory being:to perfuade, wherein Re- 
gard-muft-be-had'to the. Audience, as weil 
as 
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as to the Subject, if there be but one Way 
of doing beft at the fame time in both, as 
there can be but one in all limited Arts or 
Sciences, they that either firft find it out, 
or come the neareft to it, will unqueftio- 
nably, and of Right, keep the firft Station 
in Men’s Efteem, though perhaps they 
dare not, for fear of difgufting the Age 
they live in, follow thofe Methods which 
they admire fo much, and fo juftly, 
in thofe great Mafters that went before 
them. | : 

That thefe Accidents, and not a parti- - 
cular Force of Genius, raifed the Grecian 
Poefie and Oratory, will farther appear, 
if we reflect upon the Hiftory of the Rife — 
and Encreafe of both thofe Arts amongft 
the Romans: Their Learning, as well as 
their Language, came originally from — 
Greece ; they faw what was done to their 
Hands, and Greek was a living Language ; — 
and fo, by thehelp of Mafters, they could | 
judge of all its Beauties. Yet, with all. 
their Care, and Skill, and Pains, they could _ 
not, of a long time, bring their Poetry — 
to any Smoothnefs ; they found their — 
Language was not fo ductile, they owned 
it, and complained of it. It had a Ma-. 
jeftick Gravity, derived from the People 
themfelves who fpoke it; which made it 
proper for Philofophicaland Epical bec > 
or 
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for which Reafon; Lucretius and Virgil 


were’ able to do fo great Things in their 
feveral Ways, their Language enabling 
them to give the moft becoming Beauties 
toalf their Thoughts. But there not being 


that Variety of Feet in the Lativ, whicly 


Lariguage, for the moft part, abounds in 
Dattyles, Spondees and Trochees ; nor that 
Sprightlinefs of Femper, and in-bred 
Gaiety. in the Romans, which the Greeks 
aré to this Day famous for, even to a 
Proverb, in many parts of Poetry they 
yielded, though not without Reluctancy, 
to a4 People whom they themfelves had 
conquered. Which fhews, that there are 
fome' ImperfeG@ions which cannot: be over- 
¢ome : And when thefe Imperfections are 
accidental, as the Language is which every 
Man {peaks at firft, though he has equal 
Parts, and perhaps greater Induftry, yet 
he fhall be thrown behind another Man 
who does not labour under thofe Inconve- 
mences ; and the Diftance between them 
will be greater, or lefs, according to the 
Greatnefs or Quality of thefe Inconve- 
niences, | 
_ If we look into the chiefeft Modern 
Languages, we fhall find them labouring 
under much greater: For, the Quantities 
of Syllables being int a great meafure neg- 
lected im all Modern Languages, we can- 
D not 
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not make ufe of that Variety of Feet 
which was anciently ufed by the Greeks 
and Romans, in Modern Poems. The Guide 
of Verfes is not now Length of Syllable, 
but only Number of Feet, and Accent : 
Moft of the Freach Accents are in the laft 
Syllable ; Ours, and the Jtalian, in the 
fore-going. ‘This fits French for fome forts 
of Poems, which Jtalian and Englifh are 
not fo proper for. Again, All Syllables, 
except the Accented one in each Word, 
being now common in Modern Languages, 
we Northern People often make a Syllable 
fhort that has two or three Confonants in 
it, becaufe we abound in Confonants : 
This makes Exglifh more unfit for fome 
Poems, than French and Italian; which | 
having fewer Confonants, have confe- 
quently a greater Smoothnefs and Flow- | 
ingnefs of Feet, and Rapidity of Pro- 
nunciation. 

I have brought thefe Inftances out: of — 
Modern Languages, whereof Sir Wiliam | 
Temple is fo great a Mafter, to prove my 
firft Affertion; namely, That though a — 
very great deal is to be given to the Ge- _ 
nius and Judgment of the Poet, which are 
both abfolutely neceflary to make a good 
Poem, what Tongue foever the Poet 
writes in; yet the Language it felf has fo 
great an Influence, that if AZomer and 
Virgil 
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Virgil had been Polanders, or High+Dutch- 
men, they would never, in all probability, 
have thought it worth their while to at- 
tempt the Writing of Heroick 
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Poems ; Virgil efpecially, (d ) inchoafer, offenfus mate- 
who began to write an Hifto- rid & nominum afperi- 
rical Poem of fome great Ac- [tad Bucolicatranfit. 


tions of his Country-men ; but | 
was fo gravell’d with the Roughnefs of 
the Roman Names, that he laid it afide. 

_ Now, as the Roman Poetry arrived to 
that Perfection which it had, becaufe it 
was fupported by a Language, which,tho’ 
in fome Things inferiour to the Greek, had 
feveral noble and charming Beauties, not 
now to be found in Modern Languages ; 
fo the Roman Oratory was owing to their 
Government : Which makes the Parallel 
much more perfect: And all thofe Reafons 
alledged already for the Growth of the 4r- 
tic Eloquence, are equally applicable to the 
Hiftory of the Roman ; fothat there is no 
neceflity of Repeating them. To which 
we may add, That when the Romans once 
loft their Liberty, their Eloquence foon 
fell: And Tacitus (or Quinétilian) needed 
not have gone fo far about to fearch for 
Reafons of the Decay of the Roman Elo- 
quence. Tully left his Country and Pro- 
feflion, after his Defence of S. Rofcius A- 
merinus ; rcfolving to give over peels 
, D 2 it 
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if Sy#a’s Death had not reftored that Free- 
dom which only gave Life to his Oratory : 
And when the Civil Wars between Pompey 
and Céfar came on,’ hé retited, becaufeé 
his Profeflion was fuperfeded by a rougher 
Rhetoric, which cominands af Atténe 
tive Audience in all Countries where it 
pleads. L 

When Orators are no longer Confti- 
tuent Parts of a Government,’ of, at leaft, 
when Eloquence is not an almioft certain 
Step t6 arrive at the chiefeft Honours in a 
State, the Necéffity of the Art of Speak- 
ing, is; in a great meafure, taken off ; and 
as the Authority of Orators leffens, which | 
it Will infenfibly do; as Tyranny and Ab- 
folute Power prévail, ther Art will dwin- 
dle into Declamation, and an Affectation 
of Sentences, and Forms of Wit. The Old 
Men, who out-live their former Splen- 
dour, will, perhaps, fet their own Scho 
Jars and Auditors right, and give them a — 
true Relifh of what is Gréat and Noble ; — 
but that will hardly cortinué above one 
or two Generations. Which may be fuper-. 
added as another Reafon why there were - 
no more Demofthenes’s or Tully's, after the 
Macedonian and Roman Emperors had taker 
away the Liberty of the Grecian and 
Roman Commorwealths. It is Liberty 
alone which infpires Men with Lofty: 

: Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, and elevates their Souls to a 
higher Pitch than Rules of Art can direct. 
Books of Rhetoric may make Men Copi- 
ous and Methodical ; but they alone can 
neyer infufe that true Enthufiaftic Rage 
which Liberty breaths into their Souls 
who enjoy it;  and»which, guided by a 
Sedate Judgment, will carry Men farther 
than the greateft Induftry, andthe quickeft 
Parts can go without it. 

When Private Members of a Common- 
wealth can have Foreign Princes for their 
Clients, and plead their Gaufes before their 
Fellow-Citizens ; when Men have their 
Underftandings enlarged, by a long Ule 
of public Bufinefs, for many Years be- 
fore they {peak in publick ; and when they 
know that their Auditory are Men, .not 
only of equal Parts, and Experience in 
Bufinefs ; but alfo. many of them Men 
of equal, if not greater Skill in Rhetoric 
than themfelves : Which was the Cafe of 
the Old Romaus. Thefe Men, inflamed 
with the mighty Honour of being Pa- 
trons to Crowned Heads, having Liberty 
to fpeak any Thing that may advantage 
their Caufe, and being obliged to take fo 
great Pains to get up to, or to keep above 
fo many Rivals, mu{t needs be much mare 
excellent Orators, than other Ages, defti- 
tute of fuch concurrent Circumftances, 
kc Pil 5 8 ie though 
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_ though every thing elfe be equal, can po 


fibly produce. 
~ Befides all this, the Humour of the Age 
in which we live is exceedingly altered : 
Men apprehend or fufpect a Trick‘in every 
Thing that is faid to move the Paffions of 
the Auditory in Courts of Fudicature, or in 
the Parliament-Houfe : They think them- 
felves affronted when fuch Methods are — 
ufed in Speaking, as if the Orator could 
fuppofe within himfelf, that they were to — 
be catched by fuch Baits. And therefore, 
when Men have {poken to the Point, in as 
few Words as the Matter will bear, it is 
expected they fhould hold their Tongues. 
Even in the Pulpit, the Pomp of Rheto- 
ric is not always commended, efpecially _ 
here in Exgland ; and very few meet with | 
Applaufe, who do not confine themfelves 
to fpeak with the Severity of a Philofo- 
pher, as well as with the Splendour of an 
Orator ; two Things, not always con- | 
fiftent. What a Difference inthe Way of ° 
Thinking muft this needs create in the 
World 2 Anciently, Orators made their: 
Employment the Work of their whole 
Lives ; and as fuch, they followed it: 
All their Studies, even in other Things, 
were, by a fort of Alchemy, turned into 
Floquence. ‘The Labour which they 
thought requifite, is evident to any cae 
| that 
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that reads Quinclilian’s Inftitutions, and 
the Rhetorical Tracts of Cicero. This ex- 
ceedingly takes off the Wonder : Elo- 
quence may lie in common for Ancients 
and Moderns ; yet thofe only fhall be moft 
Excellent that cultivate it moft, and give 
it the greateft Encouragement, who live 
in an Age that is accuftomed to, and will 
bear nothing but Mafculine, unaffected 
Sence ; which likewife muft be cloathed 
with the moft {plendid Ornaments of Rhe- 
toric. 

Sir Wiliam Temple will certainly agree 
with me in this Conclufion, That former 
Ages produced greater Orators, and nobler 
Poets, than thefe later ones have done ; 
though perhaps he may difagree with me 
about the Way by which I came to my 
Conclufion ; fince hence it will follow, 
that the prefent Age, with the fame Ad- 
vantages, under the fame Circumftances, 
might produce a Demofthenes, a Cicero, 
a Horace, or a Virgil; which, for any 
thing hitherto faid to the contrary, feems 
to be very probable. 

But, though the Art of Speaking, af- 
fifted by all thefe Advantages, {eems to 
have been at a greater height amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, than it is at prefent ; 
yet it will not follow from then¢e, that 
every Thing which is capable of Rheto- 
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rical Ornaments, fhould, for that fole Rea: 
fon, ‘be more perfeét anciently than now ; 
efpecially if thefe be only Secondary Beau- 
ties, without which, that Difcounfe where- 
in they are found may be juftky waluable, 
and that inja very high Degree. —Soithat, 
though, forthe purpote, onedthould allow 
the Ancient:Hiftorians to be;better,Orators 
than the Modern ; yet thefe Jaft may, for 
all-that, be much better, atileaft, equally 
sood Hiftorians ; thofeamong them efpe- | 
cially, who have taken fitting Carexto 
pleate the Ears, aswell as infleudtthe Un- 
derfiandings of their Readers. -Of all the 
Ancient -Hiftorians ;before Polydis, none 
feems, to shave chad jawight;Notion :of wri- 
ting |Hiftory, except Zhucydides : And. 
therefore Polybzus, whofe fiat Aim was, 
to infiruct his Reader, :by leading ‘him an- 
to/every Place whither the Thread of his’ 
Narrative carried him, makes frequent:Ex- 
onfes for,thofe Digreflions, whichwere:but 
jit neceflary ito beget.a, thorough Wnders 
ftanding of the Matter .of Faét ef which 
he was then giving an Account. ‘TDhefe 
Excufes fhew that-he tock a new\Method ; 
and they anfwer .an Objection, \which 
might otherwife |have -been -raifed | from 
the fmall Numbers. of .extant -Hiftories 
that were written before his Time ; asiif 
wecould makeno Judgment of thofe that 
i are 
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are loft, from thofe that are preferved. 
For, the Generality of. thofe who wrote 
before him, made Rhetoric their chief 
Aim; and therefore all Niceties of ‘Time, 
and Place, and Perfon, that might hurt 
the Flowingnefs of their Stile, were omit- 
ted ; inftead whereof, the Great Men of 
their Drama's, were introduced, making 
long Speeches ; and fuch a Glofs was put 
upon every Thing that was told, as made 
it appear extraordinary ; and whatfoever 
was wonderful and prodigious, was men- 
tioned with a particular Emphafis. 

This Cenfure will not-appear unjuft to 
any (Man who has read Ancient Hiftorians 
with ordinary Care ; Polybius efpecially : 
Who, -firft-of all the Ancient Hiftorians, 
fixes the Time of every great Action that 
dhe mentions : Who afligns fuch Reafons for 
all Events, as feem, even at this diftance, 
neither toogreat, nor too little : Who, in 
Military Matters, takes‘Care, not only 
to fhew his own Skill, but to make his 
Reader a Judge, as well as himfelf : Who, 
in Civil Affairs, makes his Judgment of 
the Conduct .of every People from the fe- 
veral Conftitutions of their refpective Go- 
vernments, or from -the Characters and 
Circumftances of the Actors themfelves : 
And laft of all, Who fcrupuloufly avoids 
faying any Thing that might appear in- 
i, ay credible 
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credible to Pofterity; but reprefents Things 
in fuch a manner, as a wife Man may be- 
lieve they were tranfa@ted: And yet he 
has neglected all that Artful Eloquence 
which was before fo much in fafhion. 

{f thefe therefore be the chiefeft Per- 
fections of a juft Hittory, and if they 
can only be the Effects of a great Genius, 
and great Study, or both; at leaft, not 
of the laft, without the firft, we are next 
to enquire whether any of the Moderns 
have been able to attain tothem: And 
then, if feveral may be found, which in | 
none of thefe Excellencies feem to yield 
to the nobleft of all the Ancient Hifto- 
rians, it will not. be difficult to give an 
Anf{wer to Sir William Temple's Queftion ; 
Whether (e) D’Avila’s and Strada’s Hifto 
ries be beyond thofe of Herodotus and Livy > 
I fhall name but two; Zhe Memoirs of 
Philip Comines, and F. Paul's. Hiftory of 
the Council of ‘Trent. 

Philip Comines ought here to be mene ° 
tiond, for many Reafons: For, befides 
that he particularly excells in thofe very 
Vertues which are fo remarkable in Po- 
lybius, to whom Lipftus makes no fcruple 
to compare him, he had nothing to help 
him but Strength of Genius, affifted by 
Obfervation and Experience: He owns 
himfelf, that he had no Learning ; and 
indeed, 
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indeed, the thing it felf is evident to 
any Man that reads his Writings. He 
 flourifhed in a barbarous Age, and died 

juft as Learning had crofled the A/pes, to 
get into France : So that he could not, by 
Converfation with Scholars, have thofe 
Defects which Learning cures, fupplied. 
This is what cannot be faid of the Zhy- 
cydides’s, Polybius's, Sallufts, Livies, and 
Tacituss of Antiquity. Yet, with all 
thefe Difadvantages, ( to which this great 
one ought alfo to be added, That by 
the Monkifh Books then in vogue, he 
might fooner be led out of the Way, 
than if he had none at all to perute,) 
his Stile is Mafculine and fignificant ; 
though diffufe, yet not tedious ; even 
his Repetitions, which are not over- 
frequent, are diverting: His Digreffions 
are wife, proper, and inftructing : One 
fees a profound Knowledge of Mankind 
in every Obfervation that he makes ; and 
that without Ill Nature, Pride, or Paffion. 
Not to mention that peculiar Air of Im- 
partiality, which runs through the whole 
Work; fo that it is not eafie to with- 
draw our Affent from every thing which 
he fays. To all which I need not add, that 
his Hiftory never tires, though imme- 
diately read after Livy or Zacitus. 
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In F. Paul's Hiftory one may alfo find 


the Excellencies before obferyed in Poly. 


dius ; and jt: has been nicely examined 
by dexterous and skilful Adverfaries, whe 
have taken the Pains to weigh every Pe- 
riod, and rectifie every. Date. So that, 
befides the Satistaction which any. other 
admirable Hiftory: would have afforded 
us, we have the Pleafure. of thinking that 
we may fafely rely upon his Accounts of 


Things, without being mif-guided in any - 


one leading Particular of great moment, 


fince Adverfaries, who had no Inclination _ 
to {pare him, could not inyalidate the 


Authority ofa Book which they had fo 


great a defire to leflen. 1 should have 
taken notice of no Modern Hiftorians be- 
fides D’ Avila and Strada, if there were 
as much Reafon to believe thew Narra- 
tives, as there 1s to commend their Skill 
in Writing. D dvi/a muft be acknowe 


ledged to be a moft Entertaining Hifto- | 
rian; one that wants neither Art, Ge- . 


nius, nor Eloquence, to render his Hi- 


ftory acceptable. Strada imitates the old - 


Romans {o happily, that thofe who can 
relith their Eloquence, will be always 


pleafed wath his. 

Upon the whole Matter, one may 
pofitively fay, That where any Thing 
in which Oratory can only claim a Share, 


has 
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| has been equally cultivated by the Mo- 
dernis, as by the Ancients; they have 
equalled them at leaft, if hot out-done 
_ them, fetting afide any particular Graces, 
which might as well be owing to the 
Lafiguages in Which they wrote, as to the 
Writers themfelves. | 


CHAP. IV. 
RefleGtions upon Monfieur Perraule’s 
Hypothefis, That Modern. Orators 


and Poets are more Excellent than 
Ancient. 


7] Hatever becomes of the Reafons 

fy given in the laft Chapter, for 

the Excellency of Ancient Eloquence and 
Poetry, the Pofition it felf is fo generally 
held, that Ido not fear any Oppofition 
here af home. It is almoft an Herefie in 
Wit, among our Poets, to fet up any 
Modérn Name againft AZomer or Virgil, 
Flor ace or Terénce. So that though here 
atid there one fhiould in Difcourfe preferr 
tlie Writers of the prefent Age, yet {carce 
afiy Man among us, wlio fets a Value 
upon his own Reputation, will venture 
: to 
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to aflert it in Print. Whether this is to 
be attributed to their Judgment or Mo- 
defty, or both, I will not determine ; 
though I am apt to believe, to both, 
becaufe in our Neighbour-Nation, (fome 
of whofe Writers are remarkable for a 
good deal of what Sir William Temple calls 
Suficiency,) fome late Authors have fpoken 
much more openly. 

For one of the Members of the French 
Academy, which, fince the Cardinal — 
de Richeliew’s time, has taken fo much 
‘Pains to make the Frerxch Language -ca- 
pable of all thofe Beauties which are fo 
confpicuous in Ancient Authors, will not 
allow me to go fo far as I have done. 
Monfieur Perrault, the famous Advocate 
of Modern Orators and Poets, in Oratory 
fets the Bifhop of Meaux againft Pericles, 
Cor rather, Zhucydides,) the Bifhop of — 
Nifmes againft Sfocrates, ¥. Bourdaloie 
again{t Lyfias, Monfieur Voiture againtt 
Pliny, and Monfieur Balzac again{t Cicero, 
In Poetry likewife he fets Monfieur Boileau 
againft FZorace, Monfieur Cornei#e and 
Monfieur Moliere againft the Ancient 
Dramatic Poets. In fhort, though he 
owns that fome amongft the Ancients had. 
very exalted Genius’s, fo that it may, 
perhaps, be very hard to find any Thing 
that comes near the Force of fome of the 
Ancient 
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Ancient Pieces, in either kind, amongft 
our Modern Writers ; yet he affirms, that 
Poetry and Oratory are now at a greater 
height than ever they were, becaufe there 
have been many Rules found out fince 
Virgil’s and Horace's Time ; and the old 
Rules likewife have been more carefully 
{canned than ever they were before. 
This Hypothefis ought a little to be en- 
quired into, and therefore I fhall offer 
fome few Confiderations about this No- 
tion. Sir Wiliam Temple, 1 am fure, 
will not think this a Digreffion ; becaufe 
the Author of the Plurality of Worlds, 


(f) by cenfuring of the Old Poetry, and (f)Pag.s: 


giving Preference to the New, raifed his 
Indignation ; which no Quality among Men 
was fo apt to raife in him as Sufficiency, the 
worft Compofition out of the Pride and Ig- 
norance of Mankind. 

(1.) Monfieur Perrault takes it for 
granted, that Cicero. was a better Orator 
than Demofthenes ; becaufe, living after 
him, the World had gone on for above 
Iwo Hundred Years, conftantly impro- 
ving, and adding new Obfervations, ne- 
ceflary to compleat his Art: And fo by 
Confequence, that the Gentlemen of the 
Academy mutt out-doe Tully, for the fame 
Reafons. This Propofition, which is the 
Fourdation of a great part of his Book, 
is 
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is not very eafie tobe proved ; becaufé 
Mankind loves Variety in thofé Things: 
wherein it may be had fo much, that the 
beft ‘Fhings, conftantly re-tterated, will 
certainly difguft. Sometimes the Age will 
not bear Subjects, upom which an Orator 
may difplay his full Force ; he may often 
be obliged to little, mean Exercifés. A 
Thoufand Accidents, not difcoverable at 
a diftance, may force Mento ftretch their 
Inventions to {poilthat Eloquence, which 
left to 1 felf, would do: admirable Things. 
And that there is fuch'a: Thing as 4 Decay 
of Eloquence in After-Ages, which have 
the Performances of thofe that went be- 
fore conftantly to recurr to, and which’ 
may be fuppofed to prétend to Skill and 
Finenefs, is evident from the Writings of 
Seheca, and the Younger Pliny, compared 
with Tully's; And from a Difcourfe writ- 
ten in Zacitus’s Time, upon this very | 
Subject, wherein the Author, taking it 

for granted that the Romaa Eloquence was 
funk, enquires, with a World of Wit and 
Spirit, mto the Reaforis of its Decay. 
One great Inftance which Monfieur Pers 
rault alledges of his {uppofed want of Ar€ 
in the Ancients, is want of Method in 
fetting down their Thoughts, even whet 
one would think they fhould have taken 
the greateft Care, ‘This Accufation is, in 
my 
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my /Opinion, very: groundlefs.: «Let Zu)’ 
Pleadings and Quinttilian's Inftitutions be 
examined, and then let the Controverfie 
be decided by that Examination. And 
if Panegyricks and Funeral-Orations do 
not feem fo regular, it isnot becaufe 
Method :.was littke underftood,:‘but be- 
caufe in thofe Difcourfes it was: not fo 
neceflary. Where ‘Men were. to. reafon 
feverely, Method «was. ftri@tly obferved : 
And the Vertues difcourfed upon in Zully’s 
Offices are as judicioufly and clearly di- 
gefted under. their proper Heads,)as the . 
Subje@-Matter of moft Difcourfes written. 
by any: Modern Author, upon any Subject 
whatfoever. It.does-not fe¢ém poffible to 
contrive any Poem, whofe Parts can have 
a itruer, or more artful Connexion; than 
Virgils Aéneis :) And though it is now ob- 
jected by Monfieur Perrault, .as aFaule, 
that he did not carry on his Poem’to the 
Marriage of Atveas and Lavinia, yet we 
may ‘reafonably think, that he had very 
good Reafons for doing fo; becaufe in Au- 
gufiuss Court, where thofe fort of Things: 
were very Wellunderftood, it was received 
with as great Veneration as-it has been) 
fince ; and never needed the Recommendas 
tion of Antiquity, toiadd to its Authority. 
But: we: need: not recurr to an Exeufe, or, 
to any thing that may look like one,, in 
| | E this 
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this Matter: ‘It isa Fault in Heroic Poetry, 
to fetch Things from their firft Originals : 
And to carry the Thread of the Narrative 
down tothe laft Event, is altogether as 
dull. As Ffomer begins not with ‘the 
Rape of Helen, fo he does not go fo far 
as the Deftruction of Zroy. Men fhould 
rife from Table with fome Appetite re- 
maining : Anda Poem fhould leave fome 
View of fomething to follow, and not 
quite {hut ‘the Scenes; efpecially if the 
remaining \part of the Story be not ca- 
-pable of: much Ornament, nor will admit 
of Variety.. The Paffion of Love, with 
thofe that always follow upon its being | 
difappointed, had been {hewn already in — 
the Story of Dide. But Monfieur Perrault 
feems to have had his Head poffeffed with 
the Idea of French Romances ; which, to 
be fure, muft never fail to end in a ge- 
neral Wedding. | 
(2.) Another of Monfieur Perrault’s Ar- | 
suments, to prove thatthe Ancients did) 
not perfect their Oratory and Poefie, is. 
this; That the Mind of Man, being an 
inexhauftible Fund of new Thoughts and 
Projects; every Age added Obfervations 
of its own-to the former Store ;' fo that 
they fill encreafed in Politenefs, and by 
confequence, their Eloquence of ‘all forts, 
in Verfe or Profe, muft needs have been | 
more 
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more exact. Andasa Proof of this Affer- 
tion, he imftamces im Matters of Love ; 
wherein the Writings of the beft bred 
Gentlemen of all Antiquity, for want of 
Modern ‘Gallarttry, of which they had no 
Notion, were rude and unpolith’d, if 
compared with the Poems and Romances 
of the prefent Age. Here Monfieur Per- 
rault’s Skall in Architecture {eems to have 
deceiv'd him: For there is a wide Diffe- 
rence between an Art that, thaving no 
Antecedent Foundation in Nature, owes 
its firft Original sto fome particular Inven- 
tion, and all ats future Improvements to 
Super{tructures raifed by other Men upon 
that firfitGround-work; and betweenfuch 
Operations of the Mind, as are Congenial 
with our Natures; where Comveriation 
will polifh them, even without previous 
Intentions of domg fo; and where the 
Experience of a few Ages, if affifted by 
Books that may preferve particular Cafes, 
will carry them to:as great an Height as 
the Things themfelves are capable of: 
“ind therefore, he that now examines the 
Writings of the Ancient Moral Philofo- 
phers, .Araforle for inftance, or the Stoics, . 
will find, thar ithey made as nice Diftin- 
Gtions in all Matters relating to Vertue 
and Vice ; and that they under{tood Hu- 
mane Nature, with all its Paffions and 
| ae Appe- 
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Appetites, as accurately as any Philofo- 
phers have done fince. Befides, :it may: 
be juftly queftion’d, whether what Mon- 
ficur Perrault calls Politenef, be not very 
often rather a vicious. Aberration from, 
and Straining of :Nature, than an Im- 
provement of the Manners of the: Age’: 
If fo, it may reafonably be fuppofed, that 
thofe that medled ‘not with the Niceties 
of Ceremony and Breeding, before un- 
practifed, rather contemned them as im- 
proper or-unnatural; than omitted: them 
through . Ignorance’ occafioned by: the 
Roughnefs. of the. Manners of the Ages 
in which they lived. Ovid and Tibullus 
knew what Love: was;-in. its tendereft 
Motions ; they. defcribe its Anxieties and 
Difappointments in a; manner that raifes 
too too many Paffions, even in uncon- 
cerned Hearts ; they: omit no: probable 
Arts of Courtfhip and Addrefs ; and:keep- 
ing the Mark they aim at ftill:in view) 
they ‘rather chufe to fhew their ‘Paffion; 
than their: Wit:: And therefore they are 
not fo formal as the Heroes in Pharamond 
or Caffandra’; ~who,/by « pretending : to 
Exactnefs «in .all their Methods, commit 
ereater Improbabilitiesthanmadsde Gaule 
himfelf. In fhort, (¢) D’Ure, and (4) Gal: 
prenede, and the-reftssof the French Ros 
mancers, iby cover-{training »the String; 
3 | have 
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have broke it : And one can .as foon be- 
lieve that Varillas: and Maimbourg wrote 
the Hiftories of great ACtions juft as they 
wereidone, as that Men ever made Love in 
fuch a way as thefeLove-and-Honour Men 
defcribe. «» That: ‘Simplicity therefore of 
the;Ancients,. which Monfieur: Perrault 
underyalues, is*fo far’ from being a Mark 
of Rudenefs, ‘and. Want, of Complaifance, 
that their *Fault:lay>in-being too Na-~ 
tural,.in making too lively Defcriptions 
of Things, where Men want no Foreign 
Affiftanceto help them to form. their 
Ideas ; and where Ignorance, could it be 
had,is more valuable than any, much 
more than a Critical Knowledge... But, 


“(3.) Since,, te 
By. that loud Trumpet which our Courage 


aids, 


We learn, that. Sound, as well as Senfe, 
perfuades 5. : | 


the Felicity of »a manageable Language, 
when improvd by Men of nice Ears, and 
true: Judgments, is greater, and goes 
farther. to. make..Men Orators and Poets, 
than. Monfieur Perrault. feems willing, to 
allow,; -though there’ is a plain Reafon 
for -his. UnwillingnefS :, The French Lan- 
guage wants Strength to temper and fup- 
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port its Smoothnefs for the nobler Parts 
6f Poefie, and perhaps of Oratory too, 
though the Freuch Nation wants no Ac- 
complifhments neceflary to make a Poet, 
or an Orator. Therefore their late Cri- 
tics are always fetting Rules, and telling 
Men what muft be done, and what omit- 
ted, if they-would be Poets. What they 
firid they cannot: do. themfelves, fhall be 
fo cloge’d where they: may have the Ma- 
nagement, that others’ fhall be afraid to 
attempt it. They ate ‘too fond of their 
Language, to acknowledge where the 
Fault lies ; and therefore the chief Thing, 
they tell us, is, that Sence, Connexion 
and Method are the principal Things to-be 
minded. Accordingly, they havetranfla- 
ted moft of the Ancient Poets, even the 
Lyries, into French Profe ; and from thofe 
Tranflations they pafs ther Judgments, 
and callupon others todo fo too. So that 
when (to ufe Sir 7. Dexhan’s Comparifon) 
by pouring the Spirits of the Ancient 
Poctry front one Bottle into another, they 
have loft the moft Volatile Parts, and 
the reft lofes all its relitth ; thefe. Cri- 
tics exclaim againft the Ancients, as if 
they did not fufficiently underftand Poeti- 
cal Chymiftry. This is fo great’a Fruth, 
that even in Oratory it holds, though in 
a lets degree, Thucydides stooge 
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hard Meafure; to be compar’d with the 
Bifhop of Meanx, when his Orations are 
turned) into another Language, whilft 
Monfieur de Meaux’'s ftands unaltered ; for, 
though Sence' is Sence in every Tongue, 
yet all Languages havea peculiar Way of 
exprefling the fame Things j which is loft 
in Tranflations, and mucly more in Mon- 
fieur' DD Ablancourt’s, who: ‘profeffed to 
mund: two very different Things at once ; 
to Tranflate his’ Author, and to Write 
elegant’ Books in his own’ Language ; 
which: laft he has certainly done 3 and he 
knew:that more Perfons could:find fault 
with his Stile; if it had been faulty, . than 
find out Miftakesin his Rendring of Thucy. 
dides’sGreek. Befides, the Beauty of an Au- 
thor’s Compofition, is, in all Tranflations, 
entirely loft; about which the Ancients 
were fuperftitioufly exact, (7) and in their ¢ 


elegant Profe, as much almoft as ‘in their mait.orae, 
Verfe. So that a Man can have but ‘half libix. c.4. 


an Idea of the ancient Eloquence, and that f 
not always faithful, who judges of it with- 
out fuch a Skill in Greek and Latin as can 
enable him to read Hiftories, Orations 
and Poems in thofe Languages, with Eafe 
and Pleafure ; Efpecially if he 1s not fo 
well acquainted with the Hiftory, Learn- 
ing and Cuftoms of the Ages in which 
the great Men of Antiquity wrote, as to 
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be able to'difcern the Force of thé Atfu- 


fions which they continually make, :and 
which every Reader of their own Age eafily 
underftood, thoughtheir Beauty was foon 
loft, when once the Matters of Faé there 
tacitly referred'to, were forgotten); 9’ 

But thefe are Qualifications which Mon- 
fieur Perrault extremely: wants, who has 
neither Greek nor Latm enough to\under- 
take to make a Parallel’ between: Ancient 


and Modern: Orators and Poets... A par- 


ticular Enquiry into whofe Miftakes would 
lead- me too far out of the way ; | and be- 
fides, the World would. think me very 
vain, to attempt anything of this kind, 
after what the Famous Montieur Defpreaux 
has done already in his Critical Reflections 
upon Longinus : For there he~ has -given 
{o juft a Vindication: of thofe Great:Men, 
whom ‘he fo well knows: how to:imitate, 


that whatfoever. I can-fay: after him, will 


appear flat--and infipid« »1 shall therefore 


| rather chufe to return tormy Subject: ' 


CHAP, 
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Of Ancient and Modern Grammar. 


Rammar is one of the Sciences which 


¥ Sir Wiliam Temple fays, that Ck) no ‘kPag.44. 


Maniever difputed with the Ancients. 

As ‘this Aflertion is exprefled, it is a 
little ambiguous-: It may ‘be underftood 
of the Skill of the Moderns in'the Gram- 
matical Analogy» of Latin and Greek, or 
of their Skill in the Grammar of. their 
Mother-Tongues. « Befides, Grammar may 
either» be confidered: Mechanically, or Phi- 
lofophically. \ Thofe’ confider it | Mechant- 
cally, who only-examine the Idiotifms and 
Proprieties of every particular Language, 
and.lay down ‘Rules to teach them to 
others. - Thofe confider it as Philofopkers, 
who: confider Language, with the Na- 
ture of Grammatical Analogy’ in general, 
and then:carry down their Speculations to 
thofe particular Languages of which they 
are to difcourfe ; who run over the feveral 
Steps, by which every Language has al- 
tered its Zdiom } who enquire into the fe- 
vera] «Periections and Imperfections: of 
thofesTongues with which they are ac- 
-quainted, and (af they are living Languages) 
6 propofe 
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propofe Methods how to remedy them, 
or, at leaft, remove thofe Ob{fcurities which — 
are thereby occafioned in fuch Difcourfes 
where Truth is only regarded, and not | 
Eloquence. 

Now, this Mechanical Grammar of Greek 
and Latin has been very. carefully ftudied 
by Modern. Critics. » Sanélius, Scioppius, 
and Gerbard Voftus, befides a great: num- 
ber of others, who-have occafionally flewn 
their. Skill in their’ Iluftrations of An- — 
cient Authors, have given evident Proofs 
how well. they \underftood the Latin — 
Tongue :..So have’ Caninius, Clenard, | 
Gerhard Vofius, and abundance more, in | 
Greck.: Wherein they have gone. upon — 
fure Grounds, fince, befides a great’ Num- 
ber of Books in both Languages, upon | 
other Subjects, abundance of Grammatical 
Treatifes, fuch as Schelta upet Difhcult Au- 
thors, Gloffaries, Ouomafticons, Etymologi- | 
cons, Rudimeuts of Grammar, and the like, 
have been preferved, and publifhed by — 
skilful Men. (moft of themvat leaft): with — 
sreat Care and Accuracy. From alk which | 
there feems to be Reafon: to believe;. that 
fome Modern Critics may have under- 
ftood. the Grammatical Conftruction: of 
Latin, as well as Varro, or Cefar ;-and 
of Greek, as well as Arifterchus, or He- 
rodian. But this cannot be pretended fo 
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be #'tew Invention ; forthe Grammar of 
dead Languages can be only learned by 
Books: And fince their Analogy can nei- 
ther be encreafed nor diminifhed, it muft 
be left as we find it. 

So that when Sir Wikiam Temple fays, 
That no Man ever difputed Grammar with 
the Ancients: if he means, that we car- 
not make a new Grammar of a dead 
Language, whofe Analogy has been de- 
termined almoft MM Years, it is what 
can admit of no Difpute. But if he 


- mieans, that Modern Languages have not 
_ been Grammatically examined , at leaft, 


not with that Care that fome Ancient 
Tongues have been ; that is'a Propofition 
which may, perhaps, be very juftly que- 


ftioned. And he, of all Men, ought not 


to have arraign’d the Modern Ignorance 
in Grammar, who puts Delphos for Delphi, 
every where in his Zffays,tho’ he knows that 
Proper Names borrowd from Latix and 
Greek are always put in the Nominative- 
Cafe, in our Language. For thofe who find 
fault with others, ought to be critically 
exact in thofe ‘Things at leaft themfelves. 
But without making Perfonal Digreffions, 
in the firft place, it ought to be confi- 
dered, that every Tongue has its own pe- 
puliar Form, as well as its proper Words ; 
not communicable to, nor to be lanes 
: veh ‘ ne: Oe y 
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by. the. Analogy. of . another--Language : 
Wherefore, he is. the -beft,.Grammarian, 
who. isthe: perfeCteft |Mafter’ of the:Ana- 
logy of the Language which he is about ; 
and gives the trueft -Rules,- bys which 
another,..Man. may Jearn at. | ..Next,. To 
apply..this.to. our own. Eongue, it: may 
be certainly affirmed,» That the.Grammar. 
of Z£nglifbis-fo far our own, that! Skilbin 
the Learned’ Languages-is not -neceflary. 
to.comprehend it. )Ben. Fohnufon was. the 
firft Man, that I know,.ef, that did. any 
Thing confiderable 1n,it.:,-but -he feems.to; 
have been, too, much.-poflefled with the 
Analogy of, Latin and.Greek; to write.a | 
-perfect.Grammar. of. a,.Language whofe 
Conftruction. is: fo vaftly, difterent ;j tho) 
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lived. before ‘our. Tongue had met-with 
any of that Polifhing, which, within-thefe 
laft cc Years,. has. made.it appear almofh 
entirely New... After.him, came Dr.Walis 5 
who examined, the Ang/i/h. Tongue, like-a: 
Grammarian and a. Philofopher: at: ence, 
and. {hewed great Skill. in that Bufinefs : 
And, of this. Exgli/b. Grammar, one..may 
venture to.fay, Dhat it may befet,againit, 
any Thing that is extant.of .the Ancients, 
of that kind’: For, as Sir Wiliam. Temple 

, fays 
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fays upon another Occafion, there is 
a Strain of Philofophy;iand curious Thought, 


in his previous Effay of the: Formation of 


the Sounds of Letters ;:and of Suétilty, it 
his Grammar, in.the reducing of our Lan- 


euage under Genuine Rules‘of Art, that 


one would not expect in a Book of that 
kind:=203¢ atta3s : ebro 
The> Care: which. the Modern Italians 
havetaken ‘to cultivate and ‘refine their 
Language, is hardly to’ be believed by a: 
Peopleswho have been fo ‘carelefs of their 
own as the Eng/ifb have been; \till-within 
thefe laft xxx or XL Years. »» Volumes 
have been written againft fome Letters, 
and» in favour of others ¢/):. Cardinal 
Bembo drew up fuch large and exact Rules 
for: the Ztalzan, that one would have ima- 
sined> they could: not have received any 
Additions: ; and yet: Caffelvetro made an 
Enlargement which was bigger:than the 
Cardial’s-Original: Work,: to which Sal- 
viatt thought: it neceflary to.add-an 4p- 
pendix (m). The Academy: della: Crufca 
have been. above :'thefe.c Years. /sfting 
ther Language ; andiwith how: grear Ac- 
curacy and. Pains they have examined it, 
their Vocabulary, which has had feveral 
Impreflions, with .vaft Augmentations, 
from-what it was at firft, is a convincing 
Proofictctss! teove vee: 


re 
in 


(m) Vid. 
fi Penfiert 
diverf: dt 
Taffori,|.x. 
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In France, fince the Inftitution of the 
French Academy, the Grammar of their 
own Language has been ftudied with great 
Care. enaies himfelf could not be more 
nice in the Numbers of his Periods, than 
thefe Academiciaus have been in fetling 
the Phrafeology, in fnaing the Standard — 
of Words, and in making their Sentences, 
as well as they could, numerous and flow- 
ing. Chew Dittionary, which is come ont 
at laft ; Vaugelas's, Bouhours sand Menage’s 
Remarks upoathe French Tongue, Richelet’s 
and Furetiere’s Dittionaries, with abun- 
dance of other Books of that kind, which, 
though not all written by Members of 
the Academy, yet are all Imtations of 
the Patterns which they firft fet, are Evi- 
dences of this thew Care. This Sir Wil. | 
liam fomewhere owns: And though he 
there fuppofes, that thefe Filers and Po- 
lifbers may have taken away a great part | 
of the Strength of the Tongue, (which, 
in the main, is true enough,) yet that is — 
no Objection againft ther Critical Skill 
in Grammar ; upon which Account only 
their Labours are here taken notice of. 
So much for the Mechanical Part of Gram- 
mar. +n 
Philofophical Grammar was never, ‘that — 
we know of, much minded bythe An- | 
cients. So that any great — 
Oo 
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of this fort, are to be looked upon as Mo- 


dern Additions to the Commonwealth of 
Learning. The moft confiderable Book 
of that kind, that I know of, is Bifhop 


| Wilkin's Effay towards a Real Charaéter, 
| and Philofophical Language : A Work, 


which thofe who have ftudied, think they 
can never commend enough. To this 


one ought to add, what may be found re- 


lating to the fame Subject, in the Third 


_ Book of Mr. Lock’s Effay of Humane Un- 


derftanding. 


CHA P...VI. 


OF Ancient aud Modern ArchiteGure, 


Statuary, and Painting. 


Itherto the Moderns feem to have 
} had very little Reafon to boaft of 


_ their Acquifitions and Improvements ; 


Let us fee now what they may have here- 
after: Inthofe Arts, fure, ifinany, they 
may challenge the Preference, which de- 
pending upon great Numbers of Experi- 
ments and QObfervations, that do not 
every Day occurr, cannot be fuppofed to 
be brought to Perfection ina few Ages. 
Among 
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Refle&tions.. upox 
Among fuch, doubtlefs, Architecture, Sculp: 
ture and Painting may and ought here to 
be reckoned ; both becaufe they were: ex- 
tremely valued by the Axcients, and: do 
till keep up their juft Price. They are 
likewife very properly taken notice ‘of. 
in this Place, becaufe they have always 
been the Entertainments of Ingenious and 
Learned Men, whofe Circumftances would 
sive them: Opportunity to lay out Money 
upon them, or. to pleafe themfelves with 
other Men’s Labours. In thefe Things, «if 

we may take Men’s Judgments in their 
own Profeffions, the Ancients have. far 
out-done the Moderns. The Jtalians, 
whofe Performances have been the moft — 
confiderable «in this: kind; and who, as 
Genuine Succeflors of the Old. Romans, 


_are not’ apt to undervalue what they do | 


themfelves, : have, for the.moft part, given 
the uncontefied Pre-eminence to the An- | 
cient Greek Architects, Painters and)Séulp- 
tors... Whofe Authority we ought the ra- ‘ 
ther to. acquiefce in,» becaule Afichael- 
Angelo and- Bernini, two. wonderful::Ma- 
fters, and not a little jealous of their;Ho- 
nour, did always ingenuoufly declare, that 
their. beft, Pieces were exceeded, by; fome 
of the ancient Statues ftill to be feen-at 
kome, | . ved 


Here 
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Here therefore I at firft intended to have 
left off; and I thought my felf obliged to 
refign what I believed could not be main- 
tained, when Monfieur Perrault’s Parallel 
of the Ancients and Moderns. came to my 
Hands. His Skill in Architecture and 
Mechanicks, may, in all probability, be re- 
lied upon; fince the French King, who 
is not over-apt to conferr Employments 
upon Men that do not underftand how to 


manage them, has made him (#) Chief Sur- (#) Pre- 

miler Came 
| ag ¥ ‘ i nis de 1a 
- werfation with the fineft Pieces of Anti- Swrinten- 


quity, and of thefe Later Ages, which his 4 #* 


Battmens 


Employment neceflarily led himto, fitted ge France. 


veyor of bis Buildings. And his long Con- 


him’ for judging of thefe Matters better 
than other Men. So that, though there 
might be great Reafon not to agree to his 
Hypothefis of the State of Ancient and Mo- 
 dern Eloquence and Poefhe; yet in Things 
of this Nature, where the Mediums of 
Judging are quite different, and where 
Geometrical Rules of Proportion, which 
in their own Nature are unalterable, go 
very far to determine the Queftion, his 
Judgment feemed to be of great weight. 
I fhall therefore chufé rather to give 2 
fhort View of what he fays upon thefe 
Subjects, than to pafs any Cenfure uport 
them of my own. 


OF 
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Pag. 88. 


Of Architecture, he fays ; ‘ That though 
‘the Moderns have received. the Know- 
* ledge of the Five Orders from the An- 
“cients, yet if they employ it to better 
‘ Purpofes, if their Buildings be more 
‘ufeful, and more beautiful, then they 
‘ muft be allowed to be the better Archi- 
“tects: For it is in Architecture, as it is 
‘in Oratory ; as he that lays down Rules, 
“when and how to ule Metaphors, Hy- 


‘ perbole’s, Apoftrophe’s, or any other. Fi- — 


‘ sures of Rhetoric, may very often not 
“be fo good an Orator as he that ufes 
‘them judicioufly in his Difcourfes: So 
‘he that teaches what a Pilar, an Archi- 
‘ trave or a Cornice is, and that inftructs 
‘ another in the Rules of Proportion, fo 
* asto adjuft all the Parts of each of the 


-* feveral Orders aright, may not be fo 
* good an Architect as he that builds a 
‘ magnificent Temple, or a noble Palace, | 


‘chat {hall anfwer all thofe Ends for which 


‘fuch Structures are defigned. That the. 


‘ chief Reafon why theDoric,the Jonic,or the 


* Corinthian Models have pleafed fo much, | 
“is, partly becaufe the Eye has been long _ 


* accuftomed to them, and partly becaufe 
“they have been made ufe of by Men 
‘ who underftood and followed thofe other 
“Rules which will eternally pleafe, upoa 
* the fcore of real Ufefulnets ; whereas the 
* Five 


: 
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© Five Orders owe their Authority to 
‘ Cuftom, rather than to Nature. That 

© thefe Univerfal Rules are ; To make thofe Pag. 95. 
* Buildings which will bear it, lofty and 
‘wide : In Stone-work, to ufe the largett, 
the fmootheft, and the eveneft Stones : 
© To make the Joints almoft imperceptible : 
_©To place the Perpendicular Parts of the 
_* Work exactly Perpendicular, and the 
_ © Horizontal Parts exa€tly Horizontal : To 
|‘ fapport the weak Parts of the Work by 
| “ theftrong : to cut Square Figures perfect- 
“ty Square, and Round Figures perfectly 
_* Round: To hew the whole exactly true ; 
‘and to fix all the Corners of the Work 
* evenly, asthey ought to be. That thefe 
© Rules, well obferv’d, will always pleafe 
- © even thofe who never underftood one 
|“ fingle Term of Art : ..Whereas the other 
- * accidental Beauties, fuch as he fuppofes 
© Doric, Lonic, or Corinthian Work to be, 
© pleafe, only becaufe they are found to- 
“gether with thefe, though their being 
“the moft confpicuous Parts of a Build- 
- “ing; made them be firft obferv’d : From 
“ whence Men began to fanfie Inherent 
* Beauties:in that, which owes the greateft 
“part of itsCharms to the good Company 
*-in which it is taken notice of, and fo in 
* time delighted, when it was feen alone. 

‘ That otherwife it would be impoffible Pag.97,05 
ine * that 
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Pag. 114 


Pag. 156 
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that there should be fo great‘a Variety in 
othe Affigning of the ‘Proportions of the 
‘ feveral Orders ;» no two eminent Archi- 
“tects ever, keeping to the fame. Meafure, 
‘ though they have neither {poiled nor 

‘ teflened:the Beauty of their Works... That 
“if'we Be to Particulars, we fhall not find 

‘ (forthe purpofe) mn the Pantheon at Rome, 
* which is the:moft regular, and the moft 

" magnificent ancient Building now. ex- 
“tant, two’ Pillatss of a like © thicknelfs. 
‘That (0) the’ Girders. of the arched 
* Roof do -not. lie’ full upon the «great 
; Columns or Pilafters ; but fome:'quite 
‘over the Cavities of the Windows 
“which are underneath ;) others half over 
“the Windows, and’ half upon’ the ‘Co- 
“lumns or Pilafters.. That theModillons 
‘ of the Cornice'are not exactly over the 
‘Middle of the Chapiters of the Pillars. 
‘That in the Fronts of the Piazza’s, the 
‘ Number of the Modillons in Sides of equal 
“length is not alike : With feveral In- 
* {tances of Negligence, which would now 
“be thought unpardonable. ‘That, gene- 
“rally {peaking, in other Buildings, their 
“ Floors were twice as thick as their Walls ; 

* which loaded them exceedingly, to no 
_ purpofe. That their Way of Laying 

" Stones in Lozenges, was inconvenient, 
“as well as troublefome; finceevery ee 
O 


& 
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‘ fo placed, was a Wedge to force thofe 


“ afunder.on which it leaned. ‘That they Pag, 117, 


‘did not. underftand the niceft Thing in 
© Architecture, which is, the Art of Cut- 
‘ ting Stones in fuch-a manner, as that 
‘ feveral: Pieces might be jointed one into 
‘another’;' for want of which, they made 
¢ their Vaults of Brick plaifter’d over ; 
‘ and their ‘Architraves of Wood, or of 
< one fingle Stone ; which obliged: them 
‘to fet their Pillars clofer to one: ano- 
‘ther than otherwife had been neceflary : 
‘Whereas, by this Art of Cutting Stone, 
‘ Arches have been made almoft flat; Stair- 
‘ Cafes of a vaft height have been raifed, 
‘ where the Spectator is at a lofs to tell 
‘what fupports them; whilft the Stones 
* are jointed into each other in fuch a man- 
‘ner, that they mutually bear up them- 
‘felves, without any Reft but the Wall, 
‘into which the innermoft. Stones are 


‘ faftened. That they had not Engines to Pag. 113, 


* raife their Stones to any confiderable 
“height ; but if the Work was low, they 
‘carried them upon their Shoulders ; if 
‘high, they raifed floping Mounts of 
* Farth level with their Work, by which 
“they: rolled up their Stones to what 
“height they pleafed : For, as for the 
* Engines for Raifing of Stones, in Vitru- 
| * vius, thofe who underftand Mechanics, 
7 3 ‘ are 
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‘ are agreed, that they can never be very fer- 
‘ viceable. ‘That it isnot the Largenefs of a 
‘ Building,but the well executing of a Noble 
‘Defign, which commends an Architet ; 
* otherwife the Zgyptian Pyramids,as they 
‘ are the greateft, would alfo be the fineft 
‘ ftrutures.in the World. And: laft of all; 
‘ That the French King’s Palace at Verfailles, 
‘ and the Frontifpiece of the Louvre, difco- 
* ver more true Skill in Architecture of all 
‘forts, than any thing which the Ancients 
‘ ever performed, if we may judge of what 
£ is loft, by what remains.’ 

What Monfieur Perrault fays of the An- 
cients Way of Raifing their Stone, may be 
confirmed by the Accounts which Gar¢z- 
laffo de la Vega, and others, give of the 
vaft Buildings of mafly Stone which the 
Spaniards found in Pera, upon their firft 


Arrival. It is moft certain, that the Pe- 


ruvians knew not the Ufe of Iron ; and 
by confequence, could make no Engines. 
very ferviceable for fuch a purpofé. They 
ground their Stones one againft another, . 
to {mooth them ; and afterwards they 
raifed them with Leavers : And thus, 
with Multitude of Hands they reared fuch 
Stru€tures as appeared wonderful even 
to Men acquainted with Modern Ar- 
chitecture, ’ +S RR 


OF 
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Of Sculpture, he fays; © That we are 


Ft 


‘to diftinguifh between entire Statues, 


* and Baffo Relievo's ; and inentire Statues, 
* between Naked and Cloathed Pieces. 
‘The Naked Images of the Ancients, as 
© Hercules, Apollo, Diana, the Gladiators, 
‘the Wreftlers, Bacchus, Laocoon, and fome 
“few more, are truly admirable : They 
‘ fhew fomething extremely Noble, which 
© one wants Words for, that is not to be 
‘found in Modern Work: Though he 
‘ cannot tell whether Age does not con- 
“tribute to the Beauty. That iffome of 
* the moft excellentof the Modern Pieces 
* fhould be preferved MD or MM Years; 
‘or ting’d with fome Chymical Water, 
‘that could in a fhort time make them 
‘ appear Antique, it 1s probable they would 
‘be viewed with the fame Veneration 
‘which is now payed to Ancient Statues. 
* That the Naked Sculpture of » fingle 

* Figures is a very noble Art indeed, but 

* thefimpleft of any that has ever charmed 
© Mankind ; not being.burthen'd with a 

* Multiplicity of Rules, nor needing the 

* Knowledge of any other Art to com- 
* pleat it; fince a Man that has a Genius 
‘and Application, wants only a beautiful 
' Model tn a proper Pofture, which he 1s 
‘ faithfully to copy : And therefore, That 


Pag. 126. 


Pag. 129.5 


€ jn the Cloathed Statues of the Ancients, Pag. 125, 
; os F A é the 122, 123. 
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‘-the Drapery wants much of that Art 
‘which is difcernible in fome Modern 
§ Pieces ; they could. never. make! the 
© Cloaths fit loofe to the Bodies, nor ma- 
* nage the Folds fo as to appear eafie and 
‘ flowing, like well-made Garments upon 
* living Bodies... That the Baffo Relievo’s 
‘of the Ancients plainly thew, thatthe 
* Statuaries in thofe Days did not under- 
* ftand: all the Precepts that are neceffary 
“to compleat their Art; becaufe they 
© never obferved the Rules of Perfpedctive, 
* they did not leffen their Figures gradual- 
‘ly, to make them fuitable to the Place 
‘ where they ftood, but fet them almotft 
‘all upon the fame Line; fo that ithofe 
“behind were as large, and as  diftin- 
* guifhable, as thofe betore ; as ifthey had 
* been purpofely mounted upon Steps, to 
‘be feen over one another's Heads. That 
‘ this is vifible in the Columma Trajana, at 
‘this Day, though that is the nobleft an-_ 
“ cient Performance in Baffo Relievo {tll 
“ remaining ; wherein, together with fome 
“very beautiful Airs of {ome of the Heads, 
‘and fome very happy Poftures, one may 
‘ difcern that there is fcarce any Artimthe 
* Compofition of the whole, no gradual 
‘Jeflening of. the Redievo in. any part, 
* with great Ignorance in Perfpective in 
> the whole. ‘That the ancient Works in 

TS a ee ae  Baff 
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¢ Baffo Relievo did not truly deferve that pag. 133. 


‘ Name, being properly entire Statues, ei- 
€ ther {awed down perpendicularly, from 
* Headto Foot, with the fore-part faften’d 
“orglued to a flat Ground, or funk half 


‘way in: Whereas the true Art con- Pag.134. a 


‘ fifts in raifing the Figures fo from their 
¢ Ground, which is of the fame Piece, 
* that with two or three Inches of Re- 
‘evo, they may appear like diftinct 
‘Images funk into the Ground,’ fome 
‘ more, fome lefs, according to the feveral 
© Diftances in which they ought to be 
* placed. | 


Of Paznting, he fays ; ‘ That Three pag. 143. 


‘ Things are neceflary to make a perfect 
Picture ; Zo reprefent the Figures truly ; 
* Zo exprefs the Paffions naturally ; and, To 
* put the whole judicioufly together. For 
‘the Férfl, It is neceflary that all the 
* Out-Lines be jufthy Drawn, and that 
“every Part be properly Coloured. For 
* the'Second, It is neceflary that the Painter 
“ fhould hit the different Airs and Cha- 
* raéters of the Face, with all the Poftures 

* of the Figures, fo as to exprefs what 

* they do, and what they think. Zhe 

* whole is judicioufly put together, when 
* every feveral Figure is fet in the Place 
“in which we fee it, for a particular Pur- 
* pofe ; and the Colouring gradually 
) * weakened, 
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Pag. 136. 


Pag. 138. 
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‘ weakened, fo as to fuit that part of the 
‘Plain in which every Figure appears.’ 
‘ All which is as applicable to the feveral 
‘Parts of a Picture that has but. one: Fi- 
‘gure, as to the feveral Figures: in a 
‘ Pidture that has more. ‘That if we 
« judge of Ancient and Modern Paintings 
‘ by this Rule, we may divide them into 
‘ Three Claffles: The Firft takes in the 
« Age of Zeuxis, Apelles, Timanthes, and 
‘ the reft chat are fo much admired in An- 
‘ tiquity.. The Second takes in the Age 
‘of Raphaél, Titian, Paul Veronefe, and 
‘ thofe other great Mafters that flourifhed 
‘ in Jtaly inthe laft Age. She Third con- 
‘ tains the Painters of our own Age, fuch 
“as Pouffin, Le Brun, and the like. That if 
‘ we may judge of the Worth of the Painters 
‘ of the Firft Clafle, by the Commendations 
‘which have been given them, we have 
* Reafon to fay, either that their Admirers 
“did not underftand Painting well, or. 
‘ that themfelves were not fo valuable, 
“or both. That whereas Zeuxs is faid to 
“ have painted a Bunch of Grapes fo natu- 
“rally, that the Birds peck’d at them ; 
“Cooks have, of late Years, reached at 
* Partridges and Capons, painted in Kit- 
* chins ; which has made By-{tanders {mile, 
* without raifing the Painter's Reputation 
* to any great height. That the Contention 
* between 
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“between Protogenes and Apelles fhewed Pag. 139: 
“the Infancy of their Art : Apedes was 
“ wonderfully applauded for Drawing a 
* very fine Stroke upon a Cloth: Proto- 
‘ genes drew a Second over that, ina dif- 
“ferent Colour; which Apeles fplit in- 
‘to two, by a Third. Yet this was not Pag. 141: 
‘fo much as what Giotto did, who lived 
‘ in the Beginning of the Reftoration of 
* Painting in Jtaly, who drew, without 
“ Compafles, with a fingle Stroke of a 
‘Pencil, upon a Sheet of Paper, an O, 
* fo exquifitely round, that it is ftill Pro- 
* verbial among the /talians, when they 
* would defcribe a Man that is egregioufly 
© ftupid, to fay, That he is as round as 
‘ the O of Giotto. That when Pouffin's Pag. 142: 
© Hand fhook fo much, that he could {carce 
* manage his Pencil, he painted fome Pieces 
* of inettimable Value; and yet very in- ne i 
€ different Painters would have divided a 
“every Line that he drew, into nine or " 
* ten Parts. That the Chinefes, who can- 
* not yet exprefs Life and Paffion in their 
* Pieces, will draw the Hairs of the Face and 
* Beard fo fine, that one may part them 
* withthe Eye from one another, and tell 
‘them. Though the Ancients went much Pag, 152! 
‘ beyond all this; for the Remains of the 
* Ancient Painting difcover great Skill in 
‘ Defigning, great Judgment in Ordering 
BORO | * of 
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© of the Poftures, much Noblenefs and M2- 
« jefty in the Airs of the Heads ; but little 
‘ Delign, at the fame time, in the Mixing 
© of their Colours, and none at all in the 
‘ Perfpective, or the Placing of the Fi- 
“ sures. That their Colouring is all equal- 
‘ly ftrong ; nothing comes forward, :no- 
€ thing falls back in their Pictures ; the Fi- 
“ suresare almoft all upon a Line : So that 
‘ their Paintings appear-like Pieces in Baffa- 
« Relievo,coloured ; alldry and unmoveable, 
* without Union, without Connexion, and 
‘ that living Softnefs which diftinguifhes 
‘ Pictures trom Statues in Marble or Cop- 
‘per. Wherefore, fince the Paintings of 
“ thefe Ancient Matters werejuftly defign’d, 
“and the Paffions of every feveral Figure 
‘ naturally exprefied, which are the Things 
‘ that the generality of Judges moft ad- 
‘ mire, who cannot difcern thofe Beauties 
“ that refult from a judicious Compofition 
“of the whole, fo well as they can the 
‘ diftinét Beauties of the feveral Parts, 
‘there is noAwonder that Zeuxis and A- 
* pelles, and the other Ancient Matters, 
‘were fo famous, and fo well rewarded. 
* For, of the Three Things at firft afligned, 
© as neceflary to a Perteét Painter, true 
‘ Drawing, with proper Colouring, affect 
* the Senfes; natural Expreffing of the Mo- 
* tions of the Soul, move the Paffions : 
5. “ whereas 
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* whereas a Judicious Gompofition of the pag.146. 


‘whole, which is difcernible in an Artful 
© Diftribution of Lights and Shades, in the 
“gradual Leflening of Figures, according 
‘-totheir refpective Places, in making e- 
“very Figure°anfwer to. that particular 
© Purpofe which> it ‘is intended ‘to repre- 
*fent, affects the Underftanding only ; 
“and fo, inftead of Charming, will rather 


* difguft an unskilful Spectator.’ “Such a Pag. 147. 


© Man, and'under this Head’ almoft all 
“Mankind may be comprehended, will 
“ contentedly forgive the grofleft Faults in 
* Perfpective, if the Figures are but very 
* prominent, and the View not‘ darkened 
“by too much Shade ;_ which, in their 
“Opinion, {poils all Faces, efpecially of 
“ Friends,. whofe Images chiefly fuch Men 
* are defirous to fee:” | 

When he compares the Paintings‘ of 
Raphaél and Le Bruw together, he oblerves, 


* That Raphael teems to ‘have had the Pag. 156. 


“greater Genius of the two ; that there is 
‘fomething fo Noble in his Poftures, and 
“the Airs of his Heads ; fomething fo juft 
‘in his Defigns, ‘fo perfect in the Mixture 
“of his Colours, that’ his St. Michael will 
‘always be thought the firft Picture in 
“the World, unlefs ‘his AZ. Family-fhould 
“difpute Precedency with it. In fhort, 
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* he fays, That if we confider the Perfons rag. 160. 
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* of Raphaél and Le Brun, Raphaél perhaps 
‘ may be the greater Man: But if wecon- 
“ fider the Art, asa Collection of Rules, 
“all neceflary to be obferved to make it 
* perfect, it appearsmuch more compleat 
‘in Monfieur Le Brun’s Pieces: For Ra- 
* phaél underftood fo little of the gradual 
‘Leflening of Light, and Weakening of 
“ Colours, which is caufed by the Inter- 
* pofition of the Air, that the hindermoft 
* Figures in his Pieces appear almoft as 
‘ plain asthe foremoft ; and the Leaves of 
‘ diftant Trees, almoft as vifible as of thofé 
‘near at hand; and the Windows of 4 
* Building four Leagues off, may all be 
* counted.as eafily as of one that is within 
‘twenty Paces: Nay, he cannot tell whe- 
*‘ ther fome part of that Beauty, now fo 
* peculiar to Rapbaél’s Pieces, may not, 
“in a great meafure, be owing to Time, 
* which adds a real Beauty to good Paint 


. ings. For, in the Works of this kind, as 


. Pag. 16Es 


‘in New-kill'd Meat, or New-gather'd 
‘ Fruit, there is a Rawnefs and Sharpnefs, 
* which Time alone concoéts and fweetens, 
* by mortifying that Which has too much 
“Life, by weakening that which is too 
‘ftrong, and by muxing the Extremities 
“of every Colour entirely into one ano- 
“ther. So that no Man can tell what 
* will be the Beauty of Le Braun's Family 
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‘ of Darius, Alexander's Triumph, the De- 
* feat of Porus, and, fome other Pieces of 
“equal Force, when Time fhall have done 
“her, Work,. and fhall have added. thofe 
© Graces which are now fo remarkable in 
“the Sz. Michael, and the H/. Family. One 
‘may already obferve, that Monfieur 
‘ Le Brun's Pieces begin to foften ; and 
“that Time has, in part, added. thofe 
“Graces which It alone can give, by 
* fweetning what. was left. on purpofe, 
‘by the judicious Painter, to amufe its 
* Activity, and to keep it from the Sub- 
* {tance of the Work.’ .. Thus far Mon- 
fieur Perrault. | , 
Whether his Reafonings are juft, I dare 
not determine: Thus much may very 
probably be inferred, That im thefe Things 
alfo the World does not Decay fo faft as 
Sir William Temple. believes ; and that 
Pouffix, Le Brun and Bersini have made 
it evident by their Performances in Paint- 


ing and Statuary, (p) That we have had (p)Pag.s2: 


Mafters in both thefe Arts, who have de- 
Served a Rank with thofe that flourifbed in 
the laf? Age, after they were again reftored 
to thefe Parts of the World. 
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C HA P. VIE’ \ 
General Reflections relating to the 
following Chapters : With an Ac- 
count of _ Sir, William. Temple’s 
Hypothefis of the Hiftory of Learn- 

ang. vks Sea 


muehenbolts\Chaitns to-comAltead ahaa 


numerous Pretenders, might, becaufé 
of their Confidence and Numbers, be much 


relied ‘on, it were an eafie Thine to de- , 
termine upon the remaining Parts: of | 


Learning, hereafter to be difcourfed’ of. 
The generality of the Learned ‘have given 
the Ancients the Preference'in thofe Arts 
and Sciences which have hitherto ‘been 


confidered: But forthe: Precedency in 


thofe Parts of Learning which full remain | 
to be enquired into, the Moderus have put — 
in their Claim, ‘with great Brisknefs: “A- 


mong this fort, I reckon Mathematical 
and Phyfical Sciences, confidered in their 
largeft Extent. Thefe are Things which 
have no Dependence ‘upon ‘the Opinions 


of Men for their Truth ; they will admit | 


of fixed and undifputed Mediums of Com- 


parifon and Judgment : So that, though — 
it may be always debated, who have been — 


the 
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_ the beft Orators,.or who the beft Poets ; 


yet it cannot always bea Matter. of Con- 
troverfie, who have been the, greateft ~ 
Geometers , Arithmeticzans , Aftronomers, 
Mufcians, Auatomifts, Chymifts, Botanifts, 


or the like ; becaufe a fair Compariion be- 
_ ‘tween the Inventions, Obferyations, Expe- 


riments and Collections of the contending 


Parties, muft certainly put an End tothe 


| Difpute, and give full Satisfaction to all 
‘Sides, 


The Thing contended for, is, the Avow- 
ledge of Nature ; what. the Appearances 
are which it exhibits, and how they are 
exhibited ; thereby to fhew how they 


_ may be enlarged, and diverfified, and Im- 
_ pediments of any fort removed. In order 


to this, it will be neceflary, ( 1.) To find 
out all the feveral Affe@tions and Proper- 
ties of Quantity, abftractedly confidered ; 
with the Proportions of its Parts and 


_ Kinds, either feverally confidered, or com- 
_ pared and compounded with oneanother ; 


either as they may be in Motion, or at 


Reft: Thisis properly the Mathematician's 
Bufinels.. (2.) To collect great Num 
bers of Obfervations, and to make a vaft 
Variety of Experiments upon all forts of 
Natural Bodies. And becaufe this cannot 


_ be done without proper Tools, ( 3.) To 


contrive fuch Inftruments, by which the 
G Cone 
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Conftituent Parts of the Univerfe, ‘and of 
all its Parts, even ‘the moft minute; or thé 
moft yemote, may lie'more open to’our 
View; and their’ Motions, or other Af 
fections, be better calculated and examined, 
than°could otherwife have been’ done: by 
our unaffifted Senfes.(4:) To range all 
the feveral Species of Natural ‘Things un- 
der proper’ Heads ;. ‘arid’ affign’ fit. Chara- 
Gerifticks, or Marks, whereby they may 
be readily found out, and diftinguifhed 
from one another.’ -(5..) To adapt all the — 
Catholick A ffetions: of ‘Matter and» Mo-— 
tion’ to all the known’ Appearances of 
Things, ‘fo as to be able to tell how Na- 
ture works ; and, in fome particular Cafes, 
to command her. ' This will take in 4/fre- 
nomy, Mechanics, Optics, Mufc, with the 
other Phyfico- Mathematical and’ Phyfico- 
Mechanical Parts of Knowledge ; ‘as alfo, 
Anatomy, Chymiftry, with the whole Ex- 
tent of Natural Hiffory: Yt will help'us to. 
make a juft Comparifon between the’ Az- 
cient and Modern Phyfies; that fowemay 
certainly® determine. who Philofophized 
beft, Ariftotle and Democritus, or M. Boyle 
and Mr: Newton, - 

In thefe Things therefore the Compa- 
rifon is to be made, wherein one can go 
no higher.than the Age of Alippocrares, 
Arifiotle: and Fheopbraftus ;° becaute the 

Writings 


- “the Giants themfelves.’ To weaken this, 
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Writings of the Philofophers before them 
are all loft. It may therefore be plaufibly 
objected, That this is no fair Way of Pro- oe 
ceeding, becaufe the.gyptians and Chal- He 
dwans were Famous for many Parts of a 
real Learning long before ; from whom 
Pythagoras; Thales, Plato, and all the 
other Grecian Philofophers, borrow’d vehat 
they knew. This Sir Willtam Temple in- 
fifts at large upon; fo that it will be ne- 
ceflary to examine the Claims of thefe 
Nations to: Univerfal Learning: Jn do- 
ing of which, J fhall follow Sir William 
Temple's Method ; firft I {hall give a fhort 
Abftract of his Hypothefis, and then en- 
quire how far it may be relied on. 

Sir. William Temple tells us, That the 
chiefeft Argument that is produced in 
behalf of the Moderns, is; (g) § Thar (q) Pag.s. 
* they have the Advantage of the An- 
“ cients Difcoveries to help their own’: So 
‘that, like Dwarfs. upon Giants Shoul- 
* ders, they muft' needs: fee farther than 
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we are told, (7) * That thofe whom we (7) Pag. 
“call Ancients,are Moderns, if compared to °""* 
* thofe who are ancienter thanthey: And . 
* that there were vaft Lakes of Learning in 
* Aigypt, Chaldea, India and China; where 
* it {tagnated for many Ages, tillthe Greeks 
. brought Buckets, and drew it out.’ 
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The Queftion therefore which is firft 
to be asked here, is, Where are the Books 
and Monuments wherein thefe Treafures were 
depofited for fo many Ages 2? And becaufe 
they are not to be found, Sir Wikiam 
Temple makes a doubt, (5) Whether Books 
advance any other Science, beyond the parti- 
cular Records of Actions, or Recihers of 
Time. He may refolve it foon, 1f he en- 
quires how far a Man can go in Aftrono- 
mical Calculations, for which the Chal. 


deans are faid to be fo Famous, without — 


the Ufe of Letters. The Peruvian An- 
tiquities, which he there alledges, for 
Iwelve or Thirteen Generations, from 


Mango Capac, to Atahualpa, were not of — 


above D Years ftanding. The Mexican 


Accounts were not fo old ; and yet thefe, 


though very rude, needed Helps to be 
brought down to us. The Peruvian Con- 
veyances of Knowledge, according to 


GarGilaffo de la Vega, were not purely : 


Traditionary, but were Fringes of Cotton, 


of feveral Colours, tied and woven with > 


a vaft Variety of Knots, which had all 
determinate Meanings ; and fo fupplied 
the Ufe of Letters, ina tolerable degree : 
And the Mexican Antiquities were pre- 


ferved, after a fort, by Pitures ; of which 


we have a Specimen in Parchas’s Pilgrim. 


So that when Sir William Temple urges 


the 
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the Traditions of thefe People, to prove 


chat Knowledge may be conveyed to Po- 


‘fterity without Letters, he proves only 


what is not difputed, namely, That Know- 


ledge can be imperfeétly conveyed to Po- 


-Mfterity without Letters ; not that Tradi- 
_ tion can preferve Learning as well as Books, 


or fomething equivalent. 
But fince Sir William Temple lays no 


great Weight upon this Evafion, I ought 
not to infift any longer upon it. He fays 


therefore, (¢) ‘ That it is a Queftion, (+) pag, s, 


“whether the Invention of Printing has 


“ multiplied Books, or only the Copies of 


“them ;°fince, if we believe that there 
© were Six Hundred Thoufand Books in 


i ¢ 
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the Ptolemean Library, we fhall hardly 
pretend to equal it by any of ours, nor 


_“ perhaps by all put together ; that is, we 
-* fhall fearce be able'to produce fo many 
_* Originals that have lived any ‘Time, and 
_* thereby given Teftimony of their having 
“been thought worth preferving.’ Ali this, 
asit is urged by Si William Temple, is 


liable to great Exception. For, (1.) If 
_ we fhould allow that there is no Hyper- 
bole in the Number of Books in the Pro- 

lem@an Library, yet we are not to take 
our E{timate by the common Way of 


Reckoning. Every Oration of Demojthenes 


and Socrates, every Play of Ai/chylus or 
| G 
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Ariftopbanes, every Difcourfe of Plato or 
Ariftotle, was anciently called a Volume. 
This will. leflen the Number to us, who 
take whole Collections of every Author's 
Works .in one Lump ;. and accordingly 
give Names to them in our Catalogues, 
if printed together, under »one:Fitle. 
(2.) Sir William Temple feems to take: it 
for granted, that all*thefe Books: were | 
Originals ;, that isto fay, Books worth pre- 
ferving ; which is more than any Man 
can now prove. » I fuppofe he dhimfelf 
believes that there were Ancients of all — 
Sorts and Sizes, as well as there are: Mo- 
derns now. . And he that raifes.a Library, 
takes in Books of all. Values ; fince bad 
Books have their Ufes to Learned Men, 
as wellas good ones. ‘So. that,\ for>any 
Thing. we know to the contrary, there 
might have been inthis Alexandrian: Li- 
brary a great Number.of (« ) Scribbles, 
that, like; Mufbrooms or Flies, are born.and 
die in {mali Circles of Time. 3.) The 

World can make ‘a better Judgment of the | 
Value of what 1s Joft,, at leaft, as far as it 
relates to the prefent Enquiry, than one | 
at firft View might perhaps imagine: The 
loft Books of the: Antiquities of feveral 
Nations, of their Civil Fiiftory, -of the Li- 
sits of their feveral Empires and Common- 
wealths, of their Superftitious Rites and Ce- 
remonies, 
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remonies, of their - Laws and Manners; or 
of any: ‘Thing immediately relating 'toany 
of thefé; are not hére:to -be confidered) 
becaufe iit’ candot: beopretendéd that the 
Moderns could: knowoany of thefé‘Things, 
but'-as) they were taught.10 Sooneither is 
what may: have related to Ethics:Palitics, 
Poéhesadd Oratory here tocbe urged ince 
inthofe! Matters, thes Worth .of ‘Ancient 
Knowledge hasalready peenafierted: So 
that ave! aneo'oifly no vehquireiowhat and 
howegreat the diofs tsafall thofe: Books 
upon Natural, or;Mathematical Argaments, 
whieh; were preferved) imthe Alexandrian, 
Aftatich»-and.. Roman. Dibrar ies, + of .men= 
tioned inthe Writings of the:Andient Phi- 
Jofophers; and Hiftorians.:. By which De- 
duction; ‘the :fornier’Number will be yet 
again ;confiderabbydieflened.. > 9°: 
-esNow, avery true Judgment of Ancient 
Skill in, NaturalbcHiftory. may \be-formed 
out. of Pliny, whofécExtracts) of! Books, 
fill extant, dre‘fo\particular for the'pre- 
fent Purpofe;:that-there-is. Reafon to: be: 
ligve: they) were not ocareléflys made of 
thofe that are loftzs:Galea feems'tozhave 
read. whatever *hé, could: meet’ with rela: 
ting to Medicine, in all its Parts::.And 
the Opinions, of, Abundance of Authors, 
which. areno where. elfe preferved, «may 
be difcovered out of his: Books ;::0f the 
G 4 famous 
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famous:ones éfpecially ; »whom, atievery 
turn, "he: either contradicts, or produces 
to fortifie: his own »Affertions.  Polemee 
gives:an ‘Account of the Old Aftronomy, 
in his Almageft. Very many Particulars 
of the Inventions and Methods of Ancient 
Geometers are to befound in the Murbee 
matical Collections of Pappus.. ThesQpi- 
nions Of thie different Sects of Philofophers 
are well enough preferved in the enrire 
Treatifes of the feveral Philofophers who — 
were of their Sects; orin the Difcowrfes 
of others; who -occafionally or exprefly 
confuse what they fayy Sorthatlamapt — 
to think, that the Phaofophical and Mathe- 
matical Ledrning of the Ancients is ‘better. 
conveyed /us: than ithe: Civils sthe Books 
which treated of thoferiSubjets fuiting 
better the Genius of fevérali\ Men; and ‘of 
feveral: Nations too, 2: For »which® Rea- 
fon the4rads. tranflatedthe ‘moft ‘con- 
fiderable Greek Books of this‘kind ;\as, 
Euclid, Apollonius, Ariftorle , Epittetus, 
Cebes, and -Abundance!more, that had 
written ‘of Philofophy or Mathematicks, 
into their own Languages whilft they let 
Books of Antiquity cand: Civil Hiftory lie 

unregarded. LB. | 
Sir William Temple's next Enquiry, is 
From whence bor) the Ancients and Mo- 
derns have received their Knowledge 2 His 
Method 
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Method does not feern to be very natural, 
nor his Queftion very proper ; fince, if 
Difcoveries are once made, it is not fo 
material to know who taught the feve- 
ral’ Inventors, as what thefé Inventors 
fir taught others. But fetting that a- 
fidé, the’ Sum of what he fays, in fhort, 
is this : : ) 

(wy ©The Moderns gather all their (w) rig. 
“Learning out of Books in Univerfities ; 1112+ 8 
“which are but dumb Guides, that can ‘ay 
“lead Men but one Way, without being | 
fable to fet them right, if they fhould 
\avander from it.’ Thefe: Books, befides, 
“are very few ; the ‘Remains of the Wri- 
“tines of here ard there an Author, that 
“wrote from the Time of Hippocrates, to 
©M. Antoninus, inthe compats of Six or 
¢ Seven Hundred Years : Whereas Zhales | 
“and Pythagoras took another fort of a | 
“Method ; ‘Thales acquired his Know- a 
“ledge in ALzypt,Phenicia, Delphos, and q 
“Crete; (x ). Pythagoras fpent. Twenty- (*) Pag. 
“Two Years in gypt, and Twelve Years *3°'"% 
“more in Chaldea, and then returned, 
“Vaden with all thei Stores ; and not 
“contented ‘with that, went into - 
“thiopia, Arabia, India and Crete ; and 
*vifited Delphos, and all the renowned 
* ‘Oracles in the World. 


* Left 


py 
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(y).‘ Left we fhould wonder, why. Py= 

* thagoras went fo-far,, we. are told, that 
‘the Indian Brachmans.were fo careful to 
‘educate thofe who,, were. intended. ; for 
‘ Scholars, that. as. foon. as the..Mothers 
“found themfelves with, Child, much 
‘Thought and Diligence was einployed 
‘about their Diet and Entertainment;.to 

* furnifh them with, pleafant Imaginations, 
“to compofe their Mind .and, their. Sleeps 

© with the beft Temper, during the, ‘Eime— 

‘ that they carry‘d, their Burtheny \It)is 

" certain, that. they :muft needs have, been 

~ Very. Learned, fince they. were, obliged 
“to fpend. Thirty Seven , Years, in.getting 
“InftruGion : Their Knowledge, was-all 
“Traditional ; they. thought..the. World 
‘was Round, and made by a Spirip; they 
“believed the Trantmigration of Souls = 
“and they efteemed Sicknefs fuch<a Mark 

‘ of Intemperance,. that when they, found 
‘themfelves indifpofed, they died out.of 
“Shame and Sullennefs,’ though fome — 
‘ lived an Hundred and Fifty or Two,Hun: 
“dred Years. (x) °Thefe {ndians, had 
“their, Knowledge,. in all. probability; 
‘ from China, a Country where. Learning 
‘had been.in requeft from the Time of 
‘ Fohius, their firft King. . It is to/bé pre- 
‘{umed, that they communicated of their 

* Store to other Nations, ‘though they 
; them- 
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themfelves have few Foot-fteps. of it re- 

maining, befides the Writings of Cox- 
* fucius, which are chiefly Moral and Po- 
* litical ; becaufe one of their Kings, who 
« defiredthat the Memory of every Thing 
‘ fhould begin with himtelf, caufed Books 
© of all forts, not; relating to Phyfic and 
* Agriculture, to be deftroyed. 


(a) ‘From: dndia, Learning was’ car- (2) Pag: 


“ried into Azhiopia and Arabia‘; thence, 
“by.the Way of the Red Sea, it came in- 
‘to Phenicia ; and the gyptians learn’d 
“it of the Azhiopians. ph 

This is a {hort Account of the Hiftory 
of, Learning, as Sir’ W2lliam Temple has 
deduced it from ; its>moft ancient Begin- 
nings. «The Exceptions: which» may be 
made againft itare; many, and: yet: more 
againft the Conclufions whichshe draws 
from it. For, though it be certain that 
the AAgypizans had: the Grounds and Ele- 
ments of moft parts of real Learning 
among them earlier than the Greeks, yet 
that is no Argument why the Graczans 
fhould: not go beyond their Teachers, or 
why the Moderns might not out-doe them 
both. 

Before I examine Sir Wiliam Temple's 
Scheme, Step. by Step, I shall: offer, as 
the Geometers do, fome few Things as 
Poftulata ; which are fo very plain, that 
rou they 
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they will -be affented to as foonasthey 
are propofed. (1.) That all Men who 


make a Myftery of Matters of Learning, 


and induftrioufly oblige their Scholars to — 
conceal \their Dittates, give the» World 
creat Reafon to fulpect that thew Know- 
ledge is all Juggling and’ Trick. ( 2.) That 
he that has only a Moral Perfuafion of tlie 


(¢s) Truth ofsany  Propofition;: which: is) ca- 


pable of Natural Evidence, ‘cannot {0 pro- 
perly::be efteemed the Inventor, or the — 
Difcoverer rather, of that Propofition;” as 
another Man, who, though he lived many — 
Ages after, brings: fuchi Evidences of its 
Certainty, as are ‘fufficient to convince 
all competent Judges’; :efpecially when | 
his Reafonings are founded upon’ Obfer- 
vations and) Experiments’: drawm from, 
and made:upon the Things Themfelves. 
{3.) That no Pretences to \greater Mea- 
fures of Knowledge,’ grounded upon Ac- 
counts of Long Succeflions' of Learned 
Men in any Country, ought to: gain Be- 
lief, when fet againft the Learning of o- 
ther Nations, which make no fuch Pre- 
cences, unlefs Inventions and) Difcoveries 
anfwerable to thofe Advantages, be pro- 
duced by their Advocates.» ( 4.) ‘That we 
cannot judgeof Characters of ‘Things and 
Perfons at a great Diftance, when given 
at Second-hand, unlefls we knew gerd 
ow 
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how capable thofe Perfons, from whom 
fuch Characters were firft taken, were to 
pafs a right Judgment upon fach fubjects ; 
and alfo the particular Motives that biafled 
them to pafs fuch Cenfures. If Archi- 
medes fhould, upon his own Knowledge, 
fpeak with Admiration of the Aigyptian 
Geometry, his Judgment would be very 
confiderable : But if he fhould fpeak re- 
{fpectfully of it, only becaufe Pythagoras 
did fo before him, it might, perhaps, fig- 
nifie but very little. ( 5.) That exceffive 
Commendations. of any Art or Science 
whatfoever, as alfo of the Learning of 
any particular Men or Nations, only prove 
that the Perfons who give fuch Chara¢ters 
never heard of any Thing or Perfon that 
was more excellent in that Way; and 
therefore that Admiration may be as well 
{uppofed to proceed from their own Ig- 
norance, as from the real Excellency of 
the Perfons or Things ; unlefs their re- 
fpeCtive Abilities are otherwife known. 
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Of the Learning of Pythagoras, and 
the moft Ancient Philofophers. of 


Greece. | 


“WON my Enquiries into the Progrefs of 
‘fi Learning, during its obfcurer Ages, © 
or thofe, at leaft, which are fo to us at this 
Diftance, I fhall begin with the Accounts 
which are given of the Learning of Pytha- 
goras, rather than thofe of the more An- 
cient Grecian Sages ; becaufe his School 
made a much greater Figure in the World, 
than any of thofe which preceded Plato — 
and Ariffotle. In making a Judgment 
upon the Greatnefs of his Performances, 
from the Greatnefs of his Reputation, ’ one 
ought to confider how near to his Time 
thofe lived, whofe exprefs Relations ‘of 
his Life are the oldeft we have. 

Diogenes Laértius is the ancienteft Au- 
thor extant, that has purpofely written 
the Life of Pythagoras : According to Me- 
nagiuss Calculations, he lived in MZ. An- 
toninuss Time: And all that we learn from 
Diogenes, isonly, that we know very little 
certainly about Pythagoras. He cites, in- 
deed, great Numbers of Books ; but Bs 
fe) 
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{o'very difagreeing ‘in their Relations, that 
a’ Man is confounded with their Variety. 
Befides, the Graecians magnified every 
Thing that they commended, fo much, 
that it is hard to guefs how far they may 
be believed, when they write of Men 
and Actions at’ any Diftance from their 
own Time. Grecia Mendax was almoft 
Proverbial amongft the Romans. But by 
what appears from the Accounts of the 
Life of Pythagoras, he is rather to be 
ranked among the Law-givers, with Ly- 
curgus and Solon, and his own two Dit- 
ciples, Zaleucus and Charondas, than a- 
moneft thofe who really carried Learning 
to any confiderable height. Therefore, as 
fome other Legiflators had, or pretended 
to have, Super-natural Affiftances, that 
they might create a Regard for their Laws 
in the People to whom they gave them ; 
fo Pythagoras found out feveral Equiva- 
lents,, which did him as much Service. 
He is faid, indeed, to have lived many 
Years in gypt, and to have converfed 
much with the Philofophers of the Eaf ; 
but if he invented the XLVIIt- Propofi- 
tion in the Firft Book of Euclid, which is 
unanimoufly aferibed to him by all Anti- 
quity, one can hardly have a profound 
Efteem for the Mathematical Skill of his 
‘Mafters. It is}' indeed, a very noble Pro- 
OLY pofition, 
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pofition, the Foundation of Trigonometry, 
of univerfal and various Ufe in thofe cu- 
rious Speculations about Incommenturable — 
Numbers ; which his, Difciples from. him, 
and from them the Platonifts, fo exceeding- 
ly admired. But this fhews the Infancy of 
Geometry in his Days, in that very Coun- 
try which claims the Glory of Inventing it 
to her felf. It is probable, indeed, that the 
Egyptians might find it out ; but then we 
ought alfo to take notice, that itisthe on- 
ly very confiderable Inftance of the real 
Learning of Pythagoras that is preferved, — 
Which is the more obfervable, becaufe 
the Pythagoreaus paid the greateft Refped — 
to their Mafter, of any Sect whatfoever.s 
and fo we may be fure that we fhould have 
heard much more of his Learning, if much 
more could have been faid: And though 
the Books of Hlermippus and Ariftoxenus 
(6) Two (£) are loft, yet Laértius, who had read 
fderable them, and Porphyry and Famblichus, Men | 
Writers of of great Reading, and diffufe Knowledge, 
hie. who, after Diogeues, wrote the Life of — 
is Life. 
the fame Pythagoras, would not have o- 
mitted any material Thing of that kind, 
if they hadany where met with it, 
Amongft his other Journeys, Sir W2- 
liam Temple mentions Pythagoras’s Journey — 
(c)Pag.is. to Delphi (c). What that Voyage of his 
is here remembred for, it is not eafie to 
guels, 
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suels. Apollo's Prieftefies are not famous 
for difcovering Secrets in Natural or Ma- 
thematical Matters ; and as for Moral 
Truths, they might as well be known, 
without going to Delphi to fetch them. is 
Van Dalen, in his Difcourfes of the Heathen iq 
_ Oracles, has endeavoured to prove, that ie 
they were only Artifices of the Priefts, 
who gave fuch Anfwers to Enquirers as 
they defired, when they had either Power ‘ 
or Wealth to back their Requefts. If ae 
Fa Dalen's Hypothefis be admitted, it ‘a 
-_will-ftrengthen my. Notion of Pythagoras 
very much ; fince,. when he did’ not care 
_to live any ‘longer in Samos, becaufe of 
Polycratess Tyranny, and was defirous to 
-eftablifh to himfelf a lafting Reputation, 
for Wifdom and Learning, “amonett the 
ignorant Inhabitants of Magwa Grecia, 
where he fetled upon his Retirement, he 
was willing to have them think that 
Apollo was of his Side, That made him 
eftablith the Doctrine of Tran{fmigration 
of Souls, which he brought with him out 
of India, that fo thofe Ztalians might think 
that he had a certain Reminifcence of 
‘Things paft, fince his firft Stage of Life, 
and the Beginning of the World ; sand upon 
that Account admire him the more: For 
Laértius (d) fays, that he peta to (4) Vit, 
remember every Thing that he had done /™* 
| H formerly, » 


(e) Ibid. 


§. 10. 
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formerly, whilft he was in. thofe other 
Bodies ; and that he received this as an 
efpecial Favour from Mercury, who gave 
him his Choice of whatfoever he defired, 
except Immortality. (e,); For thefe Rea- 
fons alfo he obliged. his Scholars’ to, go: 
through a Trial of Five. Years, to learn 
Obedience by Silence » And, that, after- 
wards it was granted. to fome few, as, a, 
particular Favour, to be admitted into. his; 


Prefence.. Fhefe Things,tended very.much, 


to imprefs a Veneration of his. Perfon up-. 
on. his Scholars, but fignified, nothing, to) 
the Advancement of Learning ; yea, ra- 


ther hindred it. Thofe. that live in, the, 
End. of the World, (f): when every, Thing,, 
according to Sir Wiliam Temple, is in its 
Declenfion, know no Way fo effectual to. 


promote Learning, as,much Converfation . 


and Enquiry.; and, which is more, they; 
have no Jdea how. it can, be promoted, 


without them.. The, Learned.Men, of the. 


prefent Age pretend, to no Acquaintance. | 


with Mercury or: Apollo, and can do as little, 


in. Natural. Knowledge by fuch a Sham- 
Revelation, as they can by Reminifcence, 
Ifa Man fhould, for Five Years together, 
read. Lectures, to one that was, not al; 


lowed to make Paufes, or ask Queftions ;, § 


another Man, in the ordinary Road,, by 
Books and Profeflors, would: learn more, 
; at 


SE 
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at leaft to much better purpofe, in Six 
Months;than he could in all that Time. 
Pythagoras was, without queftion, a 
wife Man, well skilld:in the Arts of Civil 
Prudence ;' by whichhe appeafed great 
Difturbances:' in thefe Ztaliae Common- 
wealths : He had much more Knowledge 
than any Man of that Age in /taly, and 
knew how to make the moft of it. He 
took great Delight in’ Arithmetical Spe- 


9? 


culations, which, as Galileo (¢), not im- (2) Syftem. 
probably; gueffes; he involved in Myfte- <n 


ries, that fo ignorant People might not de- 
fpife him;, for bufying: himfelf in fuch ab- 
{trufe Matters, which they could not 
comprehend; and’ if they could have 
comprehended, did’ not know to what 
Ufe: to put them. He’ took a fure Way’ 
- to-have'all his Studies valued, by obliging 
his Scholars to refign up their Under- 
ftandings to his Authority and- Dictates. 
The great’ Simplicity of his Manners, 
_ withthe Wifdom of his Axioms and Sym- 
_ bols; charmed’ an ignorant Age, which 
_ found! rea) Advantages, by following his 
| peaceful Meafares ; much above thofe 
_ that’ were’ formerly procured by Rapin 
| and: Violence. This feems to be a true 
_ Account of Pythagoras, in the Hiftory of 
- whofe’ Reputation, there is nothing ex- 
| tfaordinary, fince Civilizers of Nations 
| H 2 have 
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have always been as much magnifyd as 
the Inventors of the moft ufeful Arts : 
But one can no more conclude from 
thence, That Pythagorus knew -as much 
_ as Ariffotle or Democritus, than.that Friar 
Bacon was as great a Mathematician as 
Dr. Barrow, or Mr. Newton, becaufe he 
knew enough to be thought a Conjurer 
in the Age in which he lived, and no de- 
fpicable Perfon in any other. 

But it may not be amifs to give a Taft 
of fome of the Pythagorean Notions ; fuch, 
I mean, as they firft ftarted in Europe, 
and chiefly valued themfelves upon. Of 
this fort, were their Arithmetical Specu- 
lations : By them they pretended to ex- 
plain the Caufes of Natural Things. The 
following Account of their Explication 
of Generation, is taken out of Cexforinus 
and Ariftides : 

* Perfect Animals are generated in two 
* diftinét Periods of Time; fome in Seven . 
‘Months, fome in Nine. Thofe Gene- 
‘rations that are compleated in Seven 
‘ Months, proceed in this Order : In the 
‘ firft Six Days after Conception, the 
‘Humour is Milky; in the next Eight 
* jt 1s turned into Blood ; which Num- 
‘ ber 8 bears the Proportion of 17 to 6; 
“in Nine Days more it becomes Flefh ; 
"9 is in a Sefcuple Proportion to 6; in 
‘ Twelve 
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* Twelve Days more the Embryoisformd; 
* 12 is double to 6: Hére then are thefe 
* Stages, 6, 8, 9,12; 6 is the firft per- 
* fect Number, becaufe it is the Summ 
‘of 1, 2, 3, the only Numbers by which 
‘it can.be divided: Now, if we add 
* thefe Four Numbers, 6, 8, 9, 12, toge- 
‘ther, the Summ is 35; which multi- 
* ply’d by 6, makes 210, the Number of 
* Days from the Conception to the Birth ; 
‘which is juft Seven Months, allowing 
* 30 Days to a Month. A like Propor- 
‘tion mutft be obferved in the larger Pe- 
‘riod of Nine Months; only 10, the 
‘Summ of 1, 2, 3, 4, added together, 
* muft be added to 35. which makes 45; 
‘that multiply’d by 6, gives 270, or 
* Nine times 30, the Number of Days in 
* larger Births. 

If thefe fine Notions be compar’d with 
Dr. Harvey's upon the fame Subject, no 
doubt but we fhall all be Converts to 
Sir Wiliam Temple's Opinion, and make a 
vaft Difference between the poor Obfer- 
vations of thefe later Ages, and the fub- 
lime Flights of the Ancients. 

Now, though abftra€ted Mathematical 
Theories, which cannot be relifhed by 
one that has not a tolerable Skull in Ma- 
thematicks before, might, perhaps, pru- 
dently be concealed from the Vulgar, by 
H 3 the 
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the Pythagorean School ; and in their ftead, 
fuch grave Jargon as this impofed upon 
them; yet even that fhews how little 
Knowledge of Nature they could pretend 
to. Men that aim at Glory, will omit 
no probable Methods to gain it, that lie 
in their Way ; and folid Difcoveries of a 
real Infight into Nature, would not 
only have been eternally true, but have 
charm’d Mankind at another Rate, than 
fuch dry faplefs Notions as feem at firft 
View to have fomething of Subtilty ; but 
upon a Second Reflection, appear vain and 
ridiculous, 

From Pythagoras, 1 fhall go om to the 
Ancient Sages (4), who were fo learned 
it Natural Philofophy, that they Foretold 
not only Eclipfes in the Fleavens,but Earth- 
quakes at Land, and Storms at Sea, great 
Droughts, and great Plagues, much Plenty 
or much Scarcity of certain forts of Fruits or 
Grain, not to meniion the Magical Powers 
attributed to feveral of them, to allay Storms, 
to raife Gales, to appeafe Commotions of 
People, to make Plagues ceafe. 

One of the ancienteft of thefe was 
Thales : He was fo deeply skillfd in 
Aftronomy, that by the Sun’s Annual 
Courfe he found out the Equinoxes and 
Solftices : He is faid alfo firft to have fore- 
told Eclipfes ; fome Geometrical Proper- 
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ties of Scalene Triangles areafcribed to 
him, and challenged by Euphorbus : Nice 
we are fure they were not, beeaufe the 
Theorem of Pythagoras was not then 
found out. 

When Sir William Temple extolled the 
Skill of thefe Ancient Sages, in foretelling 
Changes of Weather, he feems to have 
forgotten that he was in England, and 
fantied that thefe Old Philofophers were 
there too. The Climates of Afa Minor, 
and Greece, are not fo various as ours ¢ 
and at fome ftated Times of the Year, of 
which the recurrent Winds give them con- 
ftant Warning, they are often troubled 
with Earthquakes, and always with vio- 
Jent Tempefis: So that by the Conje- 
ctures that we are here able to make of 
the Weather at fome particular Seafons, 
though we labour under fo great Difad- 
vantages, we may eafily guefs how much 
ceftainer Predictions may be made by 
curious Men in ferener and more regular 
‘Climates ; which will take off from that 
Admiration that otherwife would be paid 
to thofe profound Philofophers, even 
though we fhould allow that all thofe 
Stories which are told of their Skill, are 
exactly true. | 

Befides, there is Reafon to believe that 
we have the Refult of all the Obferva- 
H 4 tions 
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tions of thefe Weather-wife Sages in Ara- 
fuss Diofemta, and Virgil's Georgics ; fuch 
as thofe upon the Snuffs of Candles, the 
Croaking of Frogs, and many others quite 
as notable as the Englifh Farmer's Living 
Weather-Glafs, his Red Cow that prick'd up 
her Tail, an Infallible Prefage of a coming 
Shower. 

Sir William Temple’s Method leads me 
now to confider, what Eftimate ought to 
be made of the Learning of thofe Nations, 
from which he derives all the Knowledge 
of thefe Ancient Greeks: I fhall only there- 
fore give a fhort Specimen of thofe Dit 
coveries, with which thefe Ancient Sages 
enriched the Ages in which they lived, 
as I have already done of the Pythagoreaus, 
and then proceed. 

Diogenes Laértius informs us of Empe- 
docles’s (2) Skill in Magic, by the In- 
{tance of his ftopping thofe peftilential 
Vapours that annoyd his Town of Agri- | 


— gentum. He took fome Afles, and flea’d 


( k ) Vit. 
Democriti, 
§: 42. 


them, and hung their Hides over thofe — 
Rocks that lay open to the Ateffan Winds, 
which hindred their Paflage, and {fo freed 
the Town. He tells another Story of De- 
mocritus (k), That he was fo nice in 
his Obfervations, that he could tell whe- 
ther a Young Woman were a Virgin, by 
her Looks, and could find it out, though 
{he 
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fhe had been corrupted but the Day be- 
fore ; and he knew, by looking upon it, 
that fome Goat's Milk that was brought 
him, was of a Black Goat that had had 
but one Kid. 

Thefe are Inftances very ferioufly re- 
corded by grave Authors of the Magical 
Wifdom of the Ancients; that is, as Sir 
William Temple defines it, of that (/) ex- (Dpag.46. 
celling Knowledge of Nature, and the va- 
rious Powers and Qualities in its feveral 
Productions, and the Application of certain 
Agents to certain Patients, which, by Force 
of fome peculiar Qualities, produce Effects 
very different from what fall under Vulgar 
Obfervation and Comprehenfion. 


CHAP. IX. a 
Of the Hiftory and Geometry of the | 
Ancient Avgyptians. 


bes thefe Ancient Sages, Sir Wiliam 
Temple goes to the Nations from 
which they received their Knowledge, 
which are Aigypt, Chalde@a, Arabia, India, 
and China ; only he feems to invert the 
Order, by pretending that China and India 
were 
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were the Original Fountains fromm which 
Learning ftill ran-Weftward. I fhall{peak - 
of them in the Order m which I have 
named them ; becaufe the Claims of the 
Agyptians and Chaldeans having agreater 
Foundation in Ancient Hiftory, deferve a 
more particular Examination. 

It muft be owned, That the Learning 
which was in the World before the Grz- 
cian Times was almoft wholly confined to 
the A gypriaxs, excepting what was a- 
mongft the Zraelites: And whofoever 
does but confider how difficult it is to 
lay the Firft Foundations of any Science, 
be they never fo fimall, will allow them 
ereat Commendation s Which if their Ad- 
vocates had been contented with, there 
had been an End of the Controverfie. 
Inftead of that, all that has fince been ad- 
ded to their Foundations, has been equal- 


‘ly challenged as originally due to them, 


or at leaft once known by them, by 
(m) Olaus Borrichius, and feveral others 
long before Sir W2diam Temple wrote up- 
onthis Argument. | 
Before 1 enter upon this Queftion, I 
{hall defire that one Thing may be takén 
Notice of ; which is, That the Aigyptians 
anciently pretended to fo great Exactnets, 
that every Failure is more juftly impu- 
table to them, thast to other Nations ; not 
only 
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only their Hiftory was fo carefully look’d 
after, that there was a College of Priefts 
fet up on purpofe, whofe chief Bufinefs it 
was fucceflively to prefervethe remarkable 
Matters of Fact that occurred in their own 
Ages, and tranfmit them undifputed to 
Pofterity , but alfo, there was anfwerable 
Care taken to propagate and preferve all 
other Parts of ufeful Learning : All their 
Inventions in Phyfic, in Geometry, in Agri- 
culture, in Chymifiry, ave faid to have been 
infcribed on Pillars, which were preferved 
in their Temples ; whereby not only the 
Memory of the Things themfelves was 
lefs liable to be loft, but Men were far- 
ther encouraged to ufe their utmoft Dili- 
gence in making Difcoveries that might be 
of Publick Advantage, when they were 
certain of getting Immortality by thefe 
Inventions. This generous Cuftom was 
the more to be applauded, becaufe every 
Man was confined to one particular Part 
of Learning, as his chief Bufinefs ; that fo 
nothing might efcape them. One was 
Phyfician for the Eyes, another for the 
Hleart, a third for the Head in general, 
a fourth for Chirurgical Applications, 2 
fifth for Womens Difeafes, and fo forth. 
Anatomy, weare told, was fo very much 
cultivated by the Kings of gypr, that 
they particularly ordered the Bodies - 
ps | : bone me cea 
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dead Men to be opened, that fo Phyfic 
might be equally perfect in all its parts. 
Where fuch Care has been ufed, propor- 


tionable Progrefies may be expected ; and 


the World has a Right to make a Judg- 
ment, not only according to what is now 
to be found, but according to what might 
have been found, if thefe Accounts had 
Leen ftrictly true. 

In the firft Place therefore, we may 
obferve, That the Civil Hiflory of Agypt 
is as lamely and as fabuloufly recorded, as 
of any Nation in the Univerfe : And yet 
the Aigyptians took more than ordinary 
Care to pay all poffible Honours to the 
Dead, eipecially their Kings ; by prefer- 
ving their Bodies with Bitumen and refi- 
nous Drugs, and by building fumptuoas 
Monuments to lay them in: This cer- 
tainly was done to perpetuate their Memo- 
ries, as well as to pay them Refpet: It 
was at leaftas Ancient as Fofeph’s time (x) ; 
how much older we know not. The fews, 
who for another and a more facred Reafon, 
took Care of their Dead, took equal Care 
to preferve their Genealogies, and to draw 
an Uniform Thread of their Hiftory from 
Abraham, down to the Deftruction of the 
Second Temple. Herein they a¢ted con- 


iiftently, and their Hiftory is a ftanding 


Inflance of this their Care ; whereas the 
LEQ yptian 
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Egyptian Hiftory is fo very inconfiftent 
a Bulinefs, that it is impoflible to make a 
coherent Story out of it: Not for Want 
of Materials, but becaufe their Materials 
neither agree with themfelves, nor with 
the Hiftory of any other Nation in the 
World. 

A more certain Proof of the Deficiency 


of the Agyptzan Hiftory cannot be pro- ' 


duced, than that the Zzme of the building 
of the Pyramids was loft when Herodotus 
was in Egypt; as alfo the ra of the 
only great Conqueror of that Nation, Se- 

fofrs. The firft of thefe is not flightly to 
be pafied over. Such vaft Fabricks could 
not be raifed without Numbers of Hands, 
and a great Expence of Time and Money, 
or fomething equivalent. The Zraditions 
of their Erection are indeed minutely e- 
nough fet down in Herodotus, but then 
they are fet down as Traditions ; and, 
whichis more, they are folely to be found 
in him, though he is not the only ancient 
Writer that mentions the Pyramids ; he 
only names Cheops and Mycerinus, who are 
differently named by other Hiftorians ; 
and the Time when they lived, is as lit- 
tle agreed upon, as the Names by which 
they are called. The Hiftory of a Na- 
tion can fure be worth very little, that 
could not preferve the Memory of the 
Names 
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Names at leaft, if not the Time,. of thofe 
Princes, who were at fo much Pains to 
be remembred, in a Place where their 
Monuments were fo vifible, that no Per- 
fon could fail up and down the Nile, to 
or from thew Capital City Memphis, with- 
out taking notice of them ; and every 
Man, upon his firft feeing of them, would 
naturally ask, what they were, by whom; 
, and for what Intent ereéted. To which 
we may. add, That thefe very Buildings 

aremore exactly defcribed im MriGreaves's 

Pyramidographia, thanim any ancient Au- 

thor now extant. | 

The Difficulty of determiming the Age 

when Sefoféris lived,. is another: Inftance 

of the Carelefnefs of the: Agypriax Uitto- 

rians. Either he was the fame: with \She- 

fhak, who Invaded fudea in Rehoboam’s 

(0)InCa- Time, (as Sir Fokn Marfham (0) afferts 

mone Chri after Fofephus.) or not: If he was, his’ 
f Time is known indeed ; but then the 
Authority of Adavetho, and of thofe: Pil- 

lars from: which Aanetho. pretended’ to 
tranfcribe. the Tables of the feveral: Dy- 

nafties of the gyptiam Kings, is’ at’an 

End : Befides, it contradicts all the Greek 
Writers that: mention) Sefo/tvis, who place 

him in thew fabulous Age,. and generally 

affirm, that he’ lived’ before the Expe-. 

dition of the Argonauts, which bits 

the 
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the War of Zroy. If he was not that 
Shefbak, then the Time, when, the only 
famous Conqueror of the Agyptian Na- 
tion lived; is uncertain, and all that they 
know, of him, 1s, that omce upon a time 
there was.a. mighty King in egypt, who 
conquer'd: Zthzopza, Arabia, Affyria, and 
up toColebs, with Afra the, Leff, and, the 
Iflands of the #ea@an, Sea, where having 
left Marks.of his Power, he returned:home 
again to. reap. the Fruits of his: Labours : 
A Tradition, which might have been: pre- 
ferved without, fetting up a College at 
Hleliopolis.for that:purpofe: 

The very Learned’ Mr. Dodwed/, in his 
Difcourfe coucerning the. Pheenician Fiiftor y 
of Sanchoniathon,.advances a, Notion which 
may help to.givea very; probable Account 
of thofe vaft Antiquities, of the gyptians 
pretended to by Manetho, Ue thinks that 
after the Hiftory; of Aofes was tranflated 
into.Greek, and fo made common to the 
Learned Men of the neighbouring Na- 
tions, that they. endeavoured to rival 
them, by, pretended: Antiquities of their 


own, that, fo. they. might, not feem to, 


come:behind:a People;, who till then had 
been fo obfcure. ‘This, though particu- 
larly applied by that, Excellent Perfon to 
Sanchonzathon's Hittory,. feems equally for- 
cible. in. the, prefent, Controverfie.: . For 
Manetho 
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Manetho dedicated his Hiftory to Prolemee 
Philadelphus, at whofe Command it was 
written, and wrote it about the Time 
that the LXXII Interpreters tranflated 
the Pentateuch. ‘The great Intercourfe 
which the gyptians and Jfraelites for- 
merly had each with other, made up a 
confiderable part of that Book, and occa- 
fiond its being the more taken notice of ; 
fo that this Hiftory being injurious to the 
vain Pretences of that People, might very 
probably provoke fome that were jealous 
for the Honour of their Nation, and Ma- 
netho among the reft, to fet up an Anti- 
Hiftory to that of Mofes ; and to dedicate 
it to the fame Prince who employ’d the 
Fews to tranflate the Pentateuch, and who 
ordered Manetho himfelf to bring him in 
an Account of the Aigyptian Antiquities, 
that fo any Prejudices which Ptolemee, 
who was of another Nation himfelf, might 
entertain againft their Country, might be 
effectually removed. 

This Notion is the more probable in 
our Cafe, becaufe it equally holds, whe- 
ther we follow Sw Fobn Marfbam’s Ac- 
counts, who has made the Agyptian An- 
tiquities intelligible ; or whether they are 
lett in the fame Confufion that they were 
in before. That moft Learned Gentleman 
has reduced the wild Heap of gyptian 

| Dynatties 
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Dynafties into as narrow a Compafs as 
the Hiftory of Mofes, according to the 
Hebrew Account, by the help of a Table 
of the Zheban Kings, which he found un- 
der Eratofthenes’s Name, in the Chrono- 
graphy of Syacedus. For, by that Table, he 
(1.) Diftinguifhed the Fabulous and My- 
ftical part of the Agyptzan Hiftory, from 
that which feems to look like Matter of 
Fact: (2.) He reduced the Dynatties 
into Collateral Families, reigning at the 
fame time, in feveral Parts of the Coun- 
trey ; which, as fome Learned Men faw 
before, was the only Way to make thofe 
Antiquities confiftent with themfelves., 
which till then were confufed and inco- 
herent. But it feems evident, by the Re: 
mains that we have of Manetho in Exu- 
Jebius,and by the Accounts which we have 
of the Agyptian Hiftory in Fofephus’s 
Books againft Appion, and in the Ancient 
Chriftian Writers, that the Agyptians in 
Ptolemee’s Time did not intend to confine 
themfelves within the Limits fet by Ao/es, 
but refolved to go many Thoufand Years 
beyond them. If therefore Eratofthenes’s 
Fable be genuine; not only Manetho's Au- 
thority finks, but the Pillars from whence 
he tran{cribed his Fables of the Kings of 
their feveral Dynafties are Impoftures , 
fince they pretend to give fucceflive Ta- 
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bles of vaft Numbers of Kings reigning in 
feveral Families, for many Ages; which 
ought to be contracted into a Period of 
Time, not much exceeding MM Years. 
If the Table of Zratofthenes be not the 
true Rule by which the Atgyptian Anti- 
quities are to be {quared, then the former 
Prejudices will return in full force ; and 
one cannot value Zables, and Pars, and 
Priefis, that could not fix the Time of the 
Erection of the Pyramids, and the Age of 
Sefoftris, fo certainly, as that when Hrero- 
dotus was in the Country, they might 
have been able to inform him a little bet- 
ter than they did. 

This Jong Enquiry into the Agyptian 
Hiftory, will not, I hope, be thought al- 
together a Digreflion from my Subje@ , 
becaufe it weakens the Aigyptzavs Credit 
in a moft fenfible Part : For, if their 
Civil Hiftory is proved to be egregioufly 
fabulous, or inconfiftent, there will be no 
sreat reafon to value their mighty Boafts, 
in any thing elfe; at leaft, not to believe 
them upon their own Words, without 
other Evidence. , 

In Geometry, the AAgyptians are, of all 
hands, allowed to.have laid the firft Foun- 
dations : ‘The Queftion therefore is, How 
far they went? Before this can ‘be ans 
{wer'd fatisfactorily, one ought to enquire 

whether 
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whether Pythagoras and Thales, who went 
fuch long Voyages to get Knowledge, 
would not have learn’d all that the 4gyp- 
tians could teach them? Or, whether the 
Aigyptians would willingly impart all they 
knew? The former, | fuppofe, no body 
gueftions : For the latter, we are to di- 
flinguith between Things that are con- 
cealed out of Intereft, and between other 
Things, which, for the fame Intereft, are 
ufually made public.. The Secrets of the 
Agyptian Theology were not proper to be 
difcovered, becaufe by thofe Myfteries 
they kept the People in awe + The Philo- 
fopher's Stone \ikewife, if they had been 
Mafters of it, might, for Gain, have been 
concealed : And Medicinal Arcana are of 
Advantage often-tumes to the Pofleffors, 
chiefly becaufe they are Arcana: But 
Abftrated Mathematical Theories, which 
bring Glory to the Inventors, when they 
are communicated to thofe that can relith 
them, and which bring no Profit when 
they are locked up, are never concealed 
from fuch as {hew a Defireto learn them ; 
provided that (by fuch a Difcovery the firft 
Inventors are not deprived of the Glory 
of their Inventions ; which is encreafed 
by publifhing, if they have before-hand 
taken care to fecure their Right. So that 
fince Pythagoras is commended for no 

Ia famous 
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famous Invention in Geometry, except 
the XLVI" Propofition of the Firft Book 
of Euclid: And fince, Thales is faid to 
have facrificed an Oxe, for finding out 
how to infcribe a Rectangled Triangle 
within a Circle; which implies, that he 
learnd it not of the A&gyptzaus , we may 
reafonably conclude, that thefe two Gre- 
cian Philofophers brought nothing of more 
Moment, in that Way, with them, out 
of Aigypt ; and therefore, either the farther 
Difcoveries that were made in Geometry, 
were made by the 4gyptzans afterwards’; 
or, which is more probable, they were 
Grecian Superitructures upon gyptian 
Foundations. Befides, though a Man tra- 
velled into 4gypt, yet it does not follow 
trom thence, that he learn’d all his Know- 
Jedge there. Though Archimedes and Eu- 
clid were in Egypt, yet they might, for 
all that, have been Inventors themfelves 
of thofe noble Theorems which are in 


their Writings. In Archimedes’s Time, 


the Greeks were fetled in Alexandria, 
under the Polemee’s, who were then, and ~ 
long before, Lords of 4gypt ; and the 
Learning of Agypt, at that Time, could 
no more be attributed to thofe Old Agyp- 
tians, who lived before the Gracéan Con- 
queft, than the Learning of Archbifhop 
Uber, Sir. Fames Ware, and Mr. Dodwel, 

| can 
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can be attributed to a Succeffion of thofe 
Learned Jrifb-men who were {o confidera- 
ble in the Saxon Times. 

This laft Confideration is of very great 
Moment; for few of the Greeks, after 
Plato, went into Agypt purely for Know- ig 
ledge: And though Plato brought feveral i 
of his Notions out of Afgypt, which he 
interwove into his Phvlatinhe. yet the 
Philofophers of the Alexandrian School, 
who, for the moft part, were Platonifts, 
fhew, by their Way of Writing, and by 
their frequent Citations out of Plato's 
Books, that they chofe to take thofe Things 
from the Gracians, which,one would think, 
might have been had nearer Home, if 
they had been.of the Original Growth of 
the Countrey, The moft confiderable 
Propofitions in Euclid’s Elements were 
attributed to the Greeks; and we have ne | 
nothing confefledly Agyptian, to oppofe a | 
to the Writings of Archimedes, Apollonius 7 
Pergaus, or Diophantus ; Whereas, had 
there been any Thing confiderable, it 
would moft certainly have been produced, 
or, at leaft, hinted at, by fome of thofe 
very Learned Agyptians, or rather tater 
Greeks born in Aigypt, whole Writings 
that treat of the Extent of the Algypriag 
Knowledge, are ftill extant. | 


Having 
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Havirig now examufiéd the 7Zi/tory and 
Geometry of the Aigyptians, it will be mitieh 
eafier to go through their Preteficés, Cor 
rather the Pretences of their Advocates ) 
to Superiority in other Parts of Léarning. 
The Agyptians feem to have verified the 
Proverb, That le that bas bur ane Eye, is 
a Prince among thofe that have none. “This 
was Glory éfiough ; fot it is always excee- 
dingly Honourable to be the Firft, where — 
the Strife is concérhing Thiiiés which are 
worth contending for. 


CHAP. &. 


Of the Nataral Philofophy, Medicine 
and Alchemy of the Ancient Rigyp= 


tians. 


: HE A'gyptian Natural Philofophy 
and Phyfc fhall be joined together, 
becaufe there is fo great an Affinity be- 
tween thein, that true Notions in either 
Science affift the other. Their Phyfc, 
indeed, was very farnous in Homer's Time ; 
and wonderful Things are told of Hermes, 
the pretended Father of the Chimical 
Art. But one ought to diftinguish be- 
; tween 
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tween Particular Medicines, how noble 
foever, and General Theories founded 
upon a due Examination of the Nature 
of thofe Bodies from whence fuch Medi- 


cines are drawn, and of the Conftitution - 


and Fabrick of the Bodies of the Patients 


to whom they are to be applied, and ~ 


of the incidental Circumftances of Time 
and Place’; which are neceflary to be 
taken in by a wife Phyfician. The Stories 
of the Weft-Indian Medicines are many 
of them very aftonifhing, and thofe 
Salvages knew perfectly how to ufe 
them before ever the Europwans came a- 
mong them, and yet they were never 
efteemed able Phytficians. This Inftance 
is applicable to the prefent Queftion : 
Galen often mentions A2gyptian Remedies, 
in his Treatifes of Medicines, which -are 
numerous and large, though he feldom 
mentions any of their Hypothefes, from 
which only a Man can judge whether 
the Agyptians were well-grounded Phy- 
ficians, or Empiricks. This is the more 
remarkable, becaufe Galen had lived long 
at Alexandria, and commends the Induftry 
of the Alexandriaus in cultivating Ana- 
tomy, which is fo neceflary a Part of a 
Phyfician’s Bufine(s. 

In General therefore we may find, that 
all the A-gyptian Notions of Phyfical Mat- 
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ters were built upon Aftralogical and Ma: 

gical Grounds: Either the Influence of a 

Particular Planet, or of fome Lutelar De- 

mon, were ftill confidered. .Thefe Foun- 

dations are precarious and impious, and 

they put a {top to any Encreafe of real 

Knowledge, which might. be made upon 

other Principles. He that minds the Po- 

fition of the Stars, or invokes-the Aid of 

a Demon, will rarely be follicitous to 

examine nicely into the Nature of | his 

Remedies, or the Conftitution of his Pa- 

tients, without which, none of the an- 

cient’ Rational Phyficians believed: that 

any Man could arrive at a perfeé& Know- 

ledge of their Art. So that if Hippocrates 

learn’d his Skill in 4¢gyp?, as itis preten- 

ded, the Atgyptzan Phyficians afterwards 

took a very {tupid Method to run fo far 

upon Imaginary Scents, as even to lofe 

the Memory that they had ever purfued 

more Rational Methods. Thofe that | 

would be further fatisfyd of the Truth 

(p)DeHer- of this Matter of Fact, may find it abun- 

“ei " dantly proved in Cosringius's Difcourfe (p) 
vetere &y of the Old Agyptian Medicine. | 

% sae But-we are told, that there was a par- 

Medicina, tacular fort of Phyfic, ufed only. among ft 

the Agyptian Priefts, which was kept 

fecret, not only from the Greeks that came 

into their Country for Knowledge, but 

| e re from 
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from the Generality of the Nativés them- 

felves; wherein, by the help of the Grand- 

Elixir, they could do almoft any thing 

but reftore Life to the Dead. This Elixir, 

which was a Medicine made with the 
Philofophers-Stone, was a Chymical Pre- 
paration ; and, if we may be- 

lieve Olaus Borrichius (q), the P ACY De Hg Progreffia 
Great and Learned Advocate ‘Rgsprinum dy Cherie 
of the Chymical and Adept ‘um fapientia ab Herm, 
Philofophers, was the Inven- jure, Anmadverfioni- 
tion of Hermes, who was Con- 3 

temporary with /fs and: Ofiris, whole 

Age none ever yet determined. If thefe 

Claims are true, there is no queftion but 

the A’gyptians underftood Nature, at leaft 

that of Metals, in a very high degree. 

This is an Application of Agents, to Pa- 

tients (r) ; which, if made good, will (r} Pag, 
go farther than any Affertion commonly 4% 
brought to prove the Extent of Agyptian 
Knowledge: And therefore, I pretume, 

I fhall not be thought tedious, if I en- 

large more particularly upon this Que- 

ftion, than I have done upon the reft ; 
efpecially fince there has not been, that 

I know of, any dire&t Anfwer ever printed 

to Borrichius's Book upon this Argument, 

which he wrote againft the foremention’d 
Difcourle of Conringius. 
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One may juftly wonder that there fhould 
have been fo noble an Art as that of turn- 
ing bafer Metals into Gold and Silver fo 
long in the World, and yet that there 
fhould be fo very little, if any thing, faid. 
of it in the Writings of the Ancients. To 
remove this Prejudice therefore, all the 
fabulous Stories of the Greeks, have, by 


Men of fertile Inventions, been given out 


to be difguifed Chymical Arcana. Fafon's 
Golden Fleece, which he brought from — 
Colchis, was only a Receipt to make the 
Philofopher's-Stone ; and: Medea reftored 
her Father-in-Law, A&foz, to his Youth 
again by the Grand Elixir: Borrichius is 
very confident that the “Agyptzan Kings 
built the Pyramids with the Treafures 
that their Furnaces afforded them ; fince, 
if there were fo many Thoufand Talents 
expended in Leeks and Onions, as Hero- 
dotus tells us there were, which muft needs 
have been an inconfiderable Summ, in . 
comparifon of the whole Expence of the 


Work, one cannot imagine how they 


could have raifed Money enough to defray 
the Charge of the Work any other Way. 
And fince Borrichius, Facobus Tollius has 
{et out a Book called Fortuzta, wherein he 
makes moft of the Mythology to be‘Chy~ 
mnuical Secrets, 


But 
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But though Borrichins may believe that 
fie can find fome obfcure Hints of this 
Great Work in the Heathen Mythologitts, 
4nd in fotne fcatter’'d Verfes of the An- 
ciént Poets, which, according to him, 
they themfelves did not fully underftand 
when they wrote them ;. yet this ts cer- 
tain, That the ancienteft Chymical Wri- 
ters now extant, cannot be proved to have 
been fo old as the Age of Auguftus. Con- 
ringius believes that Zofrmus Panopolita is 
the oldeft Chymical Author that we have, 
whom he fets lower than Con/fautine the 
Great. ‘That perhaps may bea Miftake ; 
for Borrichius, who had read them both 
in MS. in the French King's Library, 
brings very plaufible Arguments to prove 
that Olympiodoras, who wrote Commen- 
taries upon fome of the Chymical Dif 
courfes of Zofimus, was CL Years older 
than Conftantine ; becaufe he mentions the 
Alexandrian Library in the Temple of 
Serapis, as actually in being, which, in 
Ammianus Marcelinas’s Time, who was 
Contemporary with Fulian the Apoftate, 
was only talk’d of, as a thing deftroyed 
long before. I don’t mean that which was 
burnt in Fulius Cefar's Time, but one af- 
terwards erected out of the fcatter'd Re- 
mains that were faved from that great 
Conflagration, Which is mentioned by 
| Tertullian, 
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Tertullian, under the Name of Ptolemee’s 
Library at Alexandria, If this Zoftmus is 
the fame whom Ga/ez mentions, for a Re- 
medy for Sore Eyes, in his Ty‘. Book of 
Topical Medicines, then both he and Olym- 
piodorus might have been confiderably 
older, and yet have lived fince.our Blef- 
fed Saviour’s Time.. However, be their 
Age what it will, they wrote to them- 
felves, and their Art was as little known 
afterwards as it was before: Fulius Fir- 
micus is the Firft Author that has men- 
tion'd Alchemy, either by Name, or by > 
an undifputed Circumlocution ; and he de- 
dicated his Book of Aftrology to Conftantine 
the Great. »Manilius indeed ( who is fup- 
pos'd to have liv’d in Augu/tus's' Time ) in 
the Iv‘": Book of his A/frezomicon, where 
he gives an Account of thofe that are born 
under Capricorn, has thefe words, 


ence 


{crutari c@ca metalla, 
Depofitas © opes, terraque exurere venas, 
Matertemque manu certa duplicarier arte : 


which laft Verfe feems to be a Defcrip- 
tion of Alchemy : But, befides that the 
-Verfe is fufpected to be fpurious; even 
the Age of. Manilius himfelf is not with- 
out Controverfie ; fome making him Con- 
temporary with the Younger 7/ peodahes 

| | and | 
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and confequently later than Firmicus him- 
felf. We may expect to have this Que- 
{tion determined, when my moft Learned 
Friend, Dr. Bentley, fhall oblige the World 
with his Cenfures and Emendations of that 
Elegant Poet. | 
But if thefe Grecian Chymifts fhould 
have the utmoft Antiquity allowed them 
that Borrichius defires, it would fignifie 
little to deduce their Art from vermes ; 
fince Men might pretend that their Art 
was derived from him in Zofimus’s Days, 
and yet. come feveral Thoufand Years 
fhort of it, if we follow the Accounts of 
Manetho. Wherefore, though this is but 
a Negative Argument, yet it feems to be 
unan{werable ; becaufe if there had been 
fuch an Art, fome of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who were fucceflively Mafters of 
“Egypt, would have mention‘d it, at leaft, 
before Zofimus’s Time. Such a Notice, 
whether with Approbation, or Contempt, 
had been fufficient to afcertain the Reality 
of fucha Tradition. Tacitus (s) tells us, (s) Annaf: 
that Nero fent into Africa to find fome b> XVI. 
Gold, that was pretended to be hid under 
Ground : This would have been an ex- 
cellent Opportunity for him to have 
examined into this Tradition, or to have 
punished thofe, who either falfly preten- 
ded to an Art which they had not, or 
would 
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would not difcover the true Secret : 
which, in his Opinion, would have been 
equally criminal ; and had Nero done it, 
Pliny would have told us of it, who was 
very inquifitive to collet all the Stories 
he could find of every thing that he 
treats about, whereof Gold (¢) is one 
that is not flightly pafled over ; and be- 
fides, he mever omits a Story becaufe it 
appears ftrange and incredible, if we may 
judge of what he has left out, by what 
he has put in, but often ranges the won- 
derful Qualities of Natural Bodies under 
diftin@ Heads, that they might be the 
more obferved. | 

To evade the Force of this Argument, 
Borrichius (#) fays that the Aégyptians 
were afraid of their Conquerors, and 
therefore induftrioufly concealed their 
Art. But there is-a wide Difference be- 
tween concealing the Rules and Precepts 
of an Art, and concealing the Memory. 
that ever there was fuch an Art. If it 
was ever known before the Perfaz Con- 
queft, as by his Account of the Erection 
of the Pyramids, which were built many 
Ages before Cambyfes’s Time, it is plain 
he believes it was, though we fhould al- 
low it to have been in few Hands, it is 
not credible that this Art of Making 
Gold fhould never have been pretended 
£0 
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to before Diocletian's Time, who is re- 
ported by Swidas to have burnt great 
Numbers of Chymical Books, which gave 
an Account of the Procefs. Whereas af- 
terwards, every now and then, Footfteps 


of cheating Alchemifis are to be met | 


with in the Byzantine Hiftorians. It was 
not poffible to pretend to greater Se- 
crecy in the Manner of their Operations, 
than is now to be found in all the Wri- 
tings of Modern Adept Philofophers (as 
they call themfelves.) And yet thefe 
Men, who will not reveal their Procefs, 
would think themfelves aftronted, if any 
Man fhould queftion the real Exiftence of 
their Art. 

But the Hypothefis of thofe who find 
Chymical Secrets in Homer, Virgil, and 
the reft of the ancient Poets, is liable to 
feveral Exceptions taken notice of neither 
by Conriugius nor Borrichius. | 
_ (a) They fay, that when Fafox heard 
that the King of Co/chis had a Book writ- 
ten upon a Ram’s-skin, wherein was the 
Procefs of the Philofophers-Stone, he went 
with the Argovauts to fetch it. Here it 
may be objected, ( 1.) That it is not 
likely that Se/ofris, who conquer'd Colchis, 
would ever fuffer the Agyptéax Priefts to 
reveal fuch a Secret to that conquered 
People. Diocletian, according to them, 
% burnt 
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burnt all the Chymical Books that he 
could find in Aégypt, that the Agyptians 
might not rebel, when they were de- 
prived of that Fund, which fupported 
their Wars. And Borrichius fuppofes that 
the Aigyptian Priefts ufed this Art chiefly 
Auk to fupply the Expences of their Kings: 
Bik ( 2.) How came fafor and the Argonauts 
. not to grow richer by this Fleece? It can- 
not be pretended that it was concealed 
from them, upon the Account of its be- 
ing (like the Books of the Modern Adepzi ) 
written info obfcure a Stile, that it was 
unintelligible for want of a Mafter; fince 
Medea was with Fafon, who had the Se- 
cret, what or how great foever it was: 
( 3.) Since the Grecians were not tied 
to Secrecy, how came their Traditions 
to be fo obfcure, that thofe Paflages in 
Apollonius Rhodius’s Argonautics which are 
fuppofed to be meant of the Grand Elixir; 
were never applied to a Chymical Senfe, _ 
till the Writings of Syneftus, Zofimus, and 

the other old Grecian Chymifts appeared ? 
Efpecially fince, ( 4.) ApoMonius Rhodius 
himfelf was an Alexandrian Greek, born 
in Agypt, and fo could eafily acquaint 
himfelf with the Traditions of that Coun- 
trey, which he, originally of another 
Nation, was under no Obligation to con 
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(2.) The Chymifts, at leaft Borrichzas 
for them, own Democritus’s Books to be 
genuine, upon the Credit of Zofimus who 
quotes them : If they are, this pretended 
Secrecy falls to the ground: For Demo- 
critus affirms, That he learn’d his Art 
from Offanes a Mede, who was fent by 
the Kings of Perfia into Aigypt, as Go- 
vernor of the gyptian Priefts. Then 
the Secret was divulged to fome of the 
Conquerors of their Countrey. If fo, 
why no more Tradition of it? If not 
the Procefs it felf, yet at leaft the Me- 
mory that once there was fuch a Pro- 
cefs >. Which would have been enough 
for this Purpofe. The fame Queftion 
may be asked of Democritus, to whom 
Oftanes revealed it. This will weaken 
Zofimuss Credit as an Antiquary, upon 
whofe Affertion moft of this pretended 
Antiquity is founded. Since at the fame 
time that he objects the Secrecy of the 
Ancient gyptzan Priefts, as a Reafon 
why the Memory of this Art was fo lit- 
tle known, he owns him({elf obliged to 
a Greek, who had it from the Agyptzans 
at Second Hand. 

But how will thefe Pretenders to re- 
mote Antiquity, who tellus, that Mo/es, 
by his Skill in Chymifiry, ground the 
Golden. Calf to Powder, reconcile a Pat 
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fage in Theophraftus to their Pretenfions 3 
He, {peaking of Quick-filver (w), fays,that 
the Art of Extracting it from Cimuabar 
was not known till x¢ Years before his 
Time, when it was firft found out by 
Callias an Athenian. Can we think that 
the Agyptians could hinder thefe inqui- 
{itive Greciaus, who ftaid fo long in their 
Country, from knowing that there was 
fuch a Metal as Mercury ? Or could thefe 
Egyptians make Gold without it ? If they — 
could, they might reafonably fuppofe that 
the Jfraelites could make Brick without 
Straw, fince they could make Gold and 
Silver without that, which Modern Adeptz 
affirm ito’ be the Seed of all Metals. . Theo- 
phraftus's Words are too general, to ad- 
mit of an Objection, as if he believed 
that Cal/ias's Invention ought to be li- 
mited to this own Country. This, join’d 
to the great Silence of the Ancients (efpe- 
cially FYerodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
who dwell fo long upon the Agyptian 
Arts and Learning ) concerning moft of 
the wonderful Phenomena of that -extra- 


-vagant» Metal, plainly fhews that there 


were no Traditions of fuch mighty things 
to be done by it, as the Alchymift's Books 
are full of: Borrichius therefore recurrs 
to his.old Subterfuge, Aeyptian Secrecy, 
and finds fome doubtful at leaft, if not 
fabulous, 
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fabulous, Stories of Daedalus and Icarus, 
and the Poetical Age, which he oppofes 
to the pofitive Teftimony of Theophraftus. 
Perhaps my urging the late Difcovery of 
Mercury, may be thought to be begging 
the Queftion, fince fome who have writ- 
ten of the Philofophers-Stone, have taught 
that their Mercury has no Affinity with 
common Mercury: Which has led many 
Perfons to try feveral extravagant Pro- 
cefles to find it out: But Eirenaeus Phi- 
lalethes, who is look’d upon as one of the 
cleareft Writersthat has ever written upon 
this Subje@, fays exprefly, that (+) Na- 
tural Mercury Philofophically prepared, is 
the Philofophical Menftruum, and the Dif- 
folvent Mercury. 

After fo long an Enquiry into the An- 
tiquity of this Art of Tranfmuting Metals, 
~at will be asked perhaps, what may be 
thought of the Art it felf. J muft needs 
fay, I cannot tell what Judgment to make 
of it: The Pretences to Infpiration, and 
that Enthufiaftic Cant which run through 
the Writings of almoft all the A/chymifts, 
feem {0 like Impofture, that one would 

be tempted to think that it was only a 
Defign carried on from Age to Age, to 
delude Mankind ; and it is not eafie to 
imagine why God fhould hear the Prayers 
ef thofe that defire to be Rich. If, as 
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they pretend, it was Zeal for the Good 
of Mankind that made them take fuch 
Pains to find owt fuch noble Medicines 
as fhould free Men’ from the moft obfti- 
nate Difeafes to which our Natures are 
fubje@, why do they not communicate 
them, and leave the Procefs in Wri- 
ting plainly to Pofterity, if they are a- 
fraid of Danger for themfelves 2 Con- 
cern for the Welfare of Mankind, and af- 
fected Secrecy, feem here inconfiftent 
Things: Men of fuch mortified Tempers, 
and public Spirits, ought not to be con- 
cerned, though Gold or Silver were made 
as common as Lead or Tin, provided 
that the Elixir which fhould remove all 
Difeafes were once known. : 

Though thefe are reafonable Prejudices 
againft the Belief of the Truth of this 
Operation, yet one can hardly tell how | 
to contradict a Tradition fo general, and 

_. lsbe et »oefowery avell atteiied (). Sonim 

2 eee many Men, methinks, could 

Chymia, 8 Morhofi not have cheated the World 

Epjiclam de Tranfav-  faccetsfully for fo many Ages, 

ratione Metalorum ad .p¢ “\ 

Feels Lajeelio ah. if fome had not been fincetre : 

‘ _. And, to ufe a Proverb in their 
own way, So much Smoak could fearce 
have lafted fo long without fome Fire. ‘Till 

the Seminal Principles from ‘which Me- 
tals are compounded are perfectly sah 
tne 
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the Poffibiliry of the Operation cannot 
be difproved : Which Principles, as all og 
other Real Effences of Things, are con> ‘a 
cealed from us. But asa wife Man can- i 
not, perhaps, without Rafhnefs disbelieve ae 
what is fo confidently aflerted, fo he ought yl 
not to fpend much Time and Caft about “2 
Trying whether it will fucceed, till fome 1 
of the Adept? fhall be fo kind as to give 
him the Receipt. | | 

By what has been faid, it is evident, if 
what Opinion one ought to have of the me 
Chymical Skill of the Ancient A:gyptians z 
Though it is moft probable that the Art 
owes its Original to them from whem it 
receives its Name: But this Original is 
much too late to: do Sir Willzam Temple's 
Hy pothefis any Service. 

But it is high time to leave the A.cgyptian 
Phyfic, and therefore { fhall only add One he | 
or Two Inftances of their Skil! iv Ana- ‘ 
tomy, and fo pafs on. Gellius (<) and (ed 
Macrobius (a) obferve ; the one from x. capo. 
Appion, wha wrote of the Agyptzans (a) sams 
the other from the gyptiax Prietts them. 4? }-7- 
felves, that there is a particular Nerve “P''> 
that goes from the Heart to the Little- 

Finger of the Left-Hand, for which Rea- 
fon they always wore Rings upon that 
Finger ; and the “Priefts dipped thar Fin- 
ger inthetr perfumed Ointments : This be- 

K 3 ing 
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ing ridiculed by Coxringius, Borrichius (b) 
affures us, that he always: found fome- 
thing to countenance this Obfervation, 
upon cutting of his Nails to thé quick, 
Pliny (¢) and Cenforinas (d) give this fol- 
lowing Reafon from Diofcorides the Aftro- 


| (d) Devie loger, why a Man cannot live above a 
hot Natali.cap. 


Hundred Years, becaufe the Alexandrian 
Embalmers obferved a conftant Encreafe 
and Diminution of Weight of the Hearts 
of thofe found Perfons whom they o- 
pened, whereby they judged of their Age. 
They found that the Hearts of Infants of 
a Year old weighed two Drachms, and 
this Weight encreafed Annually by two 
Drachms every Year, till Men came to 
the Age of Fifty Years: At which time 
they as gradually decreafed till they came 
to an Hundred, when; for want of a 
Heart, they muft neceflartly die. 

To thefe Two Inftanees of the Criticai- 
#e[Sof ALgyptian Anatomy, 1 fhall add one 
of their Curiofity in Natural Enquiries ; 
and that is, heir Knowledge of the Caufe of - 
the Annunl Overflowing of the Nile. ‘Fhis, 
which was thé conftant Wonder of the 
Old World, was a: Phenomenon feldom 
over-looked by the Greek Philofophers : 
Seven of whofe Opinions are reckone 
up by Plutarch, in the Firft Chapter of 
the Fourth Book of bis Opinzons of the Phi- 
imme es V8 
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lofophers. Vf Curiofity generally attends 
a Defire of Knowledge, and grows along 
with it, then the Agyptian Priefts were 
inexcufably negligent, that they did not 
very early know that the Swelling of the 
Nile proceeded from the Rains that fell 
in Ethiopia, which raifing the River at 
certain Seafons, made that Overflowing 
of the Flats of Agypt. One would think 
that in Sefoftris’s Time the Z¢ytian Priefts 
had Accefs enough into thiopia; and 
whoever had once been in that Countrey, 
could have refolved that Problem, with- 
out any Philofophy. ft was known in- 
deed in Plato's Time, for then the Priefts 
told it to Eudoxus ; but Thales, Demo- 
critus, and Herodotus, who had all en- 
quired of the Algyptians, sive fuch un- 
- couth Reafonsy as fhew that they only 
fpoke by guefs. Thales thinks that the 
Fiefian Winds blew at that Time of the 
Year againft the Mouths of the River, fo 
that the frefh Water finding no Vent, was 
beaten back upon the Land, Democritus 
fuppofes that the Northern Snows being 
melted by the Summier Heats, are drawn 
up in Vapours into the Air; which Va- 
pours circulating towards the South, are, 

by the Coldneds of the Etefan Winds, 
condenfed into Rain, by whielt the Nile 

is railed, Herodotus thinks that an equal 
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Quantity of Water comes from the 
Fountains in Summer and Winter, only 
in Summer there are greater Quantities of 
Water drawn up by the Sun, and in 
Winter lefs, and fo by confequenceé all that 
time it overflowed. Democrituss Opi- 
nion of the Phenomenon feems not amis, 
though his Hypothefis of the Caufe of it 
is wrong in all probability ; yet it is plain, 
That Plutarch did not believe it to be 
the fame with that which the Agyptian — 
Priefts gave to Eudoxus, which isthe only 
true one, becaufe he fets them both down 
apart. Ihe Caufe of this wonderful Pha- 
nomenon could not be pretended to be a 
Secret ; no Honour could be got by con- 


cealing a Thing, the pretended Jgnorance 


whereof was rather a Difgrace. Thofe 
Egyptian Priefts, whofe Bufinefs it was 
to gather. Knowledge, muft have had an 
extraordinary Love for a Sedentary Life, 
or have been averfe to inform themfelves | 


from others, more than the reft of Man- 


kind, who would not be at the Pains ei- 
ther to learn what Se/oftvis’s Soldiers could 
have told them, or to go CG or GCC 
Miles Southward to fearch for that, which 
they muft certainly have often reafoned 
about, if they were fuch Philofophers as 
they pretended to be. 


Nay, 
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“Nay, by the Curiofity of the Greeks, 
we are fure they did reafon aboutit 5 they 
thought it-as much a Wonder as we can 
-donow; rather more, becaufe they knew 
of no other Rivers that overflow at pe- 
riodical Seafons like it, as fome are now 
known to do in other Parts of Africa, 
and the Eaft-Indies. | 

Upon the whole Matter, after a parti- 
cular ‘Search into the whole Extent of 
| Algyptian Learning, there feems to be no 
Reafon to give the Atgyptzans the Pre- 
eminence in point of Knowledge above 
all Mankind. However, confidering the 
sreat Labour. which is requifite to form 
the Firft Notions’ of‘any part of Learning, 
they deferve great Applaufe for what they 
difcovered, and ought’ to have propor- 
tionable Grains of Allowance’ for what 
they left unfinifhed : Wherefore, when 
the Holy Scriptures (e) affure us, that (e) A&s 
Mofes was skilfd in all the Learning of "22 
the Aigyptzans, they give him the greateft 
Character for Humane Knowledge that 
could then be given to any Man. The 
Aiigyptian Performances in Architecture 


were exceedingly wonderful, (f) and the cf) via. 


Character which Hadrian the Emperor #°# 
gives them, that they found Employ- 
ments for all forts of Perfons, the Blind, 
the Lame, the Gouty, as well as the 
Strong 


Sa : == SSS ag ee Se eee esse OTE 
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Strong and Healthy, fhews that it was 
natural to the Aigyptzans to be always 
bufied about fomething ufeful. The Art 
of Brewing Mault-Drinks was long, ago 
(zg) Here. afcribed (¢).to the Aigyptians as the firft 
wes: © Inventors, for which thefe Northern’ Na- 
Libx. tions are not a little beholding to them. 
Their Laws have, by thofe who have 
(+) Comin taken the greateft Pains (4) to deftroy 
‘ici, ons, the Reputation of their Learning in other 
metica, things, been acknowledged to be very 
wife, and worth going fo far as Pytha- 
goras, Solon and Lycurgus did to fetch 
them. So that if their’ Modern Advo- 
cates had extolled their. Learning with 
any other Defign than that of Difparaging 
the Knowledge of the prefent Age; there 
would have been no Reafon to oppofe 
their Afiertions. — 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Learning of the Ancient Chak- 


deans and Arabtans. 


. HE Chaldeans and the Arabs are 

the People that hie next in Sir W77- 
liam Temple’s Road. ‘Thoth it is not 
eafie to feparate what is Fabulous frorm 
what is Genuine in the Antiquities of 
thefe Nations, yet we may pronourice 
with fome Certainty, 

C1.) That the Chaldean Aftronomy 
could not be very valuable, fince, as’ wé 
know from Vitruvius, and others, they 
had not difcovered that the Moon is an 
Opake Body. For which Reafons, pof 
fibly, with feveral others, fomeé of their 
Learnedeft Champions have conféfféd, 
that they believed that the Anciént Cha 
d@an Obfervations, were rathér Regifters 
of the Phenomena of Heavenly Bodies, 
after they had appeared, than’ Predictions 
of theif future Appearance. Whether 
ther Aftronomical Obfervations weré ol- 
der than their Monarchy, i8 unicértait’: 
If they weré not; then int Alexander the 
Gréat’s Time they could nét éhallenge an 
Antiquity of ab6ve D of DG Years. F 

re el ae entOn 
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mention Alexander, becaufe he is faid to 
have fent vaft Numbers of Obfervations 
from Babylon, to his Mafter Ariffotle. The 
Alfyrtan Monarchy, of which the Chal- 
dean might not improperly be called a 
Branch, pretends, indeed, to great Anti- 
quity :. Mighty Things are told of Nixus 
and Semiramis, who is more than once 
mentioned by Sir Wi/iam Temple, in thele 
Effays, for her Victories, and her Skill in 
Gardening. But thefe Accounts are, very 
probably fabulous, for the following Rea- 


nS. | | 

Till the Time of -72glath-Pilefer and 
Ful, we hear no News of any <Affyrian 
Monarchs in the Fewi/h Hiftory.. . In Am- 
rvaphel’s ‘Time, who was overthrown by 
Abraham and his Family, in the Vale of 
Siddim, the Kings of Chaldea feem to 
have been no other than thofe of Cavaan, 
Captains of Hords, or Heads of Clans : 
And Amraphel was Tributary to Chedor— 
Jaomer King. of Elam, whofe Kingdom lay 
to the Eaft of Babylon, beyond the River 
Tigris. Chufban Rifbathaim, King of Me- 
fopotamia, who was overthrown fome 
Agesafter by Orhoniel the I/raelitifbh Judge, 
does not feem to have been a powerful 
Prince : Jt may be :faid, indeed, that 
he was General to fome Affyrian Mo- 
narch ; but that is begging the Que- 


{tion, 
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ftion, fince there is nothing which can 
favour fuch an Affertion in the Book of 
Judges. 

But when the Affyrians and Babylonians 
come once to be mentioned in the Fewi/b 
Hiftory, they occurr in almoft every Page 
of the Old Teftament. There are frequent 
~ Accounts of Pul, Tiglath-Pilefer, Shal- 
manezer, Sennacherib, Efar-haddon, Ne- 
buchaduezzar, Evil:merodach, Belfbazzar : 
and who not? But thefe Kings lived 
within a narrow Compafs of Time ; the 
oldeft of them but a few Ages before 
Cyrus. This would not fuit with that 
prodigious Antiquity which they chal- 
lenged to themfelves.. The Truth is, 
Herodotus, who knew nothing of the 
Matter, being filent, Crefas draws up a 
new Scheme of Hiftory much more pom- 
_pous; and from him, or rather, perhaps, 
from Berofus, who was Contemporary 
with Manetho, and feems to have carried 
on the fame Defign for Chaldea, which 
Manetho undertook for Agypt, Diodorus 
Siculus, Pompeius Trogus, Eufebius, Syw#- 
celus, and all the Ancients that take noe 
tice of the Affyrian Hiftory, have after- 
wards copied, | : 

_ Cteftas knew he fhould be ftraitned to 
find Employment: for fo many Kings for 
MCCC Years ; and fo he fays, sogcin 

UEC 
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dittle memorable after Semzramus’s 'Time. 
As if it were probable that a great Em- 
pire could lie fill for above a M Years; 
or that no Popular Generals fhould wreft 
the Reins out of the Hands of fuch drowzy 
Matters in all that time. ‘No Hiftery but 
this can give an Inftance of a Family that 
lafted for above a M Years, without any 
Interruption: And of all its Kings, not 
one is faid to Reign lefs than Xix, but — 
fome {Vy Years. The Healthieft Race 
that ever was heard of ; of whom, in 
MGCC Years, not one feems.to have died 
an untimely Death. If any Thing can 
be fhewed like this in any other Hittory, 
Sacred or Profane,. it will’ be eafie to 
believe whatfoever is afferted upon this 
Subject. | 

If therefore the Chaldean Learning was 
no older than ther Monarchy, it was of — 
no great ftanding, if compared with the 
Aigyptian, The Account of Nebuchad= . 
wezzars Dream, in the #i* Chapter of 


Daniel, hhews the Chaldean Magic to have 


deen dowaright Knavery ; fince Nebu- 
chaduexzar might reafonably expect that 
thofe dhould tell him what ‘his Dream 
was, who pretended to interpret it when 
at was told them ; both equally requiring 
a Super-natural Affiftance ; Yet there lay 
thew chiefeft Strength ; o1, at leaft, ri 

if 
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faid fo : Their other Learning is all loft. 
However, one can hardly believe that it 
was ever very great, that confiders how 
little there remains of real Value, that 
was Jearn’d from the Chaldeans. The 
Hiftory of Learning is not fo lamely con- 
veyed to us, but fo much would, in all 
' probability, have efcaped the general 
Ship-wreck, as that, by what was faved, 
we might have been able to guefs at what 
was loft. 

(2.) That if the Learning of thefe Ancient 
Chaldeans came as near that of the Arabs 
as their Countries did ; one may give as 
sood a Judgment of the Extent of the 
Arabian Learning, as of the Chaldean. 
Sir William Temple rightly obferves, that 
Countries little expofed to Invafions, 
preferve Knowledge better than others 
that are perpetually harraffed by a Fo- 
reign Enemy ; and by confequence, what- 
foever Learning the Arabs had, they kept ; 
unlefs we fhould fuppofe that they loft it 
through Carelefnefs. We never read of 
any Conquefts that pierced into the Heart 
of Arabia the Happy, Mahomet’s Coun- 
trey, before the Beginning of the Saracen 
Empire. It is very ftrange therefore, if, 
in its Paflage through this noble Coun- 
trey, inhabited by a {prightly, ingenious 
People, Learning, like Quick-filver, fhould 
run 


cat 
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run through, and: leave fo few of its In- 
fluences behind it. It as certain that thie 
Arabs were not a leayned People when 
they overfpread 4fia: So that when 
afterwards they tranflated the Grecian 
Learning into their own Language, they 
had but little of their own, which was 
not taken from thofe Fountains. Their 
Afironomy and Affrology was taken from 
Ptolemee, their Philofophy from Aritorle, 
their Medics from Galen ; and fo on. 
Ariftotle and Euclid were firft tranflated 
into Latin, from Arabic Copies; and 
thofe Barbarous Tranflations were the - 
only Elements upon which the Weffern 
School-men and Mathematicians built. If 
they learn’d any thing confiderable elfe- 
where, it might be Chymifiry and AL 
chymy from the A#gyptzans ; unlefs we 
fhould fay that they tranflated Synefus, 
or Zofimus, or fome other Grecian Chy- 
milts. 

Hence it follows, that the Arabs bor- 
rowed the greateft part, at leaft; of their 
Knowledge from the Greeks, though they’ 
had much greater Advantages of Com- 
municating with the more Eaftern Parts 
of the World, than either Greeks or Romans 
ever had. They could have acquainted 
us With all that was rare and valuable a- 
mongft thofe Ancient Sages. Ihe Saracen 

: Empire 
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Empire was under one Head in Almanzor's 
Time, and was then almoft as far extended. 
Eaftward as ever afterwards. His Sub- 
jects had a free Paflage, from the Zagus 
to the Ganges ; and being united by the 
common Bond of the fame Religion, the 
Brachmans, fome of whom did, in all pro- 
bability,; embrace the Mahometan Faith, 
would not be fhy of revealing what they 
knew, to their Arabian Mafters. By this 
means, the Learning of the Agyptzans, 
Chaldeans, Indians, Greeks and Arabs, 
ran inonecommon Channel. For feveral 
Ages, Learning was fo much in fafhion 
amongft them, and they took fuch care 
to bring it all into their own Language, 
that fome of the learnedeft Fews, Mazmo- 
nides in particular, wrote in Arabic, as 
much as in their own Tongue. We 
might reafonably therefore have expected 
to have found greater Treafures in the 
Writings of thefe learned Mabometans, 
than ever were difcovered before: And 
yet thofe that have been converfant with 
their Books, fay, that there is little to be 
found amongft them, which any body 
might not have underftood as well as 


they, if he had carefully ftudied the Wri- 


tings of their Grecian Mafters. There 
have been fo many Thoufands of Arabic 
and Perfic MSS. brought over into Bx- 
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rope, that our learned’ Men can make as 
good, nay, perhaps, -a'better Judgment 
of the Extent’ of théir' Learning, than can 
be made, at’ this diftance, of the Greek. 
There are vaft' Quantities of their) Aftro- 
nomical Obfervations' in ‘the Bodleian Li= 
brary, and -yet Mr. Greaves and Dr: Bd- 
ward Bernard, two very able Judges; have 
given the World: no Account of any 
Thing out of them}; which thofe Axabiaz 
Aftronomers did not, ‘or might not have 
learn’ from Prolemee’s Almageft, if we fee 
afide their-Obfervations which. their Grz- 
cian Mafters taught them to°.make: 
which, to give them their due, Dr: Ber- 
yard commends, ‘as much more valuable 
than is commonly- believed, in a Letter 
to Dr. Hyuntingdon, printed in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactzons, containing their Ob- 
fervations of the Latitudes of Twenty of 
the moft eminent of the Fixed Stars. 
We owe, indeed, to them alone the Way: 
of Counting by Fen Cyphers, afcending 
beyond Ten ina Decuple Proportion ; 
which is of unfpeakable Ule in A/fronomical: 
and Algebraical Calculations, and’ indeed}: 
in. all Parts of Arithmetic. The Ufe-of 
Chymifiry in. Phyfic, together with fome 
of the moft confiderable Chymical Pre- 
parations, which have led: the Way to 
moit of the late Difcoveries that have: 
been 
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been made in that Art, and in Natural 
Philofophy by its means, have been unani- 
moufly afcribed to the Arabs by thofe Phy- 


ficians that have ftudied their Books (2). (i) Vid. 


LF 
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Though, in ftri¢tnef’, the whole Arabian prin aa 
Learning, with all their Inventions, what, Zangelor- 
and how great foever they were, may be ™” 


— reckoned as Modern, according to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Computation. But I have 
in this whole Difpute confined my felf to 
Modérns, ix the ftricteft fence of the word, 
and have only argued from what has been 
done by the learned Men of thefe two 
laft Ages, after the Greeks brought their 
Learning along with them into /¢a/y, upon 
the Taking of Conftantinople by the Turks. 
So that the Araés are Ancients here ; and 
what has been faid already, evidently 
proves that the Old Arabian Learning 
could never be any one of thofe Foun- 
tains from whence the Grecian might have 
been drawn, and confequently can never 
be urged as fuch by thofe who give an 
Account of the Hiftory of Learning. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Learning of the Ancient In- 
dians and Chinefes. 


E are now arrived in our Paflage 
Faftward as far as the Indies, 
where the firft Springs of that Learning 
which afterwards flow’d always Welft- 


ward, arofe. hither Pythagoras is faid 


to have gone, and to have fetchd from © 
thence his celebrated Doctrine of the 
Tranfmigration of Souls, which he taught, 


and is now believed by the Modern Bra- 


mines as it was the Opinion of the 
Brachmans of old. 

..We have very little if any Account 
of thefe Jxdian Philofophers. before Alex- 
ander the Great, who extended his Con- 
quefts as far as the River Indus. His Hi- | 
fiorians acquaint us with a Set of Philo- 
Sophers in: that Countrey, who pradtifed 


great Aufterities themfelves, and taught 


sothers that,Wifdom lay in living upon a 
little, in Abflaining from almoft all forts 
of Natural Pleafures, and Promoting the 
Profperity and Welfare of the reft of 
Mankind. ‘The Defcription that Strabo 
gives us of them, out of Megafthenes, 
— Oneft- 
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Oneficritus and Ariftobulus, which is very 
well Abridged by Sir W. 7. is the Fulleft 
and moft Authentic that we have. And 
that the Body of it may be True, 1s pro- 
bable from the Accounts of their Succef- 
— fors the Bramines, which are given us by 
_ Monfieur Bernier, and Abraham Roger, 
who lived many Years among them, and 
made it their Bufinefs to collect their 
Opinions with all the Exadétnefs they 
could. 

The fuperftitious Care which thefe 
People take to follow the Cuftoms, and 
propagate the Opinions of they Anceftors, 
be they never fo abfurd and fenfelefs, plain- 
ly fhews that they would have preferved 
their Learning with equal Care, had there 
been any of it to preferve. They keep 
a Collection of the wife Sayings of one 
Barthrouberri, which Monfieur Roger has 
given us a Taft of, but fuch miferable 
Stuff for the generality, that one cannot 
read them without {miling at the Simpli- 
city of thofe that can admire them. They 
woud not fhew Monfieur Roger their 
Book of the Law, which they pretend 
to be fent from God; but by the Account 
which his Bramine Door gave of it, 
it is only an abfurd Hiftory of the fabu- 
lous Succeflions of their Deities, and as 
abfurd a Colleétion of fuperftitious Cere- 
Pasaiicl L 3 monies, 
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monies, by which they were to be wor- 
fhipped:: ‘Their Dodtrine of the Trazfmi- 
gration. of Souls, which Pythagoras fut 
taught inthe Weft,‘1s’.a precarious ‘idle 
Notion, which thefe befotted Zzdians do 
fo blindly” believe, that. they. are afraid 
of killing a Flea or'a Loufe, for fear of 
difturbing the Soul*of one of their An- 
ceftors. ° Though at the fame time they 
fcruple not to force Multitudes of ‘poor 
filly Women, and fometimes too, full fore 
again{t their Wills, to burn themfelves 
alive with their deceafed Husbands Bodies, 
under a Pretence of their being fervieeable 
to them in another World, though they 
are far'frem having any Affurance’ that 
their Husbands will ‘there ftand in ‘need 
of them. Can we believe that there is a- 
generous Spirit refiding ina People, who 
have now for MM of MMM. Years placed 
the higheft degrees. of Sanctity and Pru- 
dence in hali-ftarvine’ themfelves, and 
depriving ‘themielves of the lawful Con- 
veniencies’ of Life ? ‘ Yet thefe were the 
chiefeft.;Employments ‘of ' the “Ancient 
Brachmans, as they’ are full of the Mo- 
dern Bramines, 0 | 

So that there is Reafon to: fear that 
the Stories of the extraordinary Wifdom 
of the Ancient Brachmans aré in’ a great 
mealure fabulous, becaufe'in the idle and 
- bigotted 
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bigotted part of the Narrative they do 
fo particularly agreé with. the Modern 
Bramines'; and aie becaufe if one con- 
fults what the Ancients have recorded of 
the Brachman’s in ‘Alexander's time, which 
is all gathered into'a.Body by ig 
Sir Edward Byfhe Ck), he will , (k) Palladius de Genti- “ 
us Indjiz2,¢ By agimantbins, ie i 
find that the Accounts which: kaje, Bigzi, Lond, 1655, | 
come the neare{t to the Foun- 
tain, have lefs inthem of the hase ton pie een 
Romance, (/) and: that their » 4divs together, and he 
Hiftorians have expatiated sae Ice. the sue ence, @ 
tg gh “tis plain they i 
and flourifh’d more,.as they” * relate to the fame Time. 4 
were at the greater diftance. ve 
For, upon comparing what all thofe Au- vq 
thors there quoted have faid, } am en- 
clinable to believe, that all we know of 
the Ancient Brachmans, is due to the Ac- 
counts which Alexanders Companions 
have given us. 
But let us enter into Particulars. Sir WT. 
tells us, out of Strabo, (m) “ That their (~) Lib, 
“Opinions im Natural Philofophy, were, ™* 
., that the World was Round ; that it had 
‘a Beginning, and woud have an End, 
“ but reckoned both by immenfe Periods 
“of Time; that the Author of it was a 
“ Spirit, or a Mind. that ‘pervaded the 
whole Univerfe, and was diftufed through 
“all the Parts of it ; and: that t! 1ey held 
“ the Tranimigration of Souls, sche 
LL 4 * lec 
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“ ufed Difcourfes of Infernal Manfions, 

(n) Ejay, “ in many things like thofe of Plato.” (x) 
P8817- Whether Megafthenes, from whom Straba 
takes all this Account, has not made it 

a dittle more beautiful than he ought, I 

3 very much queftion, fince Monfieur Ber- 
(x) Voyages, nier fays, (#) ‘That the Bramines believe, 
boa “ That the Earth is Flat, and Triangular, 
Edi Eng. “ with feveral Stories, all differing in 
| “ Beauty, Perfection and Inhabitants, each 
“ of which is encompafled, they fay, by 

“ its Sea; that one of thefe Seas is of 

Milk, another of Sugar, the third of 

“ Butter, the fourth of Wine, and {fo forth : 

* fo that after one Earth there comes a 
Sea, and after a Sea an Earth, and fo 

: “ on tofeven, beginning from 

MED ni rit) “ Someire (p), which ts in 
asp the midftofthe “. the midft of thefe Stories : 


Earth. “ That the firft Story, which 
(4) The Semi-Gods “ is at the foot of Someire, 
of the Bramines. ** hath Dewta’s (q) for its In- 


| “habitants which are very 

“ Perfect ; that the fecond contains 
 likewife Deuta’s, but lefs perfe&t; and 
“fo of the -reft, ftill leffening the Per- 
“ fection to the feventh, : which, they fay, 
“is. ours , that is, of Men far lefs Per- 
“ fect than all the Deuta’s : And, laftly, 

“That this whole Mafs is fuftained 

“upon the Heads of divers Elephants, 

i * which 
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“ which when they ftir, caufe an Earth-. 
“quake.” Upon all this, and abundance 
more of the like nature in <Aftronomy, 
Anatomy, Medicine, and Phyfic’s, which 
feems to be the true Oriental Dodtrine, 
confonant to thofe noble Difcoveries 


which are in (r) Monfieur Roger's Hiiffory (1) Bifire 


of the Lives and Manners of the Bramines, dy des Mo 


Monfieur Bernier makes this Remark ; es 4s 
(s) “ All thefe ftrange Impertinencies, °°” 
* which I have had the patience to relate, (s) Pag 
“ have often made me think, that if hey O% 
“be thofe famous Sciences of the An- 

“ cient Brachmans of the Indies, very 

** many have been deceived in the great 

* Opinion they entertained of them. 

‘For my part, Ican hardly believe it, 

“ but that I find the Religion of the J- 

“ dians to be from immemorial Times ; 

“that "tis written in the Hfanfcrit Lan- 


Traditionary ; for not only their Re- 17- 
ligious, but their Profane Knowledge 
i, too, 
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too, is all written in this Afanferit Dia- 
lect. 

Yet one Notion of thefe Bramines I 
cannot but take notice. of, becaufe it is 
a véry Philofophical. one, ‘and has been 
with probability ftarted and defended by 
fome of the moft curious Anatomifts of 
the prefent Age, who built their Hypo- 
thefis upon the lateft Difcoveries which 
have been made in that admirable Art : 
I fhail fet it down in Monfieur Bernier’s 
words; (a) “ Ihe Seeds of Plants and 
“* Animals are not formed anew, but were 
“ contrived in the firft Production of tlie 
*“ World, and difpenfed abroad every 
* where, and mixed in all things; and that 
** they are not only potentially but aétual- 
“ ly the very and entire Plants, and Ani- 
“ mals, though fo fmall, that their Parts 
“cannot be diftinguifht, but when put 
“‘ into a convenient Womb, and there 
“nouritht, they extend themfelves and 
“* encreafe: So that the Seeds of an Apple 
“‘ and Pear:Tree, are a little, entire, and 

~ perfect Apple anc Pear-Tree,, having all 
‘ its Effential Parts; And fo the Seeds 
‘ of an Horfe; an Elephant, a Man, ec. 
“ area little Horfe, a little Elephant, ,a lit- 
“the Man; im which there wants nothing 
© but the Soul and Noutifhment to make 
“ them appear what theyrarey” 
This 
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This Opinion feems rather to have been 
maintained by a Leemvenhoeck, or a Mal- 
pighius, than by an Jzdian, who, as Mon- 
fieur Bernier affures us, (w) underftands 
nothing at all of Anatomy, and can {peak 
nothing upon that Subject but what is im- 
pertinent, Had it been the Refult of 
Thought and Meditation, founded upon 
proper Premifes, which muft be the Ef- 
fects of many and repeated Obfervations, 
one might juftly have looked for, and 
would infallibly have found many other 
Notions of equal Subtilty among thefe 
Bramines ; which though erroneous, (and 
fo, perhaps, may this be,) yet could not 
have been made by any but Skilful Men. 
Such Difcoveries. likewife would have 
obliged us to have entertained.a very ho- 
nourable Notion of the Learning of the 
Ancient Brachmans ; becaufe, though they 
_ might have been Modern, in comparifon of 
thofe Ancient Times, yet they might uot 
alfo, for ought we knew, and confequent- 
ly might havebeen challenged to thofe An- 
cient Philofophers by their Modern Cham- 
pions. But when, amidft a vatt variety 
of wild and phantaftical Opinions, a Man 
meets with one or two which ftand alone 
by themfelves, without any thing that 
appears to have raifed or confirmed them, 
he ought not prefently to conclude, a 
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the Philofophers who maintain them are 
Wife and Learned Men, though once, per- 
haps, or twice, Quod nequit Ingenium, Cafus 
ecit. 

f By this time, I am afraid I thalkbe 
thought as Tedious as an /rifh Tale-teller, 
fit only to lull my Reader afleep: But 
there is but one Stage more left; and 
though it isa great Way off, yet it may 
be eafily reached upon Paper, and then 
will be as eafily difpatched. For China, 
we are told, is acharming Countrey, and 
therefore moft proper to be thought upon 
at the End of a tedious Difcourfe. 

Sir William Temple knows very well, 
that the whole Chinefe Hiftory depends 
upon the fole Authority of Martinius, and 
thofe Miffionaries who publifhed Confucius 
lately at Pari. Martinius (x) tells his 
Reader, that he was obliged to learn 
Sixty Thoufand independent Characters 
before he could read the Chinefe Authors 
with eafe. This is, without all doubt, aa 
excellent Method to propagate Learning, 
when Eight or Ten of the beft Years of a 
Man’s Life muft be fpent in learning to 
Read. The moft confiderable Specimen 
of Chinefe Learning that we have, is in 
the Writings of Confucius ; which, if 
F. Coup/et and his Companions had printed 
under their own Names, (y) thofé Rass 

pS See 
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and Inftruttions difcourfed of with great 
Compas of Knowledge, Excellence of Senfe, 
Reach of Wit, illuftrated with Elegance of 
Stile, and Aptuefs of Similitudes and Ex- 
amples, would foon have been called an 
incoherent Rhapfody of Moral Sayings, 

with which good Senfe and tolerable Ex- 
perience might have furnifhed any Man, 
as well as Confucius. 

If the Chinefes think every part of 
Knowledge, but their own Confucian E- 
thics, ignoble and mechanical, why are 
the-Europe@an Miffionaries fo much re- 
{pected for their Skill in Medicine and 
Mathematics ? So much Knowledge in 
Mathematics as will but juft ferve an 
Almanack-maker, will do their Bufinefs. 
F. Verbieft {fays, in a Letter printed fome 
Years fince in the Philofophical Tranfattions, 


That the Honours which were paid him 


in the Emperor's Court, were in a great 
meafure owing to his Teaching the Em- 
peror to find the Time of the Night by 
the Fixed Stars, and. an Aftrolabe: This 
fhews that the Chinefes were but meanly 
skilled in thefe Things ; and it is probable, 
that thofe. who are ignorant of fuch ordi- 
nary Matters, feldom carry their Specu- 

lations to a much greater Height. 
Martinius and Trigautius, who lived 
long in China, were able fully to inform 
the 
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the World. of the Extent of the Chiiefe 
Knowledge ; and the. Pains which Mar- 
tinius has taken to write the Hiftory; and 
to ftate the Geography of that mighty 
Empire, is a fufficient. Indication of his 
great Willingnefs to advance its Reputa- 
tion in Europe. The Chinefes are certainly 
a fagacious and induftrious People; and 
their Skill in many Mechanical Arts fhew 
them: to be fo; fo that if they had ever 
applied: themfelves to. Learning in good 
earneft, and that for near fo long a Time, 
as their Hiftory pretends to, there is no 
Queftion but we fhould have heard much 
more of their Progrefs:. And therefore, 
whatfoever can be faid: of Chinefe Know- 
ledge, can never be of, any weight, as 
long. as fmall Skillin Phyfe and Mathe- 
matics fhall be. enouglhi to» proteét the Ea 
ropaan Miffionaries in a Court wherethey 
themfelves are efteemed the greateft ‘Scho: 
lars, and honoured accordingly. 


But the Chinefe Phyfc is wonderfully — 


commended, by Dr. Voffius and Sur Wil- 


(x) Pag. liane Temple (x): Fhe Plyfctans excel in 


179, 180. 


the Knowledge of the Pulfe, and of all fmple 
Medicines, and go little further : Neither 
need they ; for in the firft, they are fo 
skilful, that they pretend not only to tell 
’ it, how many Ffours or Days a fick 
Man may laft 5 but’ bow many Tears a Maw 

tt 
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mm perfedt teeming Health may live, ix 
cafe of no Accident or Violence ; and by 
Simples, they pretend to relieve all Difeafes 
that Nature will allow to be cured. What 
this boafted Skill is, may be feen in the 
little “Evacts of the Chinefe Phyfic, pub- 
lithed by Andrem Cleyer (a); but becaute (4) Speci- 
- few will, in all probability, have patience fin. ree 
to go through with them, fince they are ce. Fran- 
not very pleafant to read, J fhalt give Boas 
fhort Specimen of them, by which one 
may judge of the reft. | 
The moft Ancient Chinefe Difcourfe of 
Phyftc, entituled, Nuy Kim (4), gives this (6) 1bid. 
Account of the Produétion of our Bodies, P2835» 
and of the Relation of the feveral Parts, ~’ 
with the Five Elements : : 
** Our of the Eaftern Region arifes: the 
* Wind, out of the Wind Wood, or Plants, 
“out of Wood Acidity, from thence the 
“Liver, from the Liver the Nerves, from 
“them the Heart : The Liver is. gene- 
* vated the Third in Order, andperfected 
“the Eighth: The Spirits: of the Liver, 
“as they relate to.the Heaven ( the Air ) 
* are Wind ; as: Wood in the Earth, asthe 
* Nerves: in our Bodies, fo is the Liver in 
“the Limbs: Its Colour is Blue, and its 
“ Ufe and! Action is to move the Nerves : 
“The. Eyes are the Windows of the Liver ; 
* its Taft is acid, its Paffion or Affection is 
* Anger : 
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* ‘Anger: Anger hurts the Liver, but Sor- 
‘row and Compaffion conquer Anger, 
“becaufe Sorrow is the Paffion of the 
“ Lungs, and the Lungs are Enemies to 
*‘ the Liver : Wind hurts the Nerves, but 
* Drought, the Quality of the Lungs, con- 
*‘ quers Wind: Acidity hurts the Nerves, 
* but Acrimony, or that fharp Taft which 
* is proper to the Lungs, conquers Acidity, 
*‘ or Metal Conquers Wood. 

‘ Out of the Southern Region arifes 
“Heat, out of Heat Fire, out of Fire Bit- 
* ternefs: From it the Heart 1s generated, 
“thence the Blood ; out of Blood comes 
“the Spleen, or Earth out of Fire; the 
‘ Heart governs the Tongue ; that which 
‘is Heac in Heaven, Fire upon Earth, 
* Pulfation in the Body, is the Heart in 
* the Members: Its Colour is Red, has 
‘ the Sound of Laughing ; its Viciffitudes 
“ are Joy and Sorrow ; the Tongue is its 
* Window, its Taft Bitternefs, its Paffion 
‘Joy; too much Joy hurts the Heart ; 
‘ but Fear, the Paffion of the Reins, which 
“are Enemies to the Heart, conquers Joy : 
* Heat hurts the Spirits, but Cold con- 
“quers Heat: Bitternefs hurts the Spirits, 
* but Saltnefs of the Reins conquers Bitter- 
* nefs, or Water quenches Fire. The Heart 
“ is generated the Second in Order, and is 
* perfected the Seventh. 

‘Out 
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-£-Out of the Middle Region arifeth 
“ Moifture; out :of that. Earth ; out of 
“ Earth Sweetnefs ;. from Sweetnefs com- 
* ethithe’ Spleen, Flefh from that, andthe 
‘ Lungs from Flefh : The Spleen: governs 
* the Mouth; that which is Moifture in 
‘the Heaven, is Earth in Earth, Flefh in 


“the Body, and the Spleen in the Mem- 


“ bers : Its Colour is, Yellow ; it has the 
* Sound of Singing,; its Window is; tlie 
* Mouth, its Taft is {weet, its Paffion is 
* much Thoughtfulnefs: Thoughtfulnefs 
* hurts the Spleen, but Anger conquers 
‘ Thoughtfulnefs ; Moifture hurts Fleth, 
* but Wind conquers Moifture : Sweetnefs 


© hurts.Flefh, but Acidity conquers Sweet- 


* nefs.:.In.a word, Wood: conquers Earth, 
‘ or the Liver the Spleen. . The Spleen is 
“ generated the Fifth in Order, and is per- 
fected. theyTenth,. 4:4: | 

“ Out of. the Weftern Region arifes 
“Drought: Thence come Metals, from 
“them comes Sharpnefs, out of that are 
‘ the Lungs, out of the Lungs comes Skin 
“and Hair, out of Skin and Hair come 
“the Reins ; the Lungs govern the No- 
‘ {trils: That which is Drought in the 
“ Heaven (or Air) is Metal in the. Harta, 
* Hair and Skin in the Body, and Lungs 
“in the Members: Its Colour is Whitith, 
* has the Sound of Weeping ; its Win- 
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‘ dows are the Noftrils, its Taft is fharp, 
* its Paffion is Sorrow : Sorrow hurts the 

“Lungs, but Joy conquers Sorrow : Heat 

“hurts the Skin and Hair, but the Cold 
“ of the Reins conquers Heat = Sharpnefs 

“hurts the Skin and Hair, but Bitternefs 
‘ conquers Sharpnefs.- ‘The Lungs’are ge- 
“nerated the Fourth in Order, and are 
* perfected the Ninth. 

“ Out of the Northern Region arifes 
“Cold, out of Cold comes Water, thence 
* Saltnefs, thence the Reins, thence the 
* Marrow of the Bones, ‘thence the Liver. 
‘The Reins govern the Ears ; that which 

“is Cold in the Air, Water in the Earth, 

“ Bones in the Body, “is Reins in the Mem- 
‘bers: Its Colour ‘is Blackifh) has the 
“ Sound of Sobbing ; its Windows are the 
* Fars, its Taft is Saltnefs, its Paffion is Fear : 

‘ Fear hurts the Reins; but Thoughtful- 
* nefs conquers Fear : Cold hurts the Blood, 
“but Drought conquers Cold: Saltnefs 
“hurts the Blood, but Sweetnefs con- 

* quers Saltnefs. The Reins are genera- 

“ted the Firft in Order, and perfected the 
* Sixth. 

‘The Miffionary who fent this Account 
to Cleyer a Phyfician at Batavia, was a- 
fraid ‘(c) that it would be thought ridi- 
culous by Europeans ; which Fear of his 
feems to have been well grounded. a 

ther 


following Specimen (e) : 
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ther who lived long in China, wrote alfo (4) Haud- 

an Account of the Chinefe Notions of the fiber, 

Nature and Difference of Pulfes, which principia 

he (d) profefies that he would not under- ae Lhe 

take to prove by European Principles. tisus pro- 

One may judge of their Worth by the ene 
* The Chinefes divide the Body into ae 

* Three Regions: The Firft is from the 

‘ Head to the Diaphragm : The Second 

‘from thence to the Navel, containing 

‘Stomach, Spleen, Liver and Gall, and 

‘the Third to the Feet, containing the 

‘ Bladder, Ureters, Reins and Guts. To 

* thefe Three Regions, they affign Three 

* forts of Pulfesin each Hand. The up- 

* permoft Pulfe is governed by the ra- 

‘ dical Heat, and is therefore in its own 

‘Nature overflowing and great. The 

‘lowermoft is governed by the Radical 

* Moifture, which lies deeper than the 

*reft, and is like a Root to the reft of 

“the Branches: The middiemoft lies be- 

*tween them both, partakes equally of 

* Radical Heat and Moifture, and aniwers 

* to the middle Region of the Body, as 

* the uppermoft and lowermoft do to 


_ “the other two. By thefe Three forts of 
_ * Pulfes, they pretend to examine all forts 


“of Acute Difeafes, and: thefe alfo are 


_ £examined Three feveral Ways : Difeafes 


M 2 * 1n 
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“in the Left-Side are fhewn by the Pul- 
‘fes of the Left-Hand, and Difeafes. in 
‘the Right-Side by the. Pulfes of the 
* Right. ; 

It would. be tedious to dwell any longer 
upon fuch Notions as thefe, which every 
Page in Cleyer’s Book is full of : The Ana- 
tomical Figures annexed to the Tracts, 
which alfo were fent out of China, are fo 
very whimfical, that a.Man would almoft 
believe the whole to be a Banter, if thefe 
Theories were not agreeable to the occa- 
fional Hints that may be'found in the Tra- 
vels of the Miffionaries. This, however, 
does no Prejudice to their Simple Medi- 
cines, which may, perhaps, be very admi- 
rable, and which a long Experience may 
have taught the Chinefes to apply with 
ereat fuccefs ; and it is poffible that.they 
may fometimes give not unhappy Guefles 
inordinary Cafes, by feeling their Patients 
Pulfes :. Still this is little to Phyfic, as an - 
Art ; and however, the Chznefes may be 
allowed to be excellent. Empiricks, as 
many of the Weft-Indian Salvages are, 
yet it cannot be believed that- they can 
be tolerable, Philofophers ; which, in an 
Enquiry into the Learning of any Na- 
tion, is the firft Queftion that 1s to be 
confidered.. . 


Thus 
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‘Thus I have taken a fhort View of the 
Learning of the Eaft. Sir W.T. is not 
the only Man who. has aflerted great 
things. concerning: it. Other Men, to 
ftrengthen their particular Hypothedes, 
have exalted it as much as he: Of all 
thefe, few have taken greater Pains than 
Dr. Burnet (f), who having given us a (f) Arches 
new Theory of the Creation and the De- ro he 
luge, wasobliged to examine intothe Tra-°~ 
ditions of the oldeft Nations, efpecially 
thofe which pretended moft to ancient 
Monuments of their own Extraction, and 
the Origination of Mankind. If his En- 
quiries have not proved what he particu- 
larly defigned they fhould, which was, the 
attefting to the Truth of his own Hypo- 
thefes; yet they have proved an almoft 
univerfal Tradition of the World’s being 
once made out of a Chaos, with ma- 
ny other Points, which do exceedingly 
ftrengthen our Belief of the Mofaical Hi- 
ftory. He ingenuoufly owns, that when 
once the Bufinefs came to downright Rea- 
foning, to raifing Principles, and drawing 
Conclufions from thofe Principles, the 
Greeks went very much beyond their 
Teachers ; and-he does as good as con- 
fefs, that all the Barbaric Philofophy was 
either Traditionary or Superjtitious, His 
Authority is of great. Moment. here, be- 

| M 3 caule 
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caufe his Defign led himto make an Ac. 
curate Enquiry into thefe Things ; which 
Defign he has very carefully executed. 

Now, if the Philofophy of the Eaftern 
Nations was all Zradctionary, ’tis plain 
their other Learning could not be pro- 
found. For great Skill in Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, Natural Hitftory, the Experimental 
part of Phyfic's, or Medicine, will natu- 
rally lead Men into Enquiries into the 
Caufes of the Phenomena which ‘daily 
occurr. Thofe Enquiries will neceflarily 
produce Principles and Hypothefes; which 
Principles and Hypothefes, though for 
want of fufficient Light, they may be 
precarious and groundlefs, yea, fometimes, 
poffibly, abfurd and phantattical, yet will 
evidently fhew, that the Philofophers 
who devifed them, were Men of Search 
and Reafoning, of Knowledge and Ex- 
perience. 

The feveral Hypothefes of Ancient and 
Modern Philofophers, fince Hypothefes 
have firft been introduced to account for 
the Phenomena of Nature, do plainly prove 
this Matter. The Arz/fotelzans, who folve 
all by a Mixture of the Four Elements, 
so upon Obfervations and’ Experiments, 
fuch as they are. The Ascient Chymifts, 
who found Salt, Sulphur and Mercury in 
all Mix’d Bodies, prove (as they rue 
| their 
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their Hy pothefis by: Matter of Fact. So 
the more Modern-ones ;. {ome of whom, 
compound ‘every thing: out of Acids and 
Alkali's ; others join with the Corpufcu- 
larians, who folve all by the various Mo- 
tions of Minute Bodies. Still all thefe 
Sects pretend Obfervationand Experience: 
and the fucceffive Alteration of their Hy- 
 pothefes, fhews that their Stock of Know- 
ledge did proportionably encreafe. Where- 
fore, fince this has been the Conftane, 
and is the Natural Method, we ought to 
conclude, that if the Barbaric Philofophy 
had been built upon fuch Foundations, it 
would have produced like Effects. 
Whereas Zradition, the Fountain of all 

their Knowledge, is only the Effect of 
Memory : And as it fhews, that there is 
no Inquifitive Genius (the Mother of all 
Knowledge) in the People who content 
themfelves with it, fo all Acquiefcence in 
it is utterly inconfiftent with great Pro- 
-_greffes in Natural Learning, of any fort, 
unlefs,perhaps,we fhould except Abftracted 
Mathematics ; which too, whether they 
need be excepted, may be juftly que- 
{tioned. 

If, indeed, the Traditions of the Eaft 
_ had comprehended a Syftem of Natural 
_ Knowledge, had given an Account of the 
leading Phenomena of the Univerte, had; 
| M 4 im 
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in fhort, been any thing elf but bare Me- 
morials, and thofe fhort, imperfe@& and 
obfcure; of ‘what the’ World once’ ‘was, 
and what it’ fhould ‘hereafter be,.\\they 
would be ‘much more valuable for the 
prefent Purpofe, than any Conclufions 
made by the exacteft Reafoning poffible. 
They would then, as ‘they -ought, be 
efteemed ‘as Revelations’ made -by Him 
that made the World, and confequently, 
could beft tell in what Manner; ‘and: for 
what Ends and Purpofes he has created; 
and does preferve this Planetary Syftenvin 
which we live. But ‘fince this 1s not pre- 
tended to, and if ‘it were, could’ not be 
‘made ‘good, I cannot poffibly fee how 
thofe who allow the Greeks to have been 
the chief Advancers of Sczexce as oppofed © 
to Tradition among{t the Ancients, can 
deny that Natural Learning, in every Par- 
ticular, was carried to a’ greater height | 
by them, than by any of the Oriental | 
Nations. ened] ir : 

It is therefore now high time to leave 
thofe Countries, in fome: of which'there 
{eems never to. have been any folid Learn: 
ing originally, and in the reft but’ the 
Beginnings of it, to come to Greece, .as it 
{tood in the Age of Ariftotle, Theophraftus, 
Euclid, and thofe other Great Men, who, 
about. the Time of Alexander the Great, 
bad E ’ and 
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and afterwards, made fuch mighty Pro- 
srefies in almoft all Parts of veal Learning. 
If, upon Enquiry, it fhall be found, that 
a Comparifon may be made between thefé 
Ancients and the Moderns, upon any 
Heads wherein Learning is principally 
concerned, which will not be to the Dit- 
advantage of the latter, then there needs 
not any thing to be faid further. Whether 
it can or no, 1s now to be enquired. 


CHAP. XiIIL 


Of Ancient and Modern Logic and 
Metaphyfics. 


“Ince all that has been faid in the Se- 

cond and Third Chapters, concerning 
the Ethics, Politics, Eloquence and Poefie 
of the Ancient Grecians, belongs to them 
in their moft flourifhing Ages, a great 
Part of the Subject Matter of this En- 
quiry has already been difpatched. ‘Fhe 
remaining Parts of their Knowledge may 
be reduced to thefe Four Heads: Logic, 
Metaphyfics, Mathematics and Phyfology. 
Logic is the Art of Reafoning ; but by it 
Men commonly underftand the Art of 
ere Gand Difputing, 
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(g) Vid. 
A. Gelli 

Not. At. 

tic. lib, x, 
cap. 2. 


RefleStions upon 
Difputing, and making Syllogifms ; of 
An{wering an Adverfary’s Objections dex- 
teroufly, and making fuch others as can- 
not eafily be evaded: In fhort, of making 
a plaufible Defence, or ftarting probable 
Objections, for or, again{t any Thing. 
As this is taught in the Schools, it 1s cer- 
tainly owing to the Ancients : Ariffotle’s 
Organum is the. great Text by which Mo- 
dern Logiciaus have framed their Syftems ; 
and nothing, perhaps, can be deviled more 
fubtile in that captious Art (g), than 
the Sophifms.of the Ancient Stoics. But 
as Logic’ is truly the Art of Reafoning 
juftly, fo as not only to be able to ex- 
plain our own Notions, and prove our 
own Affertions, clearly. and diftinaly , 
but to carry our Speculations further than 
other Men have carried theirs, upon the 
fame Arguments ; it has not only been 
much cultivated by Modern Philofophers, 
but as far purfued as ever it was by the 
Ancients : .For hereby have the late En- 
quiries been; made into Phyfical, Metaphy- 


fical and Mathematical Matters, the Extent 


whereof is; hereafter to be examined, 
Hereby the Ancient Mathematicians made 
their, Difcoveries, and when they had 
done, they concealed their Art ; for, 
though we have many noble Propofitions 
of theirs, yet we have few Hints how they 
found 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 
found them out; fitice the Knowledge of 
the fore-goité Books in Euclid’s Elements 
is neceflary to explain the Subfequent, but 
is of little or no ufe to help us to find out 
any Propofitions in the fubfeqtent Books, 
(which are not itmediate Corollaries 
from what went before) in cafe thofe 
Books had been loft. Whether the Mo- 
derns havé been deficient in this noble 
Part of Logic, may be feen by thofe who 
will compare Des Cartes’s Difcourfe of 
Method, Mr. Lock’s Effay of Flumane Un- 
derftanding, and Tfchirnubaus’s Medicina 
Mentis, , with what we have of the An- 
cients concerning the Art of Thinking. 
Such a Gomparifoh would not be to the 
Difadvantage of thofe Modern Authors ; 
for, though it may be pretended, that 
their Thoughts and Difcoveries are not 
entirely new in themfelves, yet to us, at 
leaft, they are fo, fince they are not im- 
mediately owing to ancient Affiftances, 
but to their own Strength of Thinking, 
and Force of Genius. And fince this Art 
is, indeed, the Foundation of all Know- 
ledge, I ought to take notice, that my 
Lord Bacon and Des Cartes were the two 
Great Men, who both found fault with 
the Logic of the Schools, as infufficient of 
it felf for the great Defign of Logzc, which 
is the Advancement of real Learning; and 


RefleGions upon 
got Authority. enough .to perfuade the 
World, ‘in a very great degree, that other 
Methods; mutt be taken, befides making 
Syllogifms,. and ranking the Sorts of 
Things -under Predicaments. and Predica- 
bles, by. thofe. who would. go much far- 
ther than their Predeceffors went before 
them., . The true Ufe’ of the common 
Logic, being rather to explain what. we 
know already, and. to detect the Fallacies 
of our Adverfaries, than to find that out, 
of which we before were ignorant. So 
that the Moderns have enlarged its Bot- 
tom ; and by adding ‘that Defderatum 
which the: Ancients ‘either, did not. per- 
fedly know, or, which. is worfe,: did in- 
vidioufly conceal, namely, the Method of 
Difcovering. Unknown Truths, as Monfieur 
T/chirnbaus calls it, have, if not made it 
perfect, yet put it into fuch a Pofture, 
as that future Induftry may very happily 
compleat it. my 

Metaphyfics is properly that. Science 
which teaches us thofe ‘Things that are 
out of the Sphere of Matter and Motion, 
and is converfant about God, and» Spi- 
rits, and Incorporeal Subftances, Of thefe 
Things Plato and his Difciples wrote a 
great deal : They plainly faw, that fome- 
thing beyond Matter was requifite to 
create and preferve the. Auguft Frame ot 
the 
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the World. If we abftract from Revelation, 
the Cartefians difcourfe more intelligibly 
concerning them, than any of the An- 
cients. _ So that tho’. very many. of their 
particular Notions, as alfo of F. AfaHe- 
branche’s, M. Poyret's, and other Modern 
Metaphyficians, are juftly lable to Excep- 
tion, yet.the..main Foundations upon 
which they reafon, are, for the moft part, 


real ; and fo, by confequence, the Super-. 
{tructures are- not: entirely - fantaftical : 


And therefore they afford a vaft Number 
of Hints to thofe who love to apply their 
Thoughts that way, which are ufeful to 
enlarge Men’s Underftandings, and to 
guide their Manners. This, which ‘is 
{tridly true of the. Modern Afetaphyjics, 
is.as much as_can be faid of the Ancient : 
And becaufe.a.Comparifon cannot be 
made ‘without reading their feveral Wri- 
tings, the fureft way.to try the Truth 
of this Propofition, will be to read Plato 
and his Commentators ; and along with 
them, Des Cartes’s Meditations, Velthuy- 
fius de Initiis prime Philofophie, Malle- 
branches Recherche de la Verité, Poyret's 
Cogitationes de Deo, and Mr. Lock's Effay 
of -Flumane Underftanding, already men- 
tioned. This may be done, without un- 
dervaluing what the. Ancients wrote upon 
thefe noble Subjects: And the Queftion 
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Kefletizons upon 
is not, Whether they were Great Men ? 
But, Whether the Moderas have faid any 
thing upon thefe Matters, without Copying out 
of other Men's Writings 2 Which, unlefs 
we will ido them Wrong, we are bound 
to fay they have. : 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Ageiend and. Modern Geometry 
and Arithmetic. 


W N the Method which’ I fet to my felf 
in thefe Reflections, 1 chofe to begin 
with an Enquiry into thofe Sciences whofe 
Extent is more liable to be contefted, and 
fo onwards, to thofe in which the Contro- 
verfie may more eafily ‘be determined. 
Monfieur Perrault, who-has not finifhed 
his ParaWel, that 1 know’ of, took it for 
sranted, that. if the Prize were allowed 
to the Moderns in Eloquence, in Poefe, in 
Architecture, in Painting, and in Statuary, 
the Caufe would be given up in every 
thing elfe ; and he, as the declared Advo- 
cate for the Moderns, might go on trium- 
phantly with all the reft. Wherein, pof- 
fibly, he was not, in the main, much mi- 
i | ftaken. 
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ftaken. How he intends to manage the 
remaining Part of his Parallel, 1 know not. 
J fhall begin with Abjtratted Mathematics ; 
both becaufe all its Propofitions are of 
Eternal Truth, and befides, are the Ge- 
nuine Foundations upon which all real 
Phyfiology muft be built. 

~The Method which’! fhall follow is 
this: (1.) I fhall enquire into the State 
of Ancient and Modern Mathematics, with- 
out any particular Application of the Pro- 

perties of the feveral Lines and Numbers, 

Surfaces and Solids, to Phyfical Things. 

(2.) I fhall enquire what New Inftruments 

have been invented, or Old ones improved, 

by which the Knowledge of Nature of any 

fort has been, or may be, further enlarged. 

( 3.) I fhall enquire whether any Improve- 

ments have been actually made of Natu- 

ral Fiiftory, and of any Phy/fico-Mathema- 

tical or Phyfical Sciences, tuch as Affro- 

nomy, Mufic, Optics, Medics, and the like. 

(4.) From all this, I fhall endeavour to 

pafs a Judgment upon the Ancient and 

Modern Ways of Phi/ofophizing concern- 

ing Nature in general, and its principal 

Phenomena, or Appearances. 

I begin with Geometry and Arithmetic, 
becaufe they are general Inftruments 
whereby we come.to the Knowledge of 
many of the abftrufeft Things in Nature ; 

{ince, 
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firice, as Plato faid of old, God always Géo- 
metrizes in all his Works: That this Com- 
parifon might be the more exact, I defired 
my Learned.and Worthy Friend, Mr. Fobz 
Craig, to give me his Thoughts upon this 
Matter: His own learned Writings upon 
the moft difficult Parts of Geometry, for 
fuch are the Quadratures of Curve Lines, 
will be fufficient Vouchers for his Skill in 
thefe Things. I fhall fet down what he 
fays, in his own Words : 

‘ If we take a short View of the Geo- 
* metry of the Ancients, it appears, that 
“ they confidered no Lines, except Streight 
* Lines, the Circle, and the Conic Sections: 
‘ As for the Spiral, the Quadratrix; the 
* the. Conchoid, the Ciffoid, and. a few o- 
* thers, they made little or no Account 
‘ofthem. It istrue, they have given us 
* many excellent and ufeful Theorems con- 
‘cerning the Properties of thefe others, 
* but far {hort ef what has been difcovered 
* fince. Thus, to inftance in the Quadra- 
© rare of the Circle, which did fo much 
* excercife.and perplex the Thoughts of 
* the Ancients ; How imperfect.is that of 
* Archimedes, in comparifon-of that exhi- 
* bited by Van Ceulen >. And every. body 
* knows how this.1s. exceeded by: the later 
* Performances of Mr. Newton, and Mon- 
‘ feur Letbnitz. Archimedes, witha great 


* deal 
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* deal of Labour, has given, us the, exact 
© Quadrature of the Parabola ; but the Re- 
‘ Gtiftcation of the Parabolic Line, depen- 
* ding on the Quadrature-of the Hyperbela, 
* is the Invention of this, laft Age, The 
* rare Properties of. the Conic Sections, in 
“ the Reflexion and. Refraftion of Light, are 
“the undoubted Difeoveries, of thefe later 
* Times. It were eafie to. give more In- 
* ftances of this nature, but thefe are. fuf- 
* ficient to fhew how far the Modern. Ma-’ 
‘ thematicians have out-done the Ancients, 
“in difcovering the nobleft and ufefulleft 
‘ Theorems, even of thofe few Figures 
* which they chiefly confidered. 
* But all this isnothing, in comparifon 
* of that boundlefs Extent which. the Mo- 
* dern Mathematicians have carried Geo- 
‘metry onto: Which confifts in their 
‘receiving into it all the Curve Lines in 
“Nature, together with the <Area’s and 
‘ Solids that refult from them ; by diftin- 
“ guifhing them into certain Kinds and 
‘ Orders; by giving general Methods of 
* defcribing them, of determining their 
* Zangents, their Lengths, their Area's, and 
‘ the Solids made by the Rotation of thent 
“about their Axes. Add to all this, the 
* general Methods that have been invented 
‘ of Jate for finding the Properties of 4 
“great Number of thefe Curves, for the 
N Advanice- 
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‘ Advancement of Optics, Mechanics, arid 
“other Parts of Philofopby : And let any 
“Man of Senfe give the Preference to the 
‘Ancient Geometry if he can. 
‘‘.That'the Ancients’ had ‘general Me- 
“'theds of Conftruéting all plain’ Problems 
‘by a ftreight Line and a Cirele,*asalfo all 
‘Solid Problems by the help of a Conic 
‘ SeGtion, is moft- certain. . But .it: is as 
“certain that here they ftopped, and could 
“0 no further, becaufe they would not 
‘ receive any Order of Curves beyond the 
“Conic Settions, upon fome nice Scrupu- 
“ lofity in multiplying’ the Number of the 
* Poftulata, requifiteto the defcribing of 
“them : Whereas'the Modern Geometers, 
“ particularly the Renowned Des Cartes, 
“have given general Rules for Conttruct- 
“ing ‘all Problems of the Vth or yr" De- 
* gree. Which Method, if rightly under- 
“ {tood,’ is applicable’to all Problems of 
“any Superior Order. | 
“How deficient’ the'Geometry ‘of the 
Te “ Ancients was in'that: Part which related 
Be iain ‘to the Loca Geometrica, is manifeft from 
sy “the Account that Pappus gives us of that 
“ Queftion, about which Euclid and Apol- 
* Jonius made fo many ineffectual Attempts: 
__ * The Solution whereof we owe entirely 
(h) Philo. * to MroJfaac Newton (h). For it is evi- 
P74 7 ¢ dent: that Des’ Cartes miftook the true 
; * Intent 
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‘Intent of the Ancients in this Matter. 
‘ So that the Loca Solida is now one of 
“the perfecteft Parts of Geometry, that 


‘we have, which before was one of the - 


‘ moft confufed and defective. 

‘ From comparing the Ancient.and 
‘ Modern Geometry, I proceed to the 
*Comparifon of thofe Arts to which we 
* owe the Improvements both o\ the one 
‘and the other. Thefe are chiefly Two, 
‘ Algebra, and the Method of Indivifibles. 
‘ As to the latter of thefe, I fhall not ftand 
‘to enquire whether Cavalerius was the 
* firft Inventor, or only the Reftorer of it. 


* [know Dr. Walls (7) is of Opinion, that i) ae 
i?) 2 3 


‘it is nothing but the Ancients Method of 
* Exhauftions, a little difguifeds,.ft»is e- 
‘nough: for your: Purpofe, that. by the 
* help of Cavaferius’s: Method, Geometry 
* has been more promoted in this laft Age, 
* than it was in all the Ages before.’ It 
‘not only affords us neat and.dhort De- 
“ monftrations, but fhews us how to find 
* out the abftrufeft Theorems in Geometry. 
“ So that there has, hardly been:any con- 
* fiderable Improvement of . late, which 
* does not owe its Rife to it; asany Man 
‘ may fee, that confiders the Works of 
* Cartes, Fermat, Van. Heuraet, Fluyzens, 
* Neil,Walls, Barrow, Mercator, Lezbuitz, 
‘and Newton. Archimedes’s Propofitions 
N 2 * of 
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‘ of the Properties of a Sphere, anda Cy- 
‘linder, are fome of the eafieft Examples 
‘ of this Method.» How vaftly more cu- 
* rious and more ufeful Theorems have 
“been fince added) to: Geometry ; 18 
‘ known to every one that is converfant 
"in the aforementioned Authors 5 <efpe- 
* cially Mr. Newton, Leibnitz, and Ffaygens : 
‘To inftance in’ Particulars, were to 
* tranfcribe their whole Books and Trea- 
“tiles. | 

- “ Let us, in the next place, compare 
* the Ancient and Modern Algebra. . That 
‘the Ancients had fome kind of Algebra 
“ like unto ours, is the Opinion of feveral 
* learned. Writers of late: And it is evi- 
* dent from the Seven remaining Books of 
* Diophantus, that it was brought to a con- 
“ fiderable Length in his Time. But how 
“infinitely fhort this was of that Algebra 
“which we now have, fince Vzeta’s Time, 
‘will appear to any one that confiders 
‘ the different Procefs of both. For, tho’ 
‘ Diophantus has given us the Solution of 
‘a great many hard and knotty Arithme- 
“tical Problems, yet the laft Step of his 
‘ Refolution ferves only for one‘ particular 
‘ Example of each Problem : So that for 
‘every new Example of the fame Que- 
‘ ftion, there muft be ‘a new Procefs made 
“of the whole Analyfis. Whereas, by our 
© Modern 
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* Modern: Algebra, the Analyfis of any 
* one Cafe gives a general Canon for all 
“the infinite Cafes of each Problem ; 
‘ whereby we difcover many curious 
‘ Theorems about the Properties of Num- 
“bers, not to be attained by Déophantus’s 
‘Method ; this being the peculiar Ad- 
“vantage of Spectous Algebra, firft intro- 
* duced by Vieta, and wonderfully pro- 
‘ moted by feveral worthy Mathemati- 
‘cians fince. Befide this intolerable Im- 
* perfection of the Ancient Algebra, ufed 
* by Diophantus, which required as many 
* different Operations as the Problem had 
* different Examples,; that is, infinite, : all 
© which are included in one general Solu- 
* tion by the Modern Algedra ; there is 
‘ this great Defect in it, that in Uxderer- 
mined Queftions, which are capable of 
innumerable Solutions, Diophantus’s Al- 
gebra can feldom find any more than 
one; whereas, by the Modern Algebra, 
we can find innumerable, fometimes all 
in. one Analyfis ; tho’ in many Problems 
‘ we are obliged to re-iterate the Opera- 
“tion for every new Anfwer. . This is 
* fufficient to let you fee, that (even in 
* the Literal Sence) our Algebra does infi- 
* nitely exceed that of the Ancients. Nor 
* does the Excellency of our Algebra ap- 
* pear lefs in the great Improvements of 

N 3 * Geome- 
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“ Geometry. Thereducing all Problems to 
‘ Analytical Terms, has given Rife to thofe 
many excellent Methods whereby: we 
have advanced Geometry infinitely be- 
yond the Limits afligned to it by the An- 
cients. To this we owe, (1.) The Expref- 
“ fing all Curves by Equations, whereby we 
have a View of their Order, ‘proceeding 
gradually on in ‘infiuitum. (2) The 
Method of Conftruéting all Problems 
of any Affignable Dimenfion’; whereas 
the Ancients never exceeded the ‘Third. 
Nay, from the: Account which Pappus 
gives us of the afore-mentioned Que- 
(tion, it is evident; that the Ancients 
could go no further than Cubic Equa- 
tions: For he fays exprefly, they’ knew 
not what to make of the continual Mul- 
* tiplication of any Number of Lines more 
‘than Three ; they had no Notion of it. 
( 3.) The Method of Meafuring the 
Area's of many -Infinities of Curvilinear 
Spaces’; whereas Archimedes laboured 
with great Difficulty,: and wrote a par- 
ticular Treatife of ‘the Quadrature « of 
only one (£),. which 1s the fimpleft and 
* eafteft in Nature. -( 4.) The Method of 
Determining the Tangents of all Geome- 
tric Curve Lines ; whereas the’ Ancients 
‘went no further than in Determining 
the Tangents of the Circle and Conic 

| * Sections, 
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, Sections. ( 5.) The Method of ‘Deter- 
, mining the Lengths of an infinite Num- 
ber of: Curves ; whereas the>Ancients 
could never meafure the Length of one. 
If I fhould defcend:to Particularsy:the 
Time: would. faibme:» As our Algebra, 
fo alfo our Common Arithmetic. is prodi- 
sioufly: more perfect than theirs»; of 
which, Decimal «Arithmetic and. Loga- 
rithms are to evident a Proof, that I 
need fay no more about it.: 

* I would not be thought, however, 
‘ to have any Defign to. fully the Reputa- 
“ tion of thofe Great Men, Conoz,: Archi- 
“ medes, Euclid, Apollonius, &c. who, if 
‘they had lived to enjoy. our Affiftance, 
“as we now do fome of theirs, would, 
* queftionlefs, have been the greateft Or- 
* naments of this Age, as they were defer- 
* vedly.the greateft. Glory of their own.” 
Thus far Mr. Craig. _ 7 ) 

Thofe that have the Curiofity to fee 
fome of thefe Things. proved at large, 
which Mr. Craig has contracted into one 
View, may be amply ‘fatisfied in Dr. Wal- 
lis's Hiiftory of Algebra, joined. with Ger- 
hard Voffuss Difcourfes De Scientus Ma- 
thematicis. | ‘ 

It muft not here’be forgotten, that Ab- 
ftracted: Mathematical Sciences were ex- 
ceedingly valued by the ancienteft. Philo- 
aie N 4 fophers : 
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fophers': None, that I'know of, expreffing 


a Contempt of them but Epicurus, though 
all didnot ftudy them alike. Pato isfaid 
to: have writtemover ‘the Door of his Aca- 
demy, Let no Man center here, who does 


not underftand Geometry.: None ofall the 


Jearned Anctents ‘has ‘been. more extolled 
by other ‘learned Ancients, than Archi- 


‘medes. So that, af in thefe Things the 


Moderns have made fo great:a Progrefs, 
this affords a-convincing Argument, that 
it was not. want of Gens which obliged 


them to ftop at, or to:come behimd the 


Ancients in any thing elfe, 


CHAP. XV. 


Of ‘feveral Inftraments invented by 
the Moderns, which have belped 


to advance Learuing, 


§ Aving now enquired into the State 
ok of Mathematics, as they relate to 
Lines:and Numbers insgeneral, Lam next 
to goto thofe Sciences which confiderthem 
as ‘they are appliedsto Material Things. 
But thefe being of feveral Sorts, and of a 
vaft Extent, taking’ in no defs than the 

A whole 
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whole Material World, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that ‘they cannot be brought to 
any great Perfection, without Numbers 
of Tools, or Arts, which may ‘be of the 
fame Ufe as Tools, to make the Way 
plain to feveral ‘Things, which other- 
_ ewife, without their Help, would be inac- 
ceffible. 

Of thefe ‘Tools, ‘or Inftruments, fome 
wereanciently invented, and thofe Inven- 
tions were diligently purfued = Others are 
wholly new. According to their Ufes, 
they may be ranged under thefe Two Ge- 
neral Heads: (1.) Thofe which are ufe- 
ful to all Parts of Learning, though per- 
haps not to all alike. (2.) Thofe which 
are particularly fubfervient to a Natural 
Philofopher, and a Mathematician. Under 
the firft Head one may place Printing, 
Paper of Rags, and Engraving. Under 
the latter come Telefcopes, Microfcopes, 
the Thermometer, the Barofcope, the Air- 
Pump, Pendulum-Clocks, Chymiftry, and 
Anatomy. All thefe, but the two laft, 
were abfolutely unknown to the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Chymiftry was known 
to the Greeks, and from them carried to 
the Arabs. Anatomy is, at leaft, asold as 
Democritus and Hippocrates ; and doubt- 
lefs, among the exad AE gyptiaus, fome- 
thing older. a 
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The Benefit.of Printing has been fo vatt, 
that every thing elfe wherein the Moderns 
have pretended to excell the Ancients, is 
almoft entirely owing to it : And. withal, 
its general Ufes are fo. obvious, that: it 
would be Time loft to'enlarge upon them ; 
but it muft be. taken notice of, becaufe 
Sir Wiliam Temple has queftion’d (2) whe- 
ther Printing has multiplied Books, or only 
the Copies-of them ; from; whence he con- 
cludes, that we are not to fuppofe that the 
Ancients had.not equal Advantages by. the 
Writings. of thofe that. were ancient. to 
them, as. we have by the Writings of 
thofe that are ancient to.us. But he may 
eafily folve his own. Doubt, if he does 
but reflect, upon the Benefit to Learning | 
which arifes from the multiplying Copies of 
good Books: For though it fhould'be al- 
lowed, that there were.anciently as many 
Books as there are now, which is. {carce 
credible ; -yet ftill the Moderns have here- 
by a vaft Advantage, becaufe;.( 1.) Books 
are much cheaper, and fo come intomore 
Hands. (2.) They are much more eafily 
read: and fo there is no Time loft in 
poring upon bad Hands, which weary the 
Readers, and {poil their Eyes, ( 3.) They 


can be printed with Indexes, and. other 


neceflary Divifions, which, though they 
might be made in MSS. yet they: ism 
on pin then 
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then make them {fo voluminous and cum- 
berfome, that not one in forty who now 
mind Books, becaufe they love Read- 
ing, would then apply themfelves to it. 
(4.) The Notice’ of new and excellent 
Books is more eafily difperfed.. (5.) The 
Text is hereby ‘better preferved entire, 
and is not fo liable to be corrupted by the 
Ignorance or Malice of Tranfcribers ; 
this is of great Moment in Mathematics, 
where the Alteration of a Letter, or 2 
Cypher, may make a Demonftration un- 
intelligible. | 

Paper made of Linnen Rags, may, in a 
larger fence, be’ reckoned alfo amongft 
Modern Inventions ; the Improvement of 
which to the prefent Finenefs and Cheap- 
nefs, is almoft of as great Advantage to 
Learning, as Printing it felf: And if we 
were, with the Old Greeks and Romans, 
obliged to Write upon Barks of Plants, 
fmoothed Wood, Wax or Parchment, we 
fhould foon think fo; fince Inftruments 
eafily got, even though they fhould in 
{ome things be inferior ‘to others, do, by 
making Men’s Labours eafie and picafant, 
exceedingly contribute to encreafe their In- 
dufiry, and excitetheir Emulation. But to 
fay more uponthefe Subjects, would be to 
abufe Men’s Patience, fince thefe things are 
fo plain, that they need no Proof. 
a Engraving 
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Engraving upon Wood, or Copper, -is of 
great Ufe in all thofe Parts of Knowledge 
where the Imagination mutt be affifted by 
fenfible Images. For want. of this. noble 
Art, the Aucient Books of Natural Fiiftory, 
and Mechanical Arts, are almoft .every 
where obfcure, in many places unintelli- 
gible. Mathematical Diagrams, which 
need only a Ruler and a-Pair of Com- 
pafles, have been better preferved, and 
could with more Eafe be drawn: But in 
Anatomy, ia Mechanics, in Geography, in 
all Parts of Natural Hiiftory, Engraving is 
fo neceflary, and has. been fo very adyan- 
tageous, that without, it,’ many of, thofe 
Arts and Sciences would to this hour have 
received very little Encreafe., For when 
the Images, the Proportions, and the Di- 
{lances of thofe Things wherein a Writer 
intends to inftruct his Reader, are. fully 
and minutely engraven-in Prints, it not 
only faves abundance of Words, by which | 
all Defcriptions:muft of neceflity be ob- 
fcured, but it makes thofe Words which 
are ufed, full and clear ; fo that a skilful 
Reader is thereby enabled to pafs an exact 
Judgment, and can underftand his Au- 
thors without a Mafter, which otherwife 
it would..be impoffible to do, fo as to 
be able to difcern all, even the minuteft 
Miftakes and Overfights in their Writings, 

which 
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which puts an end to Difputes, and en- 
creafes. Knowledge. 

Thefe are general Inftruments, and more 
or lefs ferviceable to all forts of Learned 
Men in their feveral Profeffions and Sci- 
ences: Thofe that follow, are more par- 
— ticular : I fhall begin with thofe that affift 
the Eye, either to difcern Objects that are 
too far off, or too fmall. 

The Jmperfections otf Diftance are re- 
medied in a great meafure by Ze/e/copes, 
whofe chief Ufe, that comes under our 
Confideration, is to difcern the Stars, and 
other Celeftial Bodies. 

To find out the firft Inventor of thefe 
forts of Glaffes, it will be neceflary to 
learn who firft found out the Properties 
of Convex and Concave Glaffes in the 
Refraction of Light. Dr. Plot has collected 
a great deal concerning F. Bacox, in his 
Natural Fiftory of Oxfordfbire ; which 
feems ‘to put itout of doubt, that he knew 
that great Objects might appear little, 
and {mall Objects appear great ; that di- 
ftant Objects would {éem near,and near Ob- 
jects feem afar off, by different Applications 
of Convex and Concave Glafles ; upon 
the Credit of'which Authorities, Mr. Mo- 


lineux { m) attributes the Invention of (m) pip. 
Spectacles to this learned Friar, the Time ‘%P-2 so 


to which their earlieft Ufe may be traced, 
agreeing 
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agreeing very well with the Time in 
which he lived; but how far F. Bacox 
went, we know not: So that we muft 
go into Holand for the firft Inventors of 
thefe excellent Inftruments, and there 
(») Buel. they were firft found out by one Zacha- 


devero In- , : 
wentore Te. 205 Foannides (n), a Spectacle-maker (0 ) 


lefeopii, p» of Middleburgh, in Zeland; in MDXC he 


0) ihia, (P) prefented a Telefcope of Two Glafles 
35 to Prince Maurice, and another to Arch- 

(p) Ibid. Duke Albert, the former of whom appre- 
P 3 hending that they might be of great Ufe 
in War, defired him to conceal his Secret. 

For this Reafon, his Name was fo little 

(4) Diep- known, that neither’ Des Cartes (q) nor 
Cr) De s;. Gerhard Vofius (r) had ever heard any 
cniiis Mz. thing of him, when they attributed: the 
themat. Invention of Telefcopes to Facobus Metius 
P-7°* of) ~Alkmaer. However, the Invention 
taking Air, Galileo Galilez purfued the 

Hint, and made feveral. Telefcopes, with 

which he made Obfervations upon Hea- 

venly Bodies, that got him immortal Ho- 

(s) Vide Nour. Thereby (s) he difcovered. Four 
Galilei Planets moving conftantly round Fupéter, 
‘deem ‘rom thence ufually called his Sazedits, 
prim ni Which afterwards were obferved to have 
fallor,im- 9 conftant, regular, and periodical Mo- 
peda tion. This Motion is now fo exactly 
Mocvinl. known, that Mr. Flamfteed, who 1s one 
of the moft accurate Obfervers: that ever 

was, 
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was, has been able to calculate Tables of 

the Eclipfes of the feveral Satellits, accor- 

ding to which, Aftronomers in different 

Quarters of the World, having Notice of 

the precife Time when to look for them, 

have found them to anfwer to his Pre- 

dictions, and. publifhed their Obfervations 

accordingly. This isan effectual Anfwer 

to all that Rhapfody which Srubbe (¢) has (1) Plus 

collected in his Brutal Anfwer to Mr. Glan- gucct te 

vile’s Plus Ultra, about the Uncertainty Non plus, 

of all Obfervations made by Telefcopes ; P: 2%» 3 

fince it is impoffible to calculate the Du- 

ration of any Motion juftly by fallacious 

and uncertain Methods. By the Eclipfes 

of Fupiter's Satellits, Longitudes would 

foon be exaétly determined, if Tubes of 

any Length could be managed at Sea. | 

(#) But Fupiteris not the only Planet (x) via. 

about which Things anciently unknown Philofopb. 

have been revealed by this noble Inftru- ee 

ment. The Moon has been difcovered to 

be an Earth endued with a libratory Mo- 

tion, of an uneven Surface, which has 

fomething analogous to Hills and Dales, 

Plains and Seas ; and a New Geography, 

Cif one may ufe that Word without a 

Blunder) with accurate Maps, has been 

Publifhed by the Great Arevelius (w), and (#) Sele- 

Improved by. Ricciolus (x), by which Eg - 

Eclipfes may be obferved much more gf. 
nicely 
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nicely than could be done formerly : The 
Sun has been found to have Spots at fome 
times ; the Planets to move round. their 
Axes; Saturn to have a Luminous Ring 
round about his Body, which in fome 
Pofitions appears like two Handles, as they 
are commonly called, or large Prominen- 
cies on oppofite Parts of his Limb, car- 
ried along with him, befide Five Planets 
moving periodically about him, as. thofe 
others do. about Fupiter : The milky Way, 
to be a Clufter of numberlefs Stars ; the 
other Parts of the Heaven, to be filled 
with an incredible Number of Fixed Stars, 
of which, if Avevelius's Globes are ever 
publifhed, the World may hope to fee a 
Catalogue. Thefe are fome of the re- 
markable Difcoveries that have been made 
by Zelefcopes: And as New Things have 
been revealed, fo Old ones have been much. 
more nicely obferved, than formerly it 
was poffible to obferve them. 

But I need not enlarge upon particular 
Proofs of that, which every Aftronomical 
Book, printed within thefe £ Years, is 
tull of ; if I fhould, it would be faid, per- 
haps, that [had only copied fromthe French 
Author of the Plurality of Worlds, fo often 
mentioned already. i 

As fome Things are too far off; fo 
others are too fimall to be feen asi 

Ps 
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help. This laft Defect 1s admirably fup- 
plied by Microfcopes, Invented by the fame 
Zacharias Foannides (yy; which have been 
made ufeful in Axatomical and Phyfcal En- 


quiries by Malpighius, Leeuwenhoek, Grew,_ 


Havers, and feveral others. ‘The firft 
confidetable Effay to-fhew what might be 
~-difcovered in Nature, by the help.of A/z- 
crofcopes, was made. by Dr. FZo0k, in his 
Micrography ; wherein he made various 
Obfervations uporvery different forts of 
Bodies. One. may eafily imagine what 
Light. they muft needs give unto the 
nicer Mechanifim of moft kinds of Bodies, 
when Monfieur Leeuwenboek has plainly 
proved, that he could, with his Glafies, 
difcern Bodies feveral Millions of times 
lefs than a'Grain of Sand. This Ailertion 
of his, how incredible foever it may feem 
to:thofe who are unacquainted with Phy- 
fical Matters, may in all probability be 
believed, becaufe Dr: Afook, who exa- 
mined what Leeuwenhoek fays of the 
little “Animals which he difcerned in 
Water, of which he tells the moft won- 
derful: Things,. does, in his Microfcopium, 
atteft the Truth of Leeuenhboek's Obfer- 
vations. | 

\ Befides thefe'that are of more univerfal 
Ufe, feveral other Jiffruments have been 
invented, which have been very fer- 
Esatiee O viceable 
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(y) Borel. 
lus, u5i fu- 
Pra, P-35, 
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viceable to: find out the Properties of 
Natural Bodies ; and«by which feveral 
Things of very great. moment, utterly 
unknown to the Ancients, faok: been de- 
tected: © As, 
(z)Borel- ( 1.) The Ti Het bneaaeh ‘dap (z) 
tos de m0 by Sanétorius, an eminent ' Phyfician: of 
Part 1. Padua. Its immediate Ufe is, to deter- 
Propo mine the feveral Degrees of Heat ‘and 
"Cold; of which our Senfes: can give \us 
but uncertain Notices, becaufe they ‘do 
not. fo much inform us of the State of the 
Air in it felf, as what its Operations:are 
at that time uponoour Bodies. But Saz- 
orius ufed only Veflels open at each end, 
which are of {mall Ufe, fince Liquors 
may rife or fall in the Tubes, as well from 
the Encreafe or Diminution of the Weight 
of the Air, as of Heat and Cold. . That 
(/)sechis Defect was remedied by Mr. Boyle (a), 
metricg who fealed up the Liquors in the Tubes, 
Thoughts, Hermetically, fo. that nothing but Heat 
prefixed. and Cold could have any Operation! upon 
story of them. The Ules to:which they have been 
cold.  appliedymay be {een at large in Mr. Boyle's 
Eiftory of Cold, and the Expertincnts of 
the Bee del Cimento... 

( 2.) The Barofcope, or Tc oresdelian 
Experiment, fo called from its Inventor, 
Evangelifta Torriceli, a Florentine Mathe- 
matician, who, alten the Year MDCXEHL 

found 
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found that Quick-filver would ftand erect 
in a Tube, above Xxvill Inches from the 
Surface of other Quick-filver into which 
the Tube was immerfed, if it was before 
well purged of Air. © This: noble Experi- 
ment foon convinced the World, ‘that the 
_ Air is an actually heavy Body, ‘and gra- 
vitates upon every Thing here below. 
This Gravitation ‘being found unequal at 
feveral times, Mr. Boyle applied this In- _ _ 
ftrument to Mechanical Ufes (4), and @) ete 
fhewed how it might’ teach us to know ol ne 
the Differences and changes of Weather ; 11, ~-5: 
when dry,and when wet ; fince, by a vaft 
Number of Obfervations, he had learn’d, 
that in» dry Weather the Air drove up 
the Mercury, and. in» wet Weather: let “it 
fall again ; though never lower than 
XXVill_ Inches, and feare ever higher 
than XXXII. 
- ( 3.) Thefe Obfervations, with other 
Collateral Experiments, induced him to 
believe that the Air was, in trath, a 
Springy Body, which expanded or con- 
tracted it felf in a Reciprocal Proportion, 
to the Enereafe or Leflening of the Com- 
preflion of the Ambient ‘Bodies. For which 
he invented an Inftrument to draw the 
Air out of Veffels that were filled with 
it, by Suction. The |firft Efays of that 
kind feem to have been made fome Years 

O 2 before 
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before:-his appeared, by Otto Guerick of 
Magdebourg : but as heapplied them chief- 
ly to the Gravitation of the Air,> without 
taking any notice of its Spring ; fo they 
were very imperfect, when compared to 
Mr. Boyle's... By this Air-Pump, as it is 
ufually called, ‘the difcovered abundance of 
Propefties in the Air, before never firfpe- 
cted to. be init. “What they are, either 
confidered fingly, or in their Operations 
upon all forts of Bodies, may be feen at 
large in his Phy/ico-Mechanical Experiments 
concerning the Weight and Spring of the Air, 
and.in feveral of his other Difcourfes upon 
the fame Arguinent, fome of which are 
printed by themfelves, and 


(c) Numb. 62,62, 122. 
Vid. Catalogue of Mr. 
Boyle’s Works, ac the end 
of che Firft Part. of rhe 
Medicinal Experiments , 
printed MDCXCII. jin 
Zwelves. ; 


others inthe (c) Philofophical 
Tranfattions: Wow far they 
may be relied upon; appears 
from this ; That. though 
Fiobbes and Linus have taken 
a great deal of Pains to de- 


ftroy Mr. Boyle's Theory, yet they have 
had-few ‘or no Abettors: . Whereas the 
Doctrine of the Weight and Spring of the. 
Air, firft made thoroughly intelligible by 
Mr. Boyle, has univertally gained Affent 
from Philofophers of all Nations who have, 
for thefe laft Xxx Years, bufied them- 


felves about Natural Enquiries. 
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(4:) The Invention of Pendulum-Clocks 
ought here to be remembred, becaule, it 
being certain from Aftronomical Prin- 
ciples, and Obfervations, that the Diur- 
nal Motion of the Earth. is not fo exactly 
Periodical, as that a true Equation of 
Time can thereby be obtained : oBy this 
Inftrument, the Meafure of the Variation 
being once adjufted, the true Time of the 
Earth’s Diurnal Motion, can, at’all Sea-. 
fons of the Year, be more exactly known. 
Its Ufefulnefs in making Aftronomical 
Obfervations is alfo very obvious; for 
they could not anciently be fo minute as 
they are at prefent, for want of fuch nice 
Sub-Divifions of an equable Motion’as it 
affords. The Invention of this noble In- 
{trument is attributed, by, the Publifher of 
the Experiments of the Academy. de/ Ci- 
meuto, to Galileo Galilez, who found out 
fo many excellent Theorems of the Nature 
and Proportions of the Motions of Pro- 
jected and Vibrating Bodies. He {ays that 
Galileo firft.applied the Pexdulum to Clock- 
works and that his Son Vincenzio put it in 
practice in the Year MDCXLIX (4). [t (a) Eupe. 
was little taken notice of, however, in "iments Vj 
thefe Parts, till Monfieur Huygens revived be Aon 
or invented it a-new ; to whom, for that mento, p. 
Reafon, the Glory of finding out this ufe: 57. "8 
ful Inftrument is aimpeit attributed, 
O 3 Upon 
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Upon this Occafion, T’ ought not to omit, 
that great Improvement of Watches, by 
adding a Second Spring to balance the 
Firft, (as the Pexdulum in a Clock does 
the Weights ) which. alfo is attributed to 
Monfieur Zuygens, tho’ he and Dr. Afook 
have both contended for the Honour of 
thissufeful Invention. It appears by the 
Philofophical Tranfactions,and by Dr.Hook’s 
Lectures, that he had aright Notion of this 
Matter, and that he had made feveral 
Efflays to reduce itto Practice, fome 
Years before any of Monfieur Aluygens’s 
Watches were produced ; but that Mon- 
fieur FZuygens firft made Pendulum-Watches 
( fo they are commonly call’d ) that pro- 
ved: thoroughly ferviceable. Thefe will 
not be difputed to be Modern Inventions, 
fince the whole Bufinefs of Clocks and 

Watches was unknown to ail, 


(e) See Dr.Edw, Bere even the ( e ) Arabian Anti- 
pard’s Letter tor. Bue ouity : Their Aftronomers - 
tingdon, about the Lati- ee 
mde of Twenty’ Fixed meafured their Time by Hour- 


Scars, from Arabian Ob-  Glaflesof Water, or Vibrating 


fervat. Philofoph. Tranfatt. 
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Strings of feveral Lengths ; 
which would, ‘indeed, ferve 
them, in. moft cafés, to meafure Time 
nicely by, »whilft: they were obferving ; 
though they were of no Ufe upon other 
Occalions, and ‘even then were liable to 


great Hazards. 
CHAP. 
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feet XVI. 
Of Ancient and Modern Chymiftry. 


erat: or the Art of Dividing 
: Bodies by Fire, comes next to be 
confidered. So great Things have thereby 
been difcovered in Nature, that would 
have been utterly unknown without it,that 
it’ may juftly be efteemed as one of the 
chiefeft Inftruments whereby Real Know- 
ledge has been advanced. It has been cul- 
tivated by three forts of Men, for very dif- 
ferent Reafons ; by Refiners, Alchymifts, and 
Chymifts properly fo called. The Refixer’s 
Art, which is older than the Flood, is, in 
FLoly Scripture, afcribed to Tubal-Cain, as 
its firft Inventor (f). The early Ufe of (fp) Gen, 
Gold and Silver, as Inftruments of Ex- 1 22- 
change in Trade, and of Copper and Iron 
for Mechanical Ufes, in the Eaftern Parts, 
fhews, that Men foon knew how to fepa- 
rate Metals from their Drofs, to a great 
degree. And as frequent Purifications are 
neceflary for that Work, fo we find that 
the Neceffity of them was long ago com- 
monly known, fince David compared a 
Righteous Man to Silver Seven times pu- 
rified in the Fire (¢). But though. the (z) pal. 
Ancients knew pretty well how to Refine *"-% 
4 their 
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their Metals, and to Extraét them from 
their Ore’s, in common Cafes, where but 
one fort of Metal lay in the fame Lump, 
or where the different Metals. were eafily 
feparable ; yet in nicer Cafes, where many 
different Sorts. were blended in the fame 
Mafs, and where the Metal was obfti- 
nately mixed in Stones, over which the 
Fire could have but fmall Power, both 
which Cafes do not unfrequently occurr, 
they were often at.alofs ; and befides, 
being wholly ignorant of the. Ufe of 
Quick-filver in feparating Metals from 


their Ore’s, and of Aque-Fortes, and the 


Cupel, by which all manner of Metals are 
with Eafe parted from one another, ‘their 
Work was laborious, bungling, and many 
times imperfeét, Gold, indeed, which 1s 
gencrally found alone, might be thorough- 
jy purified; which Silver could not be, 
without great Difficulty and Lofs : Where- 
as now, fince the. Property of Quick- 
filver’s incorporating with all Metals but 
Copper and Ironis univerfally known, eve- 
ry Workman in the Pervvzan Mines under- 
itands that whenonce his Ore is duly pre- 
pared, every Particle of the Silver’ will 
amalgamate (as. the Chymitts call it). with 
the Mercury, and fo make a Paft that 
gives him all his Metal. without any 
trouble ; and if it 1s mixed. wath. Gold, 

. Agua- 
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Agua-Regis, will part them ; if with Cop- 
per, Aqua-Fortis ; if with Lead, the Capel. 
Nor ought we to forget that ufeful Inven- 
tion of turning Copper into Brafs with 
Lapis: Calaminaris, by which its Weight 
is confiderably augmented, its Luttre 
heightned, and: its Ufefulnefs for many 
Mechanical Purpofes encreafed. 

It muft be own’d, that Skill in Fofi/s, 
and particularly in Afeta/s, has not been 
cultivated by the Moderus proportionably 
with other Parts of Natural Hiftory. Yet 
what a Difference there muft arife be- 
tween their Knowledge and that of the 
Ancients from thefe few Things alone, is 
evident to any Man who has the leaft 
infight into thefe Matters. The Ancients 
were {fo grofly ignorant of the commoneft 
Properties of Mercury, that they only 
knew that it would incorporate with 
Gold. We know, from Vitruvius and 
Pliny, that this Property of |... io} 
Mercury was formerly ob- Koeresit Anaee t 
ferved ; and P liny ( h) adds, unum ad fe trabit. Plin, 
That every thing fivims upon Nat. Hult. |. xxxill.c.6- 
Mercury but Gold j that only it (i) Nec pondere e facili- 
draws to it felf. And how faauiedte mea, 
well they were skill’d in the cum fedat per utrumque 
Specific Weight of Metals, ap- [Ame Pim Nat. Ai. 
pears from their believing (2) ° 
that Lead was heavier, and more duétile 
it | | than 
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than Gold. The Ule and Compofition of 
Aque-Fortes is afcribed to the Arabs, by: 
(k) Borii- ghe Learned in thefe Matters #:(4) and 
Ha the Cupel is notorioufly’ known: to bea 
trogrefa Modern Invention. So that 1 think:we 
Chemie. may boldly compare the Modern Writers 
of Metals with the beft of the Ancients, 
of whofe Skill in thefe Things P/my gives 
us a good Account, whofe Writings may 
be fet againft what Georgzus Agricola, 
Alonfo Barba, Lazarus Erckern, and our ~ 
Countrey-man Webjfer, have faid upon > 
thefe Subjects ; in whofe Writings, Skill 
in Diftinguifhing, Purifying, Separating 
and Aflaying Ore’s and Metals, is what is 
chiefly to be regarded. Thefe Things 
depend upon Obfervation and Experience, 
which is certain, and confequently will 
admit of comparifon, fince it may eafily 
be decided, whofe Trials and Obfervations 
of any fort have been the moft Exact. 
Ic fignifies nothing whofe Hypothefes of 
the Nature, Texture, Growth, and Poffi- 
bility of the Tranfmutation of Metals, be 
righteft, in the Difpute before us. Men 
may eternally, and will difpute pro and con 
about thofe Things which will, ‘in all-pro- 
bability,: lie undetermined, till either we 
know the Effences of Things, ( which, 
perhaps, are not tobe known in this 
Life,) or till Mankind be furnifhed with 
, a larger 
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a larger ftock of Experiments and Obfer- 
vations than yet they are. So that though 
feveral of the Modern Writers of Metals 
that might be named, if Show and Often- 
tation were proper, give very poor Ac- 
counts of the Phyfical Nature of Minerals, 
yet their Experiments and Obfervations 
are never a whit the lefs valuable; and 
others who feem to Philofophize much 
nearer the Truth, yet are not here to be 
~ efteemed Advancers of the Stock of 
Knowledge upon the fcore of their Hy- 
pothefes ; becaufe what is ftill contefted, 
is not to be given in as Evidence, efpe- 
cially when the Caufe does not want it. 

I have fpoken already of Alchymy, or 
the Art of Making Gold ; and fo I fhall 
pafs on to the Chymif?'s Art, which con- 
fifts in making fuch Analyfes of Bodies by 
Fire, or other Agents, Chymically pre- 
pared, as may reduce them into more 
fimple Subftances than thofe out of which 
they were before compounded. I make 
a difference between the Chymi/? and the 
Refiner ; becaufe’ the Operations of the 
Chymift are employ'd about making ufeful 
Medicines, or Philofophical Experiments ; 
whereas the Difquifitions of the Refer 
terminate altogether in finding out ways 
how to part his Metals from their Ore’s, 
and from one another, and to purifie jini 
rom 
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from their Drofs. The Difcoveries there- 
fore which, have been made by Chymiftry 
properly {o.called, are fo much later than 
thofe Ages which Sir Widzam Temple con- 
tends for, that thofe who thought. they 
had a great deal to fay for the other Parts 
of Chymiftry, do here give up the Contro- 
verfie. Borrichius himlelf owns, that Aip- 
pocrates, Ariftotle and Galea knew {fo little 
of Chymiftry,. that they could not fo much 
as make Rofe-Water. Now, though he 
fays this, witha defign to. Difparage their 
Skill in Phyfic, when compared with the 
Agyptian, yet therein he deftroys his own 
Hypothefis ; becaufe, in feveral Places of 
his Vindication of the Elermetical and Chy- 
mical Philofophy and Medicine, againft Con- 
ringius’s Book de Medicina Hermetica, he 
takes Pains to prove, that the Knowledge 
of thefe very Men was originally owing 
to the Egyptians. But the Thing {peaks 
it felf: The Inward Ufe of Antimonial, 
Vitriolic and Mercurial Preparations in 
Phyfic, was but little known before the 
Time of Baftlius Valentinus,and Paracelfus: 
What was ancienter, was taken from the 
Arabs, who are Moderns againft Sir W7l- 
liam Temple. (1) They may be looked 
upon as the firft Inventors of Chymical 
Medicine: (/) They firft extracted Vi- 
nous Spirits from Fermented dsqsors : 

yy Rua ot 
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Not to mention abundance of other Pre- 
parations, which Arnoldus de Villa Nova, 
Raymund Lully his Scholar, and F. Bacon 
learned from them. J will not deny but 
fome Chymical Experiments were very 
anciently known. ' So/omou (m’) hints at (m) Prov. 
the’ Difagreement of Vinegar and Nizre ; **¥- 2° 
which, though not intelligible of com- 
mon Nitre, yet as Mr. Boyle (#) found (»Boyle’s 
by his own Experience, it is certainly true Ss, ug 
of Aigyptian' Nitre ; which, as. being a mical Prin. mm 
natural Avkali;:will caufe an Ebullition, “> P: ‘2 
when joined with any Acid Sale. 03m 
‘Some Paflages likewife are produced by 
Borrichius, to prove that the Ancients un- 
derftood fomething of Calcinations, and 
the Ufe of Lixiviate Salts: But thefe things 
are very few, very imperfect, and -occa- 
fional. Chymiftry was not efteemed as 
a diftinét Art; or the Analyfes’' thereby  ) 
produced, worthy a Philofopher’s notice; © - i 
though the Induftry of later Ages have _ 
found them to be fo regular and remar- 
kable, that many Perfons have thought 
that the Conftituent Principles of Mixed 
Bodies are no other way {o certainly to 
be found out. Hence have the Hypothe/es 
of the Paracelfians taken their Begin- 
ning, who held, that Salt, Sulphur 
and’ Mercury were the Active Principles 
of Compofition: of all Mixed’ Bodies. 
Hence 
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Hence feveral others have been led to be= 
lieve; that the Primary, Conftituents: of 
moft. Bodies were Acid and Alkalizate 
Salts. Which Hypothefes; though liable 
to many Exceptions, as Mr. Boyle (0) has 
fully proved, are founded upon fuch-a 
variety of furprizing Experiments,! that 
thofe who’ firft ftarted them, were not 
fo unadvifed, as one that is .wholly 
unacquainted with. the Laboratories of 
the Chymijts, might, at firft view, fufpect. 
For it is certain, that Five diftinét: and 
tolerably uniform -Subftances. may >be 
drawn from moft Vegetable and Animal 
Subftances, by Fire; Phlegm, Fixed Salt, 
Oil, Earth, and Spirit, or Volatile, Salt 
diffolved in Phlegm. So that here is a 
new Field of Knowledge, of which the 
Ancients had no fort of Notion. 

The great and fuecefsful Change hereby 
made (p.).in the Pharmaceutical Part of 
Phyfic, fhews that thefe Philofophers,- by 
Fire, have fpent their. Time to very good 
purpofe. Thofe Phyficians. who; reafon 
upon Galenical Principles, acknowledge, 
that in many Cafes, the. Ziétures, Ex 
tracts, Spirits, Volatile Salts, and Rofins of 
Vegetables, and Animals, are much more 
efticacious Remedies than the Galenical 
Preparations of thofe felf-fame Medicines.: 
Nay, though they are. not eafily i 

cil 
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ciled ‘to’ Mineral Preparations, becaufe the 
‘Ancients: not knowing how ‘to feparate 
them from their grofler Faces, durft fel- 
dom*apply them” ‘to any but C hirurgical 
Ufes'; yet they\themfelves are forced to 
own; that fome Difeafes are of fo malignant 
a Nature, that they ‘cannot be’ difpelled 
by milder Methods»:'The Ufe of Mercury 
in’ Venéreal Diftempers, is fo great, and 
fo‘certain, that’ ifs there be fuch’a Thing 
asa ‘Specifical Remedy in Nature, it may 
juftly deferve’ that.Title. The Unskilful- 
nefs of thofe who ‘have prepared: and 
adminiftred Autimonial Medicines, * has 
made them infamous with many Perfons, 
though many admirable Cures have'been, 
and are wrought by them, skilfully cor- 
rected, every Day. “And it is well known, 
that the Inward Ule of Szeel has been fo 
fuccefsful, that in many Difeafes, where 
the niceft Remedies feem requifite, whe- 

ther'the Conftiturion ‘of the Patients, or 
the Nature of the Diftempers, be con- 
fidered;it'is, without-Fear, made ufe of ; 
thought. its , Medicinal. Vertues; in_thefe 
Cafes, have been found out by thy mical 
Methods., ; 

- Upon fe whole Matter, it 1s: certain, 
that here is.a new and sainful Acquifition 
made ; The! old Galenical: Materia Medica 
is’ aloft as: Well! known, in/alloprobabi- 
ony hity, 
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lity, as ever it was ; fince there,are. fo 
great Numbers of Receipts preferved: in 
the Writings of the old Phyficians. The 
Induftry of Modern):Naturalitts  has;cin 
moft, at leaft in all material Cafes, clearly 
difcovered: what thofe Individual Remedies 
are, which are there defcribed..« So that 
whatfoever Enlargement is made; isa iclear 
Addition ; efpecially, fince thefe. Minerals 
and Metals were them as free and:common 
as they are now. Befides, 'vaft Numbers 
of Galenical Medicines, Chymically  pre- 
pared, are lefs naufeous, and equally power- 
ful; which 1s fo great.an Advantage to 
Phyfic, that. it ought not to: be over- 
looked: »aidsiieabs yascpdeua 
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CHAP. XVIE. 
Of Ancient and Modern Anatomy. 


N Natomy is one of the moft'neceflary 
Arts to open to-us Natural Know- 
ledge, of any that was ever thought of. 

Its Ufefulnefs to Phyficians was very‘early 

feen; and the Greeks took great ‘Pains to 

(q) Vide bring it to Perfection. ‘Some’ of the firft 
Corn. Cel. Diflectors (9) tried their Skill upon living 
pm inPreBodies of ‘Men, ‘aswell as Brutes. This 
was 
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was fo inhumane and barbarous a Cuftom, 
that it was foon left off: And it created 
fach an abhorrence in Men's Minds of the 
Art it felf, that in Ga/én’s time; even dead 
Bodies were féldom opened ; and he was 

often obliged (r) to ufe Apes, inftead of (r) Ana-. 

Men, which fometimes led him into great '. 40. 

Miftakes; | fae ne 
It may be faid; perhaps, that becaufe 
there is not an ancient Syftem of Ana- 
tomy extant, therefore the Extent of their 
Knowledge in this Particular cannot be 
known. But the numerous Anatomical 
Treatifes of Galen do abundantly fupply 
that Defe@&. In his elaborate Work of 
the Ufes of the Parts of Hlumane Bodies, 
he gives fo-full an Idea of ancient Ana- 
tomy, that if no other ancient Book-of 
Anatomy were extant, it alone would be 
fufficient for this Purpofe. He is very 
large in all his Writings of this kind, in 
taking Notice of the Opinions of the Ana- 
tomifts that were ancienter than himfelf, 
efpecially when they were miftaken, and 
had fpent much Time and Pains in Open- 
ing Bodies of Brutes, of which he fome- 
where promifes to write a Comparative 
Anatomy. So that his Books not only 
acquaint us with his own Opinions, bur 
alfo with the Reafonings and Difcoveries 
of Hippocrates, Ariftotle, Herophilus and 
i Erafi- 
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Erafiftratus, whofe Names were juftly Ve- 
nerable, for their Skill in thefe Things. 
Befides, he never contradiéts any. body, 
without appealing to Experience, wherein 
though he was now and then miftaken, 
yet he does not write like a Pedant, af- 
firming a thing to be true or falfe, upon 
the Credit of Afippocrates, or Herophilus, 
but builds his Arguments upon. Nature, as 
far as he knew her. He had an excellent 
Underftanding, and a very piercing Ge- 
nius ; fo.that the falfe Ules which he. fre- 
quently affigns to feveral Parts, do. cer- 
tainly fhew that he did not underftand, 
the true Texture of thofe Parts; becaule 
where his Anatomy: did. not. fail him, his 
Ratiocinations are,generally fpeaking,exact. 
Wherefore, in this Particular, his Miftakes 
inftruct us as effectually. in. the Ancients 
Jgnorance, as his true Notions do in their 
Knowledge. This will appear at large 
hereafter, where it will be of mighty we 
to. prove, That the Ancients cannot be 
fuppofed to have known many. of the moft 
eminent Modern Difcoveries ; finceif they. 
had known them, they would not have 
affigned fuch Ufes to thofe Parts, as are 
not reconcilable to thofe Difcoveries. If 
Galen had known that the Paucreas had 
keen a Heap of fmall Glands, which all 
emit. into one common Canal, a a 
cular 
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cular Juice carried afterwards through that 
Canal into the Guts, which there meeting 
with the Bile, goes forward, and affifts it 
in the making of the Chyle, he would 


never have faid (s) that Nature made it (4) De Ui 


for a Pillow to fupport the Veins, which 
go out of the Liver in that Place, where 
they: divide into, feveral Branches, left if 
they had been without a Reft, they fhould 
have been hurt by the violent Eruptioti 
of the Blood; and this too, without af 
figning any other Ufe for it. 

By dvatomy, there is feldom any thing 
underftood but the Art of laying open the 
feveral Pavts. of the Body with a Knife, 
that fo the Relation which they feverally 
bear each to:other may be clearly difcer- 
ned. This is generally underftood of the 
containing Parts, Skin, Flefh, Bones, Mem- 
branes, Veins, Arteries, Mufcles, Ten- 
dons, Ligaments, Cartilages, Glands, 
Bowels, wherein only the Ancients bu- 
fied: themfelves : As tor the Examination 
of the: Nature and particular Texture of 
the contained'Parts, Blood, Chyle, Urine, 
Bile, Serum, Fat, Juices of the Pancreas, 
Spleen and Nerves, Lympha, Spittle, 
Marrow: of the Bones, Mucilages of the 
Joints, and:the:like ; they: made very few 
Experiments, and: thofe too; for want of 
Chymuiftry. and. Microfcopes, very imper- 

| 2 fect 
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fect. ‘Fhe Difcoveries therefore which 
have been made in that nobler Part, which 
are numerous and confiderable, are in a 
manner wholly owing to later Ages. In 
the other, a great deal was anciently done, 
though a great deal more was left for Po- 
{terity to do. tht. 
I fhall begin with the Body in general. 
ft is certain, that all the great Divifions 
of the Bones, Mufcles, Veins and Arteries, 
moft of the vifible Cartilages, Tendons 
and Ligaments, were exactly known in 
Galen's time ; the Pofitions of the Mutcles, 
their feveral Originations, the Infertions 
of their Tendons, and invefting Mem- 
branes, were, for the moft’ part, traced 
with great Nicety and Iruth ; the more 
con{fpicuous Pairs of Nerves which arife 
either from the Brain or Spinal Marrow, 
were well-known, and carefully followed ; 
moft of the great Branches of the Veins 
and Arteries, almoft all the Bones and 
Cartilages, with very many Mutcles, have 
{till old Greek Names impofed upon them 
by the Old Anatomifts, or Latix Names 
tranflated from the Greek ones: So that; 
not only the eafie things, and fuch as are 
difcernible at firft fight, were thoroughly 
known; but evenfeveral Particulars, efpe- 
cially in the Anatomy of the Nerves, were 
difcovered, which are not obvious without 
oreat 
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gteat Care, and a good deal of Practical 
Skill in Diffe@ting. So much in general ; 
from which it is evident, that as far as 
Anatomy is peculiarly ufeful to a Chirur- 
geon, to inform him how the Bones, 
Mutcles, Blood-Veflels, Cartilages, Ten- 
_ dons, Ligaments and Membranes, lie in 

the Limbs, and more con{picuous Parts 
of the Body, fo. far the Ancients went : 
And here, there is very little that the 
Moderns have any Right to pretend to, 
as their own Difcovery ; tho any Man 
that underftands thefe things, muft own, 
That thefe are the firft things which offer 
themfelves to an Anatomitt’s View. 

Here I fhall beg leave to defcend to Par- 
ticulars, becaufe | have not feen any Com- 
parifon made between <Axcient and Mo- 
dern Anatomy, wherein \ could acquietce ; 
whilft fome, as Mr. Glanvile (¢), and (4) Etay ' 
fome others who feem to have copied tapi 
from him, have allowed the Ancients lefs ments of 
than was their Due; others, as Vander Victut 
Linden, and Almeloveen (u), have attri- ede 
buted more to them than came to their (#)Jnventa 
Share ; efpecially fince ( though perhaps i 
it may be a little tedious, yet ) it cannot 
be called a Digreffion. 

Hippocrates (w) took the Brain to be Pat 
a Gland. His Opinion was nearer to the pag. 418. 
Truth than any of his Succeffors ; but he $:7, 22 
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fees to have thought it to bea fimilar 
Subftance, which it evidently is hot. Aind 
therefore, when feveral Parts of it were 
difcovered not to be glandulous, his Opi- 
nion was rejected. Plato took it to be 
Marrow, fuch as nourifhes the Bones ; but 
its Weight and Texture foon deftroyed 
his Notion, fince it finks in Water where- 
in Marrow fwims ; and is hardéned 
by Fire, by which the other is melted. 

(x)De Ufa Galen (x) faw a little farther, and he af- 

rea ferts it to be of a Netvous Subftance, 

cap. 6, only fomething fofter than the Nerves in 
, the Body.- Still they belteved that the 
Brain was an Uniform Subftance, and as 

long as they did fo, they were not like 

to go very far. The firft Anatomift who 
difcovered the true Texture of the Brain, 

(7) Mal- was Archangelus Picolbomineus (y) an Ita 

cen. ze lan, Who lived in the laft Age. He found 

Cerebro ad that the Brain properly fo called, and Ce- 

Pas rebelum, confit of Two diftin@ Sub- 

ai B®" frances, an outer Afli-coloured Subftance, 
through which the Blood-Vefféls, which 
lie under the Pia Mater in inttufnerable 
Folds and Windings, are difféminated ; 
and an inner every where united to it, of 
a Nervous Nature, that joins this Bark 
(as it is ufually cal’d ) to the Medulla 
Oblongata, which is the Original of all the 
Pairs of Nerves that iflue from the “aa 

an 
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and of the Spinal Marrow, and lies tinder 
the Brain and Cerebellum. After him, 
Dr. Willis (z) was fo very exact, that he ¢z) Anat, 
traced this Medullar Subftance through all Cerebii. 
its Infertions into the Cortical, and the 
Medilla Oblongata, and examined the Rifes ee 
of all the Nerves, and went along with ia 
them into every Part of the Body with iM 
wonderful Cutiofity. Hereby not only 
the Brain. was demonftrably proved to be li 
the Fountain of Senfe and Motion, but nm 
alfo by the Courfes of the Nerves, the Man- i 
ner how every Part of the Body confpirés 
with any others to procure any one par- 
ticular Motion, was clearly fhewn; and 
thereby it was made plain, even to Sence, 
that where-ever many Parts joined at once 
to caufe the fame Motion, that Motion is 
cauifed by Nerves that go into every one of 
thofe Parts, which are all {truck together. ne 
And tho’ Vieuffens and du Verney have in We 
many things corrected Dr. Wilhs's Anatomy | 
of the Nerves s yet they have ftrensthened 
his general Hypothefis, even at the time 
when they difcovered his Miftakes, which 
isthe fame thing to our preferit purpofe. 
Galen (a) indeed, had a right Notion of (2) De 
this Matter, but he traced only the larger ¥.P.1.8. 
Pairs of Nerves, fuch as could not efcape “+ 
4 good Anatomitt. 
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But the Manner of the Forming of the 
Animal Spirit in the Brain, was wholly 
unknown. In order to the Difcovery 
whereof, Malpighius (6), by his Micro- 
{copes, found that the Cortical Part of the 
Brain confifts of an innumerable Com- 
pany of very {mall Glandules, which are 
all fupplied with Blood by Capillary Ar- 
teries ; and that the Animal Spirit, which 
is feparated from the Mafs of the Blood 
in thefe Glandules, is carried from them 
into the Medulla Oblongata thorough little 
Pipes, whereof one belongs to every 
Gland, whofe other End is inferted into 
the Medulla Oblongata, and that thefe 
Numberlefs Pipes, which in the Brain 


-of fome Fifhes look like the Teeth of 


a {mall Ivory Comb (c), are properly 
that which all Anatomifts after Picolbo- 
mineus have called the Corpus Callofum, 
or the Medullar Part of the Brain. This 
Difcovery deftroys the Ancient Notions 
of the Utes of the Ventricles of the Brain, ~ 
and makes it very probable, that thofe 
Cavities are only Sinks to carry off exe 
crementitious Humours, and not Store- 
Houles of the Animal Spirit: It fhews 
likewife how little they knew of the 
Brain, who Believed that it was an uni- 


(4) Galen form Subftance. Some of the Ancients 


de ‘U.P. 
1. Ville Co2e 


difputed (7) whether the Brain were ty 
made 
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made to cool the Heart. Now, though 

thefe are ridiculed by Galen, fo that their 

Opinions are not imputable to thofe who 

never held them; yet they fhew, that 

thefe famous Men had examined thefe 

things very fuperficially: For no Man 
makes himfelf ridiculous if he can help it ; 

~ and now, fince Mankind are fatisfied, by 

Ocular Demonftration, that the Brain is 

the Original of the Nerves, and the Prin- 

ciple of Senfe and Motion, he would be 

thought out of his Wits, that fhould doubt 

of this Primary Ufe of the Brain ; though 

formerly, when things had not been fo 

experimentally proved, Men might talk 

in the dark, and affign fuch Reafons as 

they could think of, without the Sufpi- 

cion of being ignorant or impertinent. 

_ The Zye is fo very remarkable a Mem- 

ber, and has fo many Parts peculiar to 

it felf, that the Ancients took great No- 

tice of it. They found its Humours, the 

Watry, Cryftalline, and Glafly, and all 

its Tunicles, and gave a good Defcription 

of them; but the Optic Nerve, the 

Aqueous Ducts which fupply the Watry (e) Theo. 

Humour, and the Veflels which carry ry’o€ vi- 

Tears were not fufficiently examined, 1°. | 

The firft was done by Dr. Briggs (e), ‘who tranaa. 

has found, that in the Twuica Retiformis, mmb.6. 


hie / | 31 and Philof 
which is contiguous to the Glafly Humour, To aa 
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the Filaments of the Optic Nerve there 
expanded, lie in 4 moft exact and regular 
Order, all parallel one to another; which 
when they are united afterwards in the 
Nerve; are not fhuffled confufedly toge- 
ther, but full preferve the fame Order 
till they come to the Brain. The Cryftal- 
line Humour had already been difcovered 
to be of a Double-Convex Figure, made 
of Two unequal Segments of Spheres, 
and not perfe&tly Spherical; as the An- 
cients thought. So that this further Dif- 
covery made by Dr. Briggs; fhews evi- 
dently why all the Parts of the Image 
are fo diftintly carried to the Brain, fince 
every Ray ftrikes upon a feveral Filament 
of the Optic Nerve ; and all thofe Strings 
fo ftruck, are moved equably at the fame 
time. For want of knowing the Nature 
and Laws of Refraction, which have been 
exactly ftated by Modern Mathemati- 
cians, the Ancients difcourfed very lame- 
ly of Vifion. This made Galee think that 


(f) D: Uf the Cryftalline Humour (f) was the 
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Seat of Vifion, whereas its only Ufe is, 
to refract the Rays ; as the common Ex- 
periment of a dark Room, with one only 
Hole to let in Light, plainly proves : For 
if one puts a Convex Glafs within it; fo as 
to fuffer no light to be let in but thorough 


of 
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of every thing without, in their proper 
Colours, Heights and Diftances, will be 
reprefented updo a Papér placed in the 
Focus of the Glafs: And it is well knowat, 
that the fame thitg will appear, if the 
Cryftalline Humour taken out of an Oxe’s 
or a Man’s Bye, be placed in the Hole, if- 
ftéad of the Glafs. The Way how the 
bee Humour of the Eye, when by Atci- 

@ént loft, tay. bé and is conftahtly fup- 

lied, was firtt found otit arid defcribed 

yy Monfieur Nack (c), who “difcovered (2) pe 

a particular Canal of Water arifing for Dutibus 

the ifternal Carotidal Artery; which creep- fib a 

ing alone the Sclérotic Coat of the Eye, 

perforates the Cornea neat the Pupil, 

and then branching it ‘lf curioufly 

about the Idris, efiters into aiid fupplies 

the Watry Humour. As to the Veflels 

Which moiften the Eye, that it may 

move fréely in its Orbit, thé Ancients 

knew in general, that there were Two .,._ | 

Glands in thé Cornérs of the Eyes (4) a Geass 

but the Lympheduéts, through which thé lib-x.crr, 

Moifture is cofiveyed frém thole Glands, C? %r- 

were not fully traced till Sté#o (2) and tomice de 

Briggs (k) défcribed them ; {6 that there 07s Oc. 

is jut the famé differencé bétweéen our at 

Knowledge atid the Ariciéhts in this Par- V2fs. 

ticular, as there is between zs Know- ee 

ledge who is fare théré 18 fainie Road of pris. 
=) | ag Peal other 
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other from this Place to that, and his who 
knows the whole Courfe, and all the 
‘Turnings of the Road, and can defcribe it 
on a Map. 

The Inftruments by which Sounds are 
conveyed from the Drum to the Auditory 
Nerves in the inner Cavities of the Ear, 


‘were very little, if at all, known to the 


Ancients. In the Firft Cavity there are 
Four {mall Bones, the Aammer, the An- 
vil, the Stirrup, anda {mall flattifh Bone 
juft in the Articulation of the Avil and 
the Stirrup. It is now certainly known, 
that when the Drum is ftruck upon by 
the external Air, thefe little Bones, which 
are as big in an Infant as in adult Per- 
fons, move each other ; the Drum moves 
the Hammer, That the Anvil, That the 
Stirrup, which opens the Oval Entrance 
into the Second Cavity : None of thefe 
Bones were ever mentioned by the Ans 
cients, who only talked of Windings and 
Turnings within the Os Petrofum, that 
were covered by the large Membrane of 


‘the Drum. fFacobus Carpus, one of the 


firft Reftorers of Anatomy in the laft 
Age, found out the Aammer and the 
Anvil ; Realdus Columbus difcovered the 
Stirrup ; and Francifcus Silvius, the little 
flattifh Bone, by him called Os Orbicu- 
dare, but miftook its Pofition; Hethought 

it 
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it had been placed Sideways of the Head 
of the Stirrup, whereas Monfieur du Ver- 
wey (1) found that it lies in the Head (1) Traité 
of the Stirrup, between that and the “ pea 
Anvil. The other inner Cavities were paris, — 
not better underftood, the Spiral Bones 1683+ 
of the Cochlea, that are divided into 
Two diftiné Cavities, like Two pair of 
Winding-Stairs parallel to one another, 
which turn round the fame Axis, with 
the Three Semicircular Canals of the La- 
byrinthus, into which the inner Air en- 
ters, and ftrikes upon the {mall Twigs 
of the Auditory Nerves inferted into 
thofe fmall Bones, were things that they 
knew fo little of, that they had no Names 
for them ; and indeed,’ till Monfieur 
du Verney came, thofe Mazes were but 
negligently, at leaft unfuccefsfully, exa- 
mined by Moderns, as well as An- i 
cients ; it being impoffible fo much as lh 
to form an Idea of what any former a 
Anatomifts afferted of the wonderful 
Mechanifm of thofe little Bones, be- 
fore he wrote, if we fet afide Monfieur 
Perrault’s (m) Anatomy of thofe Parts, (m) Eifays 
which came out a Year or two before, @ ?- 
who is not near fo exact as Monfieur Par: 1, 
du Verney. 

The other Parts of the Head and Neck, 
wherein the Ofd Anatomy was the moft 
defective, 
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defective, were the Zougue, as to its In- 
ternal Texture ; and the Glands of the 
Mouth, Faws. and Fhroat. The Textiire 
of the Zongue was but guefled at, which 
occafioned great Difputes. concerning. the 
Nature of its Subftance, € %); fome think- 
ing it to, be Glandulous, fome Mufcular, 
and fome of 3 peculigr Nature, not to 
be. matched in any: other Part of the 
Body. ‘Fhis therefore Malpighius exa- 
mined with, his Glaffes, and difcovered, 
that it was cloathedi wath a, double Mem. 
brane; that in the inner Membrane 
there are abundance of {mall PapWz,which 
have: extremities of Nerves, inférted into. 
them, by; which the Tongue difcerns 
Tafts, and that under that. Membrane it 
is of a Mufcular Nature, conffting, of 
numberlefs, Heaps of Fibres, which run alt 
manner of ways, over one another, like 

a, Mat. . 
The generak Ufes of the Glands of the 
Mouth, Faws and Neck, were anciently- 
known; it was, Vifible. that: the Mouth 
was, moiftened: by: them, and the Mads. 
of the Spittle fupplied, from, them; and! 
then, having: named them: from. the 
Places near which, they; lie, as the Palate, 
the Faws, the Tongue, the Ears, the Neck, 
they; went no. further ; and: there was 
little, if any thing; more done, till 
Dr. Whar- 
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Dr. Wharton and Nicolaus Steno. examined 

thefe Glands. And upon’ an exact En- 

quiry, Four feveral Salival Ducts have 

been difcovered, which from feveral Glands 
difcharge the Spittle into the Mouth. The 

firft was defcribed by Dr. Wharton (0), ee 
near Forty Years ago; it comes from &?"*?" 
the Conglomerate Glands that lie clofe to 

the inner fide of the lower. Jaw, and. dif 
charges it felf near the middle of the 

Chin into the Mouth, The Second 

was found out by Steno (p), who pub- () obfr- 
lithed his Obfervations in, MDCLXIE; this ge onc” 
comes from thofe Glands that lie near Va/s. 
the Ears, in the infide of the Cheek, and 

the outfide of the Upper Jaw. The Third 

was found out by (¢) Thomas. Bartholin, (q) Nuck 
who gave.an Account of it in MDCLXSS11, Stalograph, 
and. about the fame time by one Rivinus 
aGerman.: Jt arifes from the Glands un- 

der the Tongue, and going in a diftiné& 

Canal to the Mouth of Wharton's Duc, 

there, for the moft part, by a common 
Orifice, opens into. the Mouth. The 
Fourth was difcovered by Monfieur 

Nuck (r) ; he found a Gland within the (+) tie. 
Orbit of the Eye, from which, not far 

from the Mouth of Stexo’s Duct, Spittle 

is fupplied to. the. Mouth by a peculiar 

Canal. Befides thefe, the fame Mon- 

fieur Nuck. found fome {maller. Glands 


near 
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near the laft, but lower down, which, 
by Four diftinct Pipes, carry fome Spittle 
into the Mouth; fo careful has Na- 
ture been to provide fo many Paflages 
for that sh i and noble Juice, that 
if fome fhould fail, others might fupply 


their Want. e 


® 


et 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Circulation of the Blood. 


Rom the Head, we are to look into 

the Zhorax, and there to confider 

the Heart and the Luwgs. The Lungs, as 

moft of the other Vi/cera, were believed 

to be of a Parenchymous Subftance, till 

(s) Epift. Malpighius found by his Glafles (s) that 
acum they confift of innumerable fall Blad- 
‘ders, that open into each other, as far as 
the outermoft ; which are covered by the 

outer Membrane, that inclofes the whole 

Body of the Lazgs: And that the {malt 
Branches of the Wind-Pipe are all inferted 

into thefe Bladders ; about every one of 

which the Veims and Arteries are en- 
twined, in an unconceivable Number of 

Nets and Mazes; that fo the infpired Air 

may 


thay prefs upon, or mix with, the Ma 
of Blood, in fuch {mall Parcels as the An- 
cients had no Notion of. The Wind. 
Pipe alfo it felf is nourifhed by an Artery 
that creeps up the Back-fide, and accom- 
panies it in all its Branchings + Which was 
firft found out by Frederic Ruyfch, a Dutch 
Profeflor of Anatomy at Leyden, about 
Thirty Years ago. 
_ But the great Difcovery that has been 
made of the Lugs, is, That the whole Mafs 
of Blood is carried out of the Right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, by the Arteria Pul- 
monaris, called anciently Vena Arteriofa, 
thorough all the {mall Bladders of the 
Lungs, into the Vena Pulmonaris, (or Ar- 
terta Venofa ;)) and from thence, into the 
Left Ventricle of the Heart again: So that 
the Heart is a {trong Pump, which throws 
the Blood, let in from the Veins, into the 
Lungs ; and from the Lungs, afterwards, 
into the Arteries ; and this by a conftant 
rapid Motion, whereby the Blood is driven 
round feveral times in an Hour. This Dit 
covery, firft made perfeétly intelligible by 
Dr. Harvey, is of fo very great Importance 


to fhew the Communication of all the Hu- © 


mours of the Body, each with other, that 
as foon as Men were perfectly fatisfied that 
it was not to'be contefted, which they 
were ina few Years, a eva many put in 

| or 
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for the Prize, unwilling that Dr. Aaraey 
f{hould go away withall the Glory. Hasder 
Linden, who publithed a meft exa& Edi- 
tion of Hippocrates, in Holand, about x¥x 
Years ago, has taken a great deal of Pains 
to prove that A”zppocrates knew the Circu- 
lation of the Blood, andthat Dr.Hfarvey on- 
ly revived it. The Subftance of whdt has 
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been faid in this Matter, isthis; 
That Alippocrates {peaks (¢) in 
one place, of the Ufual and 
Conftant Motion of the Blood: 
That, in another place, he 
calls (v4) the Veins and Arte- 
ries, the Fountains of Elumane 
Nature, the Rivers that water 
the whole Body, and convey 
Life ; and which, if they be 
dried up, the Man dies: That, 
in a third place, he’ fays, 
(w) That the BloodVeffels, 
which are difperfed over the 
whole Body, give Spirit, Moi- 
fture and Motion, and all {pring 
from one ; which one ( Blood: 
Veflel) bas no Begéuning, vor 
no End, that I can jind.; for 
where there isa Circle, there 
is no Beginuing.. 'Thefe are 


the cleareft Paflages that-are produced, to 
prove, that Alippocrates knew the Czrcz- 


lation 
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dation of the Blood ; arid it it plain from 
them, that he did believe’ it as an A/ypo- 
thefis; that is, in plain Exg/z/h, that he 
did fuppofe the Blood to be carried’round 
the Body by a conflant accaftomed Motion : 
But that he didnot know what this’cow- 
fiant accuftomed Motion was, and that he 
had not found that Courfe which, in our 
Age, Dr. Harvey firft clearly demonftra- 
ted, will appear evident from the follow- 
ine Corifiderations. (1.) He fays nothing 
ot thie Circulation of the Blood, in his Dif- 
courte of the Heart, where he Anatomizes 
it as well as he'could,: and {peaks ofthe 


(x) Ventricles, and the Valves (j), which ( +) b2 


are the immediate Inftruments: by which c : 
ty lt 


the Auricles of the Heart (z) are like Bel- ¢ *) Ibid. 
lows, which receive the Air to cool the * 


the Work is done. © (2.)' He believes that § 


Heart. Now, there ‘are other Ufes of 
them certainly difcovered,’ fince they af- 
fift the Heart in the Receiving of the Blood 
from the Vena Cava, arid the Vena Pulmo- 
naris. ‘This, no Man that knows how the 
Blood circulates, caf be unacquainted 
with ; and accordingly, would have been 
mentioned by Alippocrates, had he under- 


quas corporé diftribuitur. De Stru&uta Hominis, §, 2. 


Q 2 Heart; 
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orde,§ 4» 
}) Ibid. 


(a) Arté: 
1 DCT viz guider 
flood it. ( 3.) Alippocrates (a) {peaks purum farm 
of Veins, as receiving Blood from the Rie 
a corde recipiunt ; Vena autem dy ipfe & corde fanguinem |umunt, per 
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Heart, and going from it: Whichalfo was 
the conftant, way of Speaking of Galen, 
and all the Ancients. Now, no Man that 
can .exprefs himfelf properly, will ever 
fay, That any Liquors are carried away 
from any Ciftern, as from a Fountain or 
Source, through. thofe Canals, which, to 
his Knowledge, convey Liquors: zo. that 
Ciftern. ( 4.) Hippocrates fays, the Blood 
is carried into the Lungs, from the Heart, | 
for the Nourifhment of the Lungs; with- 
out -affigning \ any. other Reafon (4). 
Thefe..feem. to. be pofitive. Arguments, 
that, zppocrates.. knew nothing of - this 
Matter ; and accordingly, all. his Com- 
mentators, Ancient and Modern, before 
Dr. Harvey, never interpreted the former 
Pafflages of the Circulation of the Blood : 
Neither. would Vander. Linden, in all pro- 
bability, if. Dr. Harvey had. not helped 
him. to.the Notion ; which he was then 
refolved to. find in /Zippocrates, whom he 
{uppofed to be not.the Father only, but 
the Finihher alfo.of the whole Medical 
Art... It is. pretended to by none of the 
Ancients, or. rather. thei Admirers for 
them, after Zzppocrates. - As for..Galen, 


"any. Man that.reads:what he fays of the 


Heart and Lungs, in the Sixth Book of his 
De Ufu Partium,. mutt own, that he does 
not difcourfe.as if he were acquainted with 

Modern 
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Modern Difcoveries ; and therefore it 1s 
not fo much as pretended that he knew this 
Recurrent Motion of the Blood. Which 
alfo further fhews, that if Avzppocrates 
did know it, he explained himfelf fo ob- 
fcurely, that Galen could not underftand 
him ; who, in all probability, underftood 
Hippocrates’s Text as well as any of his 
Commentators, who have written fince 
the Greek Tongue, and much more, fince 
the onic Dialect has ceafed to be a living 
Language. | | | 

Since the Ancients have no Right to fo 
noble a Difcovery, itmay be worth while 
to enquire, to whom of the Moderns the 
Glory of it isdue; for this is alfo ex- 
ceedingly contefted. The: firft Step that 
was made towards it, was, the finding 
that the whole Mafs of the Blood’ pafles 
thorough the Lungs, by the Pulmonary 
Artery and Vein. ©. 

The firft that I could ever find, who had 
a diftint Idea of this Matter, was Michael 
Servetus, a Spanifh Phyfician, who ‘was 
burnt for Ariavifm, at Geneva, near CXL 
Years ago. Well had it been for the Church 
of Chriff if he had wholly confined him- 
{elf to his own Profeffion ! His Sagacity in 
this Particular, before fo much in thedark, 


gives us great Reafon to believe, that the 


World might then have had juft Caufe té- 


Q.3 have 
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(c) Virals have blefied his Memory. . In a Booke(c) of 
Yee his, entituled, Chrefltani(mz Reftitutio, prin- 
The wean, ted. ig the, Year MDLUB (dy he. clearly 
culo fuam aflerts, that the. Blood pafles, thorough 
baker Ge the Lungs, from. the Left to the: Right 
vantibus Wentricle of the Heart ; and not thorough 
ans the, Partition which divides the two Ven- 
‘ad ipfing ‘*riCles, as. was at that Time common- 
generatio- ly. believed. How -he; introduces it, of 
ee in which. of the Six Difcourfes, into: which 
nuis, cab Servetus divides his Book, it isto be found, 
vis vi ela. T know not, having never feen the Bool: 


boratus, fla- ) 

Hi his my.felf.. Mr.Charles Bernard,a very learned 
igned poten- and eminent Chirurgeon of Lowdox, who 
fel page did me the Favour to communicate: this 
riore fan. Paflageto-me, (fet down-at length m the 
eying lici- Margin which was tranferibed out of Ser- 
AUS Udapor ¢ ° F 

yeh a uetas,;could inform meno further, only: 
ex faéta that.-he had itfrom-alearned Friend of his, 
npr’ who, had-himfelf eopied it from»Servetas. 
infpirati aéris cum elaborato fubtili fanguine, quem ‘dexter ventriculas. 
finiftro communisat. », Fit, autem communicatio hac nom per parietem 
cordis medinm ut vulzo eveditur, fed magno. artificio d dextro cordis 
ventriculo, longo: per pulmones ductu,. agitatur fanguis fubtilis; a pulmo 
nibus preparatur.» flavus. ejicitur, (9-4 Vena arteriosa in arteriamr vé- 
nofam transfanditur 5 deinde in ipsa arteria venosa infpixato aéri mifcetur: 
€5 expiratione wfuligine repurgatur’; aque itatander a finiftro cordis ven. 
triculo totums\ mictann per diaftoler attrabitur, apt fupellex ut fiat‘ pt 


ritus vitals. Servet. Chriftian.. Reftir, 


(4) Vid. Sandi Bibliothecam Anti-Trinitariorum, p. 13. | 
Realdus. Columbus; of Cremoya,y was the 
next that faid any thing of ic, mehis Ava- 
tomy, printed at Kevice, MIDLER. un Folio; 
| Or oad 
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and at Paris, in MDLXXH. in Offa%o 3 and (¢) Due 
afterwards elfewhere: There he aflerts the 7%" 0" 
fame (¢) Circulation thorough the Lungs, h.e. ven- 
that Serverus had done before ; but fays, #4 5 


int ‘ ” ex his alter 
that no Man had ever taken notice of it be- ; hokea 


fore him, or had written any thing about Naa 
it} Which fhews that he did not copy from Ea 
Servetus ; unlefS one fhould fay, that he Jiro mutta 


{tole the Notion, without mentioning Ser= & 45 
o in dextro 


vetuss Name ; which is injurious, fince i fanouis ade 
thefe Matters the fame thing may be, and ¢# natura- 


re : bate lis, ac Vitde 
very often is obferved by feveral Perfons, 7777 


who never acquainted each other with their firs - illud 


Difcoveries. But Columbus is much more 7” - 
_ fervatu per? 


particular ; Cf) for he fays, That the ji /crumeft, 
Veins lodge the whole Mats of the Blood fubttantiam 

cordis dex- 
trum ventriculum ambientem ténuem fatis effe, finiftram verocrafjam 5 ¢y 
hoc tum quilibvii causa fadtum eff, tum ne fanguis vitalis, qui tenuiffimus 
eft, extra refudaret. Inter hos ventriculos feptum adejt, per quod fere omnes 
exiftimant fanguini a déxtro ad finiftrum aditum patefiert 5 1d ut fiat facilius, 
in tranfitu ob vitalidm fpirituum generationem tenuem redai : fed longa er- 
rant vias nam fanguis per arteriofam venam ad pulmonemn fertur, ibique 
aitenuatur 5 deinde cum aére una per arteriam venalem ad finiftrum cordis 
ventriculum defertur 5 quod nemo hacbenus aut animadvertit, aut criptum 
reliquit. Reald, Columb, Anat. lib. vil. p. 325. Edic. Luc. 

(f) ddcirco quando dilatatur, fanguinem & cava vend in aextrum ver 
triculum fufcipit, nec non ab arterid venosa fanguinem paratum ut diximus 
una cum aére in finiftrum : propterea membrane ill@ demittuntur (9 in- 
breffut cedunt : nam cum tor coarétatur, he clanduntur 5 ne quod fufcipe- 
vetur per eafdem vias retrécédat 5 eodémaque tempore membrana tum magna 
avteria, tum vend arteriofe recluduntur, aditwnque prabent {pirituof) fans 
guini exeuntt, qué per univerfum corpus funditur, fanguinique naturale ad 
pulmones delato, Res itaque femper habet, cum dilatatur, quas prius me- 
movavimus, recluduntur, clauduntur relique, itaque compertes fanguinem 
qui in dextrum ventriculun ingfefus eft, non pole in cavam venam retros 
cedere. Ibid. pag. 330, Vide quoque lib. xi. pag, qi. 
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in the Vesa Cava, which carries it into 
the Heart, whence it cannot return the 
fame Way that it went; from the Right 
Ventricle it is thrown into the Lungs by 
the Pulmonary Artery, where the Valves 
are fo placed, as to hinder its Return that 
Way into/the Heart, and fo it is thrown 
into the Left Ventricle, and by the Aorta 
again, when enliven’d by the Air, diffufed 
thorough the whole Body. 

Some Years after appeared Andreas 
Cafalpinus, who printed his Peripatetical 
Queftions at Venice, in Quarto, in MDLXXI. 
And afterwards, with his Medical Queftions, 
at the fame Place, in MDXCIII. He is ra- 


ther more particular than Columbus, efpe- 


cially in examining how Arteries and 
Veins join at their Extremities ; which he 
fuppofes to be by opening their Mouths 
into each other: And he ufes the word 
Circulation in his Pertpatetical Queftions, 


‘which had never been ufed in that fence 


before. . He alfo takes notice, that the 
Blood {wells below the Ligature in 
Veins, and urges that in Confirmation of 
his Opinion. Some Hints of this Matter 
are likewife to be found in Conftantinus Va- 
rolius, who printed his Axatomy in the 

Year MDXCIX. | 
At Jatt, Dr. Wiliam Harvey printed a 
Difcourfe on purpofe, upon this: Subject, 
at 
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at Francfort, in MDCXXVII. This Notion 
had only been occafionally and flightly 
treated of by Columbus and Cwfalpinus, 
who themfelves, in all: probability, did not 
know the Confequence of what they af 
ferted ; and therefore it was never ap- 

lied to other Purpofes, either to {hew the 

fes of the other Vzfcera, or to explain 
the Natures of Difeafes : Neither, for any 
thing that appears at this day, had they 


made fuch numbers of Experiments as , 


were neceflary to explain their Do@rine, 
and to clear it from Oppofition. All 
this Dr. Harvey undertook to do, and 
with indefatigable Pains traced the vifible 
Veins and Arteries throughout the Body, 
in their whole Journey from and to the 


Heart, fo as to demonftrate, even to the ~ 


moft incredulous, not only that the Blood 
circulates thorough the Lungs and Heart, 
but the very Manner how, and the Time 
in which that great Work is performed. 
When he had once proved that the Mo- 
tion of the Blood was fo rapid as we now 
find it is, then he drew fuch Confequences 
from it, as fhewed that he throughly un- 
derftood his Argument, and would leave 
little, at leaft as little as he could, to fu- 
ture Induftry to difcover in that particular 
Part of Anatomy. This gave him a juft 
Title to the Honour of fo Noble a Dit- 

1] covery, 
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covery, fice what his) Predeceffors: had 
faid before him, was not enough under- 
ftood, to form juft» Notions. front theiy 
Words, One may dlfo: obferve how gra: 
dually this Difcovery, asall abftrufe Truths 
of Humane Difquifition, was explairied to 
the World. Avippocrates firft talked of the 
Ufual Motion ot the Blood. Plato faid, 
Fhat the Heart was the Original of thé 
Veins, and of the Blood, that was carriéd 
about every Memiber of the Body. Ari: 
fiotle alfo, fomewhere, {peaks of a Recaur- 
rent Motion of the Blood. Still all this was 
only Opinion and Belief : \t was Rational, 
and became Men of their Genius’s; but, 
not having as yet been made evident by 
Experiments, it might as eafily be denied 
as affirmed. Servetus firft /aw that the 
Blood pafles thorough the Lungs; Co- 
lumbus went further, and fhew’d the Ufées of 
the Valves, or Trap-doors of the Heart, 
which let the Blood z# and oat of their re- 
fpective Veflels, but not the felf fame Road. 
Thus the Way was juft open when Doctor 
Harvey came, who built: upon the’ Firft 
Foundations : Fo make his Work yet thé 
eafier, the Valves of the Veins, which were 
difcovered by F. Paul the Venetian, had not 
tong before been explained: by Fabricius ab 
Aqua-P endente,whence the Circulation was 
yet more clearly demonftrated. 

| There 
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There was one thing {till wanting to 
cémpleat this Theory, and that was, the 
Knowledge how the Veins received that 
Blood which thé Arteries difcharged ; firft 
it was believed: that the Mouths of each 
fort of Veffels joined into oné another : 

That Opinion was foon laid afide, becaufe 
it was found that the Capillary Vefléls 
were fo extremely fmall, that it was ini 
poflible with the naked Bye to trace them. 
Fins pat thent upon imagining that the 
Blood ouzes out of the Arteries, tnd is 
abforbed by the Veins, whofe finalf Ori- 
ficés receive it, as it lies in the Fibres of 
the Mufeles, or in the Parenchymia’s of 
the Bowels: Which Opinion has been 
generally received by moft Anatomifts 
fince Dr. AZarvey’s Time. But Monfieur 
Lecuvenhoek has lately found in feveral e) Letter 
forts of Fithes' (¢), which were more °° 
manageable by hisGlaffes than other Ani- 
mals, that Arteries and Veins are real- 
ly continued Syphons varioufly wound 
about each other towards their Extre- 
mutres i numberlefs Mazes, over all the 
Body: And others have fourid (4) what (4) Phitot 
he fays to-be very true, in'a Water Newt. Tanta. 
So that this Difcoyery has pafled uncon- pee 
tefted, And fince it has been conttantly 
found, that Nature follows like Methods 
in all forts of Animals, where fhe Ae 
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the fame forts of Inftruments, it will al- 
ways be believed, that the Blood ‘circu- 
lates in Men, afterthe fame Manner as it 
does in Eels, Perches, Pikes, Carps, Bats, 
and fome other Creatures, in which Mon- 
fieur Leeuwenhoek tried it. Though the 
Ways how it may be vifible to the Eye, 
in Humane Bodies, have not, that I know 
of, been yet difcovered. However, this 
‘Vifible Circulation of the Blood in thefe 
Creatures, effectually removes Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Scruple, who feems unwil- 
ling to believe the Circulation of the Blood, 
becaufe he could not fee it: His Words 
are thefe ; (2) Nay, it is difputed whether 
Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood de true 
or no; for though Reafon may Jfeem to favour 
zt more than the contrary Opinion, yet Senfe 
can very hardly allow it ; and to fatisfie Man- 
kind, both thefe muft concurr. -Senfe there- 
fore here allows it, and that this Sexe 
might the fooner concurr, Monfieur Leeu- 
wenboek defcribes the Method how this 
Experiment may be tried in his Lxyith 
Letter. The Inferences that may be made 
from this noble Difcovery are obvious, 
and fo J fhall not {tay to mention them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Farther Refle&tions upon Ancient and 
Modern Anatomy. 


F after this long Enquiry into the Firft 

Difcovery of the Cérculation of the 
Blood, it fhould be found that the Aza- 
tomy of the Heart was but flightly known 
to the Ancients, it will not, I fuppofe, be 
a Matter of any great Wonder. The Firft 
Opinion which we have of the Texture of 
the Heart, was that of Hippocrates (k), Ck) De’ 
That it is a’very ftrong Mufcle. This, 675+ 
though true, was rejected afterwards, for 
want of knowing its true Ule. - Its Inter- 
nal Divifions, its Valves, and larger Vi- 
fible Fibres, were well known, and di- 
ftintly defcribed by the Ancients ; only 
they were miftaken in thinking that there 
is a Communication between the Ven- 
tricles thorough the Septum, which is 
now generally known to’ be an Errour. 
The Order of the Mufcular Fibres of the 
Heart was not known. before Dr. Lower, 
who:difcovered them to be Spiral like a 
Snail-Shell, as if feveral Skains of Threads 
of differing Lengths had been wound up 
into a Bottomy of fuch a Shape, cock 
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and divided within. By all thefe Difco- 
(1) De veries Alphonfus Borellus (1) was enabled 
Motu Ani- to give fuch a Solution of all the Ap- 
seen pearances of the Motion of the Heart, 
cap.3. and of the Blood in the Arteries, upon 
Mathematical and Mechanical Principles, 
as will give a more fatisfactory Account of 
the wonderful Methods of Nature, in’ dif 
peoting Life and Nourishment. to every 
Part of the Body, than allthat had ever 
been written upon thefe Subjects before 
thofe things were found out. at 
Below the Midriff are feveral very no- 
ble Vifcera : ‘The Stomach, the Liver; the 
Pancreas or Sweet-bread, the Spleen, the 
Reins, the Inteftines, the Glands of the Me- 
fentery, and,the Infiruments of Generation 
of both. Sexes; in the Anatomical Know- 
ledge of all..which Parts, the Ancients 
were exceedingly defedtive. 3] 
The Coats of the Stomach have been 
{eparated,, and the feveral: Fibres of the 
(m’) Phar- Middle Coat examined by Dr. Wiis (m) 
maceut.Ra- with more Exactnefs than formerly ; he 
tomas alfo has been very nice in tracing the 
Blood-Vefiels and: Nerves that run a- 
mongft the Coats, has evidently {hewn 
that. its Infide-is covered with a glandu- 
lous Coat, whofe Glands feparate that 
Mucilage ; which both preferves the Fi- 
bres trom being injured by the Aliments 
| which 
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which the Stomach receives, and con- 
currs with the Spittle to further the Di- 
seftion there performed ; and has given 
a particular Account of all thofe feveral 
Rows of Fibres which compofe the muf- 
culous Coat.. To which if we add Stexo’s 
Difcovery of the Fibres of the Mufculous 
Coat of the Gullet, that they are Spiral in 
a double Order, oneafcending, the other 
defcending, which run contrary Courés, 
and mutually crofs. each other in every 


Winding ; with Dr. Cole's (”) Difcovery (n)Phitos 


of the Nature of the Fibres of the Inte- bees * 


ftines, that they alfo move {pirally, tho 
not, perhaps, in a contrary Order, from 
the beginning of the Duodenum, to the 
end of the freight Gut, the Anatomy 
of thofe Parts feems to be almoft:com- 
pleat. 

The great Ufe of the Stomach and the 
Guts, is to prepare the Chyle, and then 
to tranfmit it thorough the Glands of the 
Mefentery into the Blood. This.the An- 
cients knew very well; the Manner how 


it was done they knew not. Galew (0) (0) De 


held, that the Mefaraic Veins, as alfo ~ 
thofe which go from the Stomach to the c. 
Liver, carry the Chyle thither; which, 
by the Warmth of the Liver, is put into 
a Heat, whereby the Fzculencies are fepa- 
rated from the more fpirituous Parts, and 


by 
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-by their Weight’ fink’ to the Bottont. 
The purer Parts go irito the Vena Cava; 
the Dregs, which are:of two forts; Choler 
and Melancholy, go into feveral Recep- 
tacles.; the Choler is lodged in the Gall- 
Bladder, arid’ Porus Bilarius : Melancholy 
is carried off by the Spleen. The Origi- 
nal of all thefe Notions, was Ignorance 
of the ‘Anatomy of iall. thefe Parts, as 
alfo.‘of the conftant Motion of the Blood 
thorough the: Lungs and Heart. Hero- 
philus, who is commended as: the ableft 
De -Anatomift of Antiquity, found out (p) that 
“4+ there were Veins difperfed quite through 
the Mefentery, ‘as: far°as the {mall Guts 
reach, which carried the Chyle from the 
Inteftines.into feveral Glandalous Bodies, 
and »there. lodged them. - Thefe*are the 
Milky Veins again difcovered by Afedius 
about L Years ago’; and thofe Glands 
which Herophilus {poke of, are probably 
that great Collection of Glands in the Me- 
fentery,,. that is commonly called the 
Pancreas Afelii.. After Herophilus, none 
of the Ancients had the Luck to trace the 
Mottons.of the Chyle any farther, and 
fo’ thefe. Milky ‘Veins \were confounded 
with the Mefaraics, and “twas commonly 
believed, ‘That becaufe all Mefaraics carry 
the Blood from the Inteftines into the 
Liver, therefore they carried’ Chyle im 
A) : when 
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| when there was any Chyle to carry ; and 


hence, probably, it was that the Liver 
was believed. to be the common Work- 
Houfe of the Blood. * But when <A/fedius 
had traced the Chyle as far as the great 
Gland of the Mefentery, it was foon found 
not to lie there. And Pecquet, about XL, 
Years fince, difcovered the common Re- 
ceptacle of the Chyle, whither it is all 
brought. Thence he alfo found that it is 
carried, by particular Veflels, thorough 
the Phorax: almoft as high as t the ‘Left 
Shoulder, and. there. thrown ‘into the 
Left Subclavian Vein, and fo directly 
carried to. the Heart. It has alfo been 
difcovered, that in his Canal, ufually 
calld Dudtus Thoracicus, there are nume- 
rous Valves, which hinder the Return of 
the Chyle to the common Receptacle, fo 
that it can be moved forwards, but not 
backwards. , 

Since this Paflage of the Chyle has beer 
difcovered, it has been by fome believed, 
that the AZ/E is conveyed into the Breafts, 
by. little Veflels, from the Dudtus Thoracicus. 
The whole Oeconomy of that Affair has 
been particularly . defcribed, “very lately, 
by Mr. Nuck, before whofe tinie it was 
but imperfectly known. He fays there- 
fore, that the Breafts are Heaps of Glands, 
fupplied with Blood by innumerable Ra- 
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242 Refle&tions upon 
mifications of the Axillary and Thoracic 
Arteries ; fome of which paffing thorough 
the Breaft-bone, unite with the Veflels of 
the oppofite Side. Thefe Arteries, which 
are unconceivably {mall, part with the 
Milk in thofe {mall Glands, into {mall 
Pipes, four or five of which meeting '‘to- 
sether, make one fmall Trunk ; ‘of thefe 
imall'Trunks, the large Pipes, which ter- 
minate in the Nipple, are made up ; 
though before they arrive thither, they 
{traiten into fo fmall a compafs, that a 
ftift Hair will juft pafs thorough. The 
Nipple, which is a Fibrous Body, has 
feven or eight, or more Holes, thorough 
which every Pipe emits its Milk upon 
Suction ; and left any one of them being 
ftoppd, the Milk fhould ftagnate, they 
all have ‘crofs Paffages into each other at 
the bottom of the Nipple, where it joins 
to the Breatt. 

The fore-mentioned Difcovery of the 
Paflage of the Chyle, obliged Men ‘to re- 
examine the Notions which, till then, 
had generally obtained, concerning the 
Nature and Ufes of the Liver. Hitherto 
it had been generally believed, that the 
Blood was made there, and fo difperfed 
into feveral Parts, for the Ufes of the 

ae Body, by the Vewa Cava. Erafiftratus, 
hiverg. indeed, fuppofed (q) that its principal Use 
was, 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 
was, to feparate.the Bile, and to lodge it 
in its proper Veffels:: ; But, for. want of 
farther Light, his Notion could not then 
be fufficiently proved; and fo it .prefently 
fell, and. was never, revived, till AfeLius’s 
and Pecquet’s Difcoveries. put..1t out of 
doubt... Till. Malpighius. difcovered its 
Texture -by his ‘Glafles, its Nature was 
very, obfcure. . But he has found. out, 
(a.) That the Subftance of the Liver is 
framed of innumerable Lobules, which 
are very often of a Cubical Figure, and. 
confift. of feveral little Glands, like the 
Stones of Raifins ; fo that they look like 
Bunches of Grapes, and are each of them 
cloathed with a. diftinét Membrane. 
(2.) That the whole Bulk of the Liver 
confifts of thefe Grape-ftone-like Glands, 
and of divers forts of Veflels:  ( 3.) That 
the {mall Branches of the Cava, Porta, 
and Porus Bilarius, run thoroughvall, even 
the leaft of thefe Lobules, in. an equal 
Number ; and that the Branches of the 
Porta are as Arteries that conuey, the 
Blood to, and the Branches of the Cava 
are the Veins which carry the Blood from all 
thefe little Grape-ftone-like Glands. From 
whence it is plain; that the Liver isa Glan- 
dulous Body, with its proper Excretory 
Veflels; which carry away the Gall that 
lay before i in the Mats of the Blood. 
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Near the Liver lies the Paucreas, which 
Galen believed (r) ‘to bea Pillow to fup- 
port the Divifions of the Veins, as they 
go out of the Liver ; and, for what ap- 
pears at prefent, the Ancients do not feem 
to have concerned themfelves any further 
about it. Since, it has been found to be 
a Glandulous Body, wherein a diftiné 
Juice is feparated from’ the Blood ; which, 
by a peculiar Canal, firft difcovered by 
Georgius Wirtfungus, a Paduan Phyfician, 
is carried into the Duodenum; where 
meeting with the Bile, and the Aliment 
juft thrown out of the Stomach, affifts 
and promotes the Bufinefs of Digeftion. 

The Spleen was as little underftood as 
the Pancreas, and for the fame Reafons : 
Yes Anatomy was unknown, and its Bulk 
made it very remarkable ; fomething 
therefore was to be faid about it: And 
what no Body could  pofitively dif-prove, 
might the eafier be either received or con- 
tradicted. ‘The moft general Opinion 
was, that the grofler Excrements of the 
Chyle and Blood were carried off from 
the Liver, by the Ramus Splewicus, and. 
lodged. in the Spleen, as in a common 
Ciftern: But fince the Circulation of the 


Blood has been known, it has been found, 


that the Blood can go from the Spleen to 


the Liver, but that nothing can a 
bac 
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back again into the Spleen. And as for 


its Texture, (s) Malpighius has difcover'd, ( ‘ ) De 


that the Subftance of the» Spleen, de- 
ducting the numerous Blood-Veflels and 
Nerves, as alfo the Fibres which arife from 
its Second Membrane, and which fupport 
the other Parts, is made up of innume- 
rable little Cells, like Honey-combs, in 
which there are vaft Numbers of {mall 
Glandules, which refemble Bunches. of 
Grapes ; and that thefe hang upon the 
Fibres, and are fed by Twigs of Arteries 
and Nerves, and fend forth the Blood there 
purged, into the Ramus Splenicus, which 
carries it into the Liver; to what Pur- 
pofe, not yet certainly difcovered. 

The Ufe of the Reizs is fo very confpi- 
cuous, that, from F7ippocratess ‘Time, 
downwards, no Man ever miftook it: 
But the Mechanifm of thofe wonderful 
Strainers was wholly unknown, till the 


fo often mentioned Malpighius (s) found it (+) De re- 
out. Hetherefore, by his Glafles, difco- mibu. 


vered, that the Kidneys are not one uni- 
form Subftance, but confift of feveral {mall 
Globules, which are all like fo many feve- 
ral Kidneys, bound about with one com- 
mon Membrane ; and that every Globule 
has {mall Twigs from the emulgent Ar- 
teries, that carry Blood toit ; Glands, in 
which the Urine is {trained from it : 
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Veins, by which the purified Blood is ear- 
ried off to the Emulgent Veins, thente to 
so into the Cava ; a Pipe, to convey the 
Urine ito the great Bafin in the middle 
of the Kidney; and: a Nipple, towards 
which feveral of thofe fmall Pipes tend, 
and thorough which the Urine’ ouzes out 
of them into the Bafin. ‘This clear Ac- 
count of the Structure of the Reins, has 
effectually confuted: feveral Notions that 
Men had entertained, of fome Secondary 
Ufes of thofe Parts ; fince hereby it ap- 
pears, that every Part of the Kidneys is 
immediately and wholly fubfervient to that 
fingle Work, of freeing the Blood from its 
fuperfiuous Serum. ~~ | 

What has been done by Modern Ara- 
tomifts, towards the Compleating of the 
Knowledge of the remaining Parts, J fhall 
omit. That the Ancients likwife took 
Pains about them, is evident from the Wri- 
tings of Aiippocrates, Ariftotle and Galen. 
The Difcoveries which have fince been 
made are fo great, that they are, ina man- 
ner, undifputed: And the Books which 
treat of them are fo well known, that it 
will not be fufpected that I decline to 
enlarge upon them, out of a Dread of 
giving up more to the Ancients in this 
Particular, than I have done all along. 


The 
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The Difcoveries hitherto mention’d, 
have been of thofe Parts or Humours 
of the Body, whofe Exiftence was well 
enough known to the Ancients. But, 
befides them, other Humours, with Vef- 
{els to feparate, contain, and carry them 
to feveral Parts of the Body, have been 
taken notice of ; of which, in ftrictnefs, 
the Ancients cannot be faid to have had 
any fort of Knowledge. Thefe are, the 
Lympha, or Colourlefs Juice, which is 
carried to the Chyle and Blood, from fe- 
parate Parts of the Body : And the Muci- 
lage of the Foints, which lubricates them, 
and the Mutcles, in their Motions. ‘The 
Difcovery of the Lympha, which was made 
about XL Years ago, is contended for 
by feveral Perfons. Zhomas Bartholine, a 
Dane, and Olaus Rudbeck, a Suede, pub- 
lifhed their Obfervations about the fame 
time: And Dr. fodzffe, an Englifb-Man, 
fhewed the fame to feveral of his Friends, 
but without publishing any thing concern- 
ing them, The Difcoveries being undoubted, 
and all Three working upon, the fame 
Materials, there feems no reafon to deny 
any of them the Glory of their Inven- 
tions. The Thing which they found, 
was, that there are innumerable {mall, 
clear Veflels in many Parts of the Body, 
chiefly in the Lower Belly, whichconvey 
R 4. a, Co- 
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a Colourlefs Juice, either into the com- 
mon Receptacle of the Chyle, or elfe 
into the Veins, there to mix with the 
Blood. ‘The Valves which Frederic Ruyfeh 
found and’ demonftrated in them, about 
the fame Time, manifeftly fhewed, that 
this is its Road ; becaufe they prove, that 
the Lympha can go forwards from the 
Liver, Spleen, Lungs, Glands of the 
Loins and Neck, or any other Place, 
whence they arife, towards fome Chylh- 
ferous Duct, or Vein; but cannot go 
back from thofe Chyliferous Ducts, or 
Veins, to the Place of their Origination. 
What this Origination is, was long un- 
certain, it not being eafie to trace the 
feveral Canals up to their feveral Sources. 
Steno (#4) and Malpighius (w) did, with 
infinite Labour, find, that abundance of 
Lympheduéts pafled thorough thofe nu- 
merous Conglobate Glands that are dif- 
perfed in the Abdomen and Thorax ; which 
made them think that the Arterious Blood 
was there purged of its Lympha, that was 
from thence carried off into its proper 
Place, by a Veflel of its own. ” But 
Mr. Nuck has fince (~) found, that the 
Lympheducts arife. immediately from 
Arteries themfelves; and that many of 
them are percolated thorough thole Cov- 


globate Glands, im their Way to the Re- 


ceptacle 
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ceptacle of the Chyle, or thofe Veins 
which receive them. By thefe, and in- 
numerable other Obfervations, the Ufes of 
the Glands of the Body have been found 
out ; all agreeing in this one thing, name- 
ly, That they feparate the feveral Juices 
that are difcernible in the Body, from the 
Maf{s of the Blood wherein they lay be- 
fore. From their Texture they have of 
late been divided into Conglomerate and 
Conglobate. ‘The Conglomerate Glands con- 
fit of many fmaller Glands, which lie 
near one another, covered with one com- 
mon Membrane, with one or more com- 
mon Canals, into which the feparated 
Juice is poured by little Pipes, coming 
from every {maller Glandule ; as in the 
Liver, the Kidneys, the Pancreas, and 
Salival Glands of the Mouth. The Coz- 
globate Glands are fingle, often without an 
Excretory Duct of their own, only per- 
forated by the Lymphedutts.. Of all 
which Things, ‘as Effential to the Nature 
of Glands, the Ancient Anatomifts had 
no fort of Notion. 

The Mucilage of the Foints and Mufcles 
was found out by Dr. Havers (y). He 
difcovered in every Joint, particular 
Glands, out of which iffues a Mucila- 
ginous Subftance, whofe Nature he exa- 
mined by numerous Experiments ; pabe 
wit 
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with the Marrow. fupplied by the Bones, 
always ferves to oil the Wheels, that fo 
our Joints and Mufcles might anfwer thofe 
Ends. of Motion, for which Nature de- 
figned them. This was a very. ufeful 
Difcovery, fince it.makes abundance of 
Things that were ob{cure: in that part of 
Anatomy, plain, and facile to be under- 
ftood : And, among. other Things, it 
fhews the Ufe of that excellent Oul which 
is contained in our Bones, and there fepa- 
rated by proper Strainers, from the Mafs 
of the Blood ; efpecially, fince, by a.nice 
Examination of the true inward Texture 
of all the Bones and, Cartilages of the 
Body, he fhew’d how. this Ou is commu- 
nicated to the Mucilage, and fo. united, 
as to perform their Office. And if one 
compares what Dr. Havers fays of Bones 
and, Cartilages, with what had been faid 
concerning them before him, his Obfer- 
vations about their Frame may well be 
added to fome of the nobleft of all the 
former Difcoveries. ) 

Thefe are fome of the moft remarkable 
Inftances, how far the Knowledge of the 
Frame of our Bodies has been carried in 
our Age. Several Obfervations may be 
made concerning them, which will be of 
Ufe to the prefent Queftion. (1.) It is 
evident, that only.the moft.vifible Things 

were 
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| were anciently known ; fuch alone as 


| might be difcovered without great Nicety. 
''Mufcles and Bones are eafily feparable ; 


—— 


their Length is foon traced, and their 


| Origination prefently found. ‘The fame 
| may’ be truly faid of large Blood-Vefiels, 
and Nerves: But- when they come to be 


exquifitely fub-divided, when their Smal- 
nefs will not fuffer the Eye, much lefS the 
Hand, 'to follow them, then the Ancients 
were conftantly ata Lofs: For which Rea- 
fon, they underftood none of the Vi/cera, 
to any tolerable degree. ( 2.) One may 
perceive, that every new Difcovery 
{trengthens what went before ; otherwife 
the World would foon have heard of it, 
and the erroneous Theories of fuch Pre- 
tenders to new Things would. have been 
exploded and forgotten, unlefs by here 
and there a curious Man, that pleafes him- 
felf with reading obfolete Books. Nudlins 
in Verba is not only the Motto of the 
ROTAL SOCTETT, but a re- 
ceived Principle among all the Philofo- 
phers of the prefent Age: And therefore, 
‘when once any new Difcoveries have been 
examined, and received, we have more 
Reafon to acquiefce in them, than there 
was formerly.’ This is evident in the 
Circulation of the Blood : Several Veins 
and Arteries have been found, at leaft, 
si nore 
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more exactly traced, fince, than they 
were in Dr. Afarvey's Time. Not one 
of thefe Difcoveries has ever fhewn a 
fingle Inftance of any Artery going #o, 
or of any Vein coming from the Heart. 
Ligatures have been made of infinite 
Numbers of Veflels; and the Courfe of 
all the Animal Juices, in all manner of 
living Creatures, has thereby been made 
-vifible to the naked Eye ; and yet not one © 
of thefe has ever weakened Dr. Harvey's 
Doétrine. The Pleafure of Deftroying 
in Matters of this kind, 1s not much lefs 
than the Pleafure of Building. And there- 
fore, when we fee that thofe Books which 
have been written againft fome of the 
eminenteft .of thefe Difcoveries, though 
but a few Years ago, comparatively {peak- 
ing, are fo far dead, that it is already 
become a Piece of Learning even to know 
their Titles, we have fufficient Affurance 
that thofe Difcoverers, whofe Writings 
out-live Oppofition, neither deceive them- 
{elves nor others. So that, whatfoever it 
might be formerly, yet in this Age, ge- 
neral Confent in Phyfiological Matters, 
efpecially after a long Canvafs of the 
Things confented to, is an almoft infal- 
lible Sign of Truth.. (3.) The more 
Ways are made ufe of ‘to arrive at any 
one particular Part of Knowledge, the 

em se furer 
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furer that Knowledge is, when it appears 
that thefe different Methods lend Help 
‘each to other. If Malpighius’s, or Leeu- 
| wenhoek’s Glafles had made fuch Difco- 
'veries as Men’s Reafon could not have 
agreed to; if objects had appeared con- 
| fufed and diforderly in their Microfcopes ; 
/ af their Obfervations had contradicted 
| what the naked Eye reveals, then their 
) Verdict had been little worth. But when 
| the Difcoveries made by the Knife and 
| the Microfcope, difagree only as T'wi-light 
| and Noon-day, then a Man is fatisfied 
that the Knowledge which each affords 
to us, differs only in Degree, not in Sort. 
| (4.) It can fignifie nothing in the prefent 
- Controverfie, to pretend that Books are 
loft ; or to fay, that, for ought we know, 
Flerophilus might anciently have made this 
-Difcovery, or Erafftratus that ;_ their 
Reafonings demonftrate the Extent of 
their Knowledge, as convincingly as if 
we had a Thoufand old Syftems of An- 
cient Anatomy extant. (5.) In judging 
of Modern Difcoveries, one is nicely to di- 
{tinguifh between Aypothefis and Theory. 
The Anatomy of the Nerves holds good, 
whether the Nerves carry a Nutritious 
Juice to the feveral Parts of the Body, 
or no. The Pancreas fends a Juice into the 
Duodenum, which mixes there with the 
Bile, 
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Bile, let the Nature of that Juice be what 
it will) Yet here a nice Judge may ° ob- 
ferve, that every Difcovery has mended 
the Hy porhefes of the Modern Anatomitts ; 
and foit will always do, till the Theories 
of every Part, and every Juice, be as en- 
tire as Experiments and Obfervations can 
make them. | 

As thefe Difcoveries have made the 
Frame of our own Bodies a much more 
intelligible —LThing than it was before, 
though there is yet a great. deal unknown; 
fo the fame Difcoveries having been ap- 
plied to, and found in almoft all forts of 
known Animals, have made the Anatomy 
of Brutes, Birds; Fifhes'and Infeéts; much 
more perfec than it could poffibly. be in 
former Ages. Moft of the Rules which 
Galen lays down in his Asatomical Admi- 
niftrations, are, concerning the Difle@ion 
of Apes. If he had been now to write, 
befides thofe tedious Advices how to part 
the Mutcles from the Membranes, and to 
obferve their feveral Infertions and Origi- 
nations, the Jointings of the Bones, and 
the like, he would have taught the World 
how to make Ligatures of all forts of Vel- 
fels, in their proper Places ; what Li- 
quors had been moft convenient to make 
Injections with, thereby to difcern the 
Courfes of Veins, Arteries, tales 
els, 
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fels, “or Lympheduéts ; how to unravel 
the Tefticles'; how to ufe Microfcopes 
to the beft Advantage: He would have 
taught his Difciples when and where to 
look for fuch and ‘fuch Veflels or Glands ; 
where Chymical Trials were ufeful ; and 
what the Procefles were, by which he 
made his Experiments, or found out his 
Theories : Which Things fill up every 
Page in the Writings of later Diffectors. 
This he would have done, as ‘well as 
what he did, had thefe Ways of making 
Anatomical Difcoveries been then known 
and practifed. The World might then 
have ‘expected fuch Anatomies of Brutes, 
as Dr. Zyfon has given of the Rattle-Suake ; 
or Dr. Moulin, -of the Elephant : Such 
Diflections of Fifhes as Dr. Ty/on’s of the 
Porpeffe ; and ‘Szeno’s, of a Shark’s Head : 
Such of Infects as Malpighius’s of a Silk- 
Worm; Swammerdam’s, ot the Ephemeron : 
Dr. Liffer’s, of Suails, and Teftaceous Ani- 
mals; Mr.Waller's, of the Flying Gloeworm ; 
and the fame Dr. Zyfon's, of Long and 
Round Body-Worms.’ A\l which hew 
Skill and induftry, not conceivable by a 
Man that is not alittle verfed in ‘thefe 
Matters. 

Yo this Asatomy of Bodies that have 
Senfitive Life, we ought to add the Axa- 
tomy of Vegetables, begun and brought 
to 
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to great Perfection in /taly and England 
at the fame Time, by Malpighius and 
Dr. Grew. . By their Glafles they have 
been able to give an Acount of the diffe- 
vent Textures of all the Parts of Trees 
Shrubs and Herbs; to trace the feveral 
Veflels which carry Air, Lympha, Milk, 
Rofin and Turpentine, in thofe Plants 
which afford them ; todefcribe the whole 
Procefs of Vegetation, from Seed to Seed; 
and, in a word, though they have left a 
great deal to be admired, becaufe it was 
to them incomprehenfible ; yet they have 
difcovered a great deal to be admired, be- 
caufe of its being known by their Means. 


CHAP. XxX. 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural Hi- 
fiories of Elementary Bodies and 


Minerals. 


“¥ Aving now finifhed my Comparifon 
of Ancient and Modern Anatomy, 

with as much Exactnefs as my little In- 
fight into thofe Things would give me 
leave, Iam fenfible that moft Men will 
think that I have been too tedious. But, 
| befides 
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befides. that: 1 had not any where found it 
carefully done.to my Hands, (though it is 
probable.that it has, .in Books which have 
efcaped: my Notice, ) Iythought that. it 
would, be a. very; effectual Inftance, how 
little the, Ancients,.may have been pre- 
fumedito have perfected any one Part of 
Natural! Knowledge, ..when_ their. own 
Bodies, .which. they...carried about with 
them, and, which,'\.of .any thing, they 
were the nearlieft concerned to: know, 
were, .comparatively..f{peaking, fo. very 
imperfectly traced,,', However, in the re- 
maining Parts: of.;my, Parallel, 1. fhall be 
much shorter ;,.;which,,1 hope, may be 
fome Amends for my,.too great Length 

in this, ; sneer =" 
From, thole, Leffruments, or Mechanical 
Arts, whether Ancient or Modern, by 
which Xuowledge has been advanced, [am 
now to. go to the Amowledge it felf. Ac- 
cording to the Method. already..propofed, 
Jam to begin with Natural Aliftory in its 
ufual Acceptation; as it takes in the 
Knowledge of the feveral Kinds of Elemen-. 
tary Bodies, Minerals, Plants,  Infects, 
Beafts, Birds and. Fifkes. The Uleful- 
nefs and the Pleafure of this Part of 
Learning, is too well known to need any 
Proof. And befides, it is a Study, about 
which the greateft Men of all Ages have 
S employed 
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employed’ themfelvesi" OF the very few 
loft Books that aré-méfitioned in the 0/4 
Teftament, ‘one~was an’ Hiftory of Plants; 
written by the Wifeft-of Men, and*hea 
King. «So that there’ is’ Reafon'to believe; 
that Nataral Fiiftory was cultivated with 
abundance ‘of Care by all thofe whordid 
not plate’ the Perfection-of Knowledge in 
the ‘Art of Wrangting about 'Queftions, 
which were either ifelefs;' or whieh could 
not eafily ‘be decidécee $f9u issn-9h3 3 
Before I enter into Particulars it is ne. 
ceflary to enquire’ ‘what are the -createft 
Excellencies of a Compleat Hiftorof any 
one fort of Natural Bodies.’ ‘This ‘may 
foon be -determined.' ThatHiftory of 
any Body, is certainly the beft, which, 
by afull and clear Defcription, lays'down 
all the Characteriftical-Marks of the Body 
then to be defcribed ; ‘f6 as that its Speci- 
ficat Idea’ may be “elearly ‘formed, and 
it felf certainly and eafily diftinguifl’d 
from any ‘other Body, though, ‘at firft 
View, it’ be never fo like it; which enu- 
merates all its known Qualities } which 
fhews whether there are any more'befides 
thofe commonly obferved ; and, laft of all, 
which enquires into the feveral' Ways 
whereby that Body may be’ beneficial’or 
hurtful to Man, or‘any other Body; by 
giving a particular Account of the feveral 
Phenomena 
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Phenomena which appear ‘upon its Ap- 
plication to, or Combination with other 
Bodiés; ‘of like, or ‘unlike Natures: -: All 
this is plainly neceflary, if a Man would 
wnite>a full Hiftory-of any fingle Speciés 
of Animals; Plants, Infects, or M.nerals, 
whatfoever: Or, if! he!’ swould::draw. up 
a General’ Hiftory sof :any. one:‘of ‘thefe 
Onivetfal Sorts, themhe,ought to'examine 
wherem-every Species of this C/viverfal 
Sort agrees each with other $ »orowherein 
they aréodifcriminated from anyother 
Onever fal Sort of Things + And; thus, by 
degrees; defcend to Particulars, andrange 
every: Species, not-mahifeftly Anomalous, 
under itsown Family, or Tribe; thereby 
to: help the Memory oof Learners, and 
affift the Contemplations of thefe> who, 
with Satisfaction to themfelves and:others, 
would Philofophizé’ upon: this -amazing 

Variety of Things: : : odlw pels 
By this Teft the Comparifon «may be 
made. I dhall begin with the’ fimpleft 
Bodies firft; which, as they are the com: 
moneft, fo, one would think, fhould have 
been long ago examined with the ftricteft 
Care. » By thefe I mean, Air, Water, Firé, 
Earthjcommonly called Elements. Three of 
thefe gre certainly diftinct and real Bodies, 
éndued with proper and peculiar Qualities, 
and fo come under the prefent oanaaer 
3 2: Or 
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Of the Hiffory ‘of Air the Ancients 
feemed to know little more than juft 
what might be collected from the Obfer- 
vation of its moft obvious Qualities. «Its 
Neceffity for the immediate Subfiftence of 
the Life of all forts.of Animate’ Bodies, 
and the unfpeakable Force.of Rapid Winds, 
or Air forcibly driven all one Way, made 
it be fufficiently obferved by all the World ; 
whilftits Internal Texture, and very few of 
its remoter Qualities; were fcarce fo much 
as dreamt of by all the Philofophers of 
Antiquity: Its: Weight only was known 
to Ariftotle Cz), Cor the Author of the 
Bookide:Celo,) who obferved, that a full 
Bladder out- weighed an empty one.» Yet 
this was carried no further by any of the 
Ancients; that we know of; dif-believed 
by his own School, who feemed not’ to 
have.attended to his Words, oppofed and 
ridiculed when again revived, and demon- 
ftrably:proved, by the Philofophers of the 
prefent Age. All which are Evidences, 
that anciently it was little examined into, 
fince Proofs were wanting to evince that, 
which Ignorance only made_difputable. 
But this has been fpoken to already’; 1 
fhali: therefore only add, that, befides 
what Mr. Boyle has written concerning the 
Air, we may confult Otto Guerick's Magde- 
bourg-Experiments ; the Experiments of the 

Academy 
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Academy del Cimento; Sturmius’s Collegzum 
Curiofum ; Mr.Halley’s Difcourfes concerning 
Gravity, and the Phenomena of the Baro- , 
Scope, in the Philofophical Tranfactions (a). ro 
From all. which, we fhall find, not only hs 
how little of the Nature of the Air was 
anciently known ; but alfo, that there is 

{carce anyone Body, whofe Theory is 

now fo near being compleated, as is that 

of the Air. ; 

The Natural Hiftory of Earth and Water 
comes under that of Miverals : Fire, as it 
appears to our Senfes, feems to be a Qua- 
lity, rather than a Subftance; and to 
confift in its own Nature, in a Rapid Agi- 
tation of Bodies, put into a quick Mo- 
tion; and divided by this Motion, into 
very {mall Parts. After this had. been 
once:aflerted by the Corpufcularian Philo- 
fophers, it was.exceedingly ftrengthned 
by many Experimental Writers, who have 
taken abundance of Pains to ftate the 
whole Doctrine of Qualities clearly, and 
intelligibly ; that fo Men might know the 
difference between the Exiftence or Effen- 
tial ‘Nature of a Body, and its being re- 
prefented to our Senfes under fuch or fuch 
an Idea. This is the Natural Confequence 
of ‘proceeding upon clear and intelligible 

_ Principles ; and refolving. to, admit no: 
thing as conclufive,. which cannot: be ma- 
S 3 nifefily 
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nifeftly: conceived,’ and evidently«diftin- 
guifhed: from every’ thing elfe. Here if 
in any thing, the old Philofophers ‘were 
egregioufly defective : What' has been done 
fince, ‘will appear, by ‘confultmg, among 
others, the Difcourfes: which Mr. Boyle 
has written upon moft of the confiderable 
Qualities of Bodies, which come under 
our Notice.; fuch as his Aiz/fories of Flui- 
dity and Firmnefs, of Colours, of Cold, ‘his 
Origin of Forms and Qualities, Experiments 
about the. Mechanical Production of divers 
particular Qualities, and feveral -others, 
which come under this: Head’; becaufe 
they are not Notions framed only'in-a 
Clofet, by the help of a lively Fancy 3 
but genuine Hiftories of the Phenomena of 
Natural Bodies ; which appeared in vaft 
Numbers, after fuch Trials were “made 
upon ‘them, as. were proper to difcover 
their feveral ‘Natures. 
©’ And therefore, that it may not be 
thought "that I .miftake every plaufible 
Notionof a Witty Philofopher, for.a new 
Difcovery of Nature, I’ muft defire that 
my former Diftintion between A’ypothefes 
and Theories may be remembred. I do 
not here reckon the feveral’ Ayporhefes of 
Des Cartes, Gaffendi, or Hobbes, as’ Ac- 
quifitions' to real Knowledge, fince they . 
may only be Chimera’s, and amufing 
af a a Te ENOLLONS, 
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Notions, fit to ‘entertain, working Heads. 
I only alledge fuch,Do@trines.as are raifed 
upon. faithful Experiments, and nice Qb- 
fervations ; and {uch Confequences as are 
the immediate Refults of, and. manifeft 
Corollaries drawn from, thefe Experiments 
and Obfervations : Which is what is com- 
monly ‘meant by Theories. But of this 
more hereafter. 

That. the Natural Fiiftory of Minerals 
was anciently very imperfect, is evident 
from. what. has been faid of Chyméftry al- 
ready ; to which, all the Advances that 
have ever -been made in that Art, unlefs 
when Experiments have been tried upon 
Vegetable. or Animal Subftances, are: pro- 
perly to be referred. 1 take Minerals here 
in the largeft fence; for all forts of Earths, 
Sulphurs, Salts, Stones, Metals, and Mi- 
nerals properly fo called. For Chymijtry 
is not only circumftantially ufeful, but 
eflentially neceflary here ; fince a great 
many Minerals of very differing Natures 
would never have been known to have 
belonged to feveral Families, if they had 
not been examined in the Furnaces of the 
Chymitts. Nay, moft Fofi/s are of fuch 
a Nature, that what fort of Minerals they 
contain, cannot be known, till they be 
tried in the Fire, Worthlefs Marcafites 
cannot any otherwife be diftinguifht from 

3 4 rich 
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rich Lumps of Ore. For this Reafon, 
and becaufe the Subterraneous World is 
not fo eafily acceflible, the Knowledge of 
Foftls, taken in the general, has received 
lefs Advancement than any one Part of 
Natural Learning. But J fhall rather chufe 
to {peak here of the Difcoveries which 
have been made in the Mineral Kingdom 
without the help of Chymiftry : The 
greateft of whichis, of a Stone which the 
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(5) Their Opinions are 
collected by Gaffendr, in 
his Animadverfions. upon 
Laértiuss Life of Epi- 
CUrUS, Pp. 362, 363. 


the Ancients admired: (4), 
without ever examining to 
what Ufes it might: be ap- 
plied; and that is the Magner ; 
the nobleft Properties whereof 


Sir William Temple acknowledgesto be 
(c) P48. anciently unknown (c): Which “is more, 


(d) This they have 
collected from a Paffage 
in Plautws, Merc. A&. 5. 
Sc.2z. Huc Secundus Ventus 
nunc eft, cape modo vorfo- 
riam; where by vorforta 
they underftand the Com- 
pafs, becaufe the Needle 
always points cowardsthe 
North: Whereas vorfo- 
ria is nothing but that 
Rope with which the Ma- 
riners turned their Sails. 


indeed, than what fome do 
(d), who, at the fame time, 
make our Fore-fathers to have 
been extremely ftupid, that 
could fuffer fuch a Difcovery 
to be’ ever loft.” So that all 
that can be faid of the Ad- 
vances which, by: the Ufes of 
the Load-/tone, have been made 
in feveral Parts of Learning, 
do not im the leaft affeé& Sir 


William T emple. However, 1  fhall men- 
tion fome of the greateft ;» becaufe he 
charges the Moderns with not making all 

thofe 
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thofe Ufes of fo noble an Invention, which 
he fuppofes the Ancient Greeks and Romans 
would have made, had it fallen into their 
Hands : Which makes him ‘affert, that 
the Difcoveries hereby made in remote 
Countries have been rather purfued to ac- 


cumulate Wealth (e), than to encreafe (e)P. 49: 


Knowledge. Now, if both thefe can be 
done at once, there i is no harm done: 
And fince there is no Difpute of the one, 
Ithink it will bean eafie Matter to prove 
the other. I fhall name but a few Parti- 
culars, moft of them rather belonging to 
another Head. 

Geography therefore was anciently a very 
impertect Study, for want of this Know- 
ledge of the Properties of the Load-ftone. 
The Figure of the Earth ‘could formerly 
only be guefsd at; which Sir William 


Temple’s admired Epicurus (f) did, for ( f) yids 
Aayien 1S 
he feems to have been more reuonable, aes 


than in many other of his Affertions ; be- a a) 
ff 


curus,pag, 


that Reafon, deny to be Round ; wherein 


caufe he thought it an Affront to the Un. 
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derftanding of Man, to be determined by 672. 


bare Conjectures, in a Matter which could, 
at that time be no other Way decided. 
Whereas now, moft Parts of the Ocean 
being made eafily acceffible, the Latitudes, 
and refpective Bearings of every Place, are 
commonly known: The Nature and ‘Ap- 
pearances 
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pearances of Winds and Tides are become 
familiar, and. have been nicely examined 
by: Intelligent Men in.all..Parts of the 
World : The Influence. of the Moon, 
joined with the Motion of. the Earth; have 
been. taken. in upon . almoft.. infallible 
Grounds, .to. found Theories of the Sea's 
Motion upon. And there are great Num- 
bers of other noble, pleafant. and ufeful 
Propofitions in Geography, Aftronomy and 
Navigation, which ultimately owe their 
Original to the Difcovery of that fingle 


‘Quality of this wonderful, Stone, that, it 


always points towards the North, Mf thee 
Sciences have brought to, us the Wealth of 
the Jndies ; ,if..they have. enlarged. the 
Commerce .and Intercourfe of Mankind, 
it is fo far.from being a Difparagement to 
the Induftry of the Moderns, who-have 
cultivated, them to fuch ufeful Purpofes, 
that it is the higheft Character that could 
be given of thofe Men, that they pur- 
fued their Inventions to fuch noble Ends, — 
Knowledge, not reduced to Practice, when 
that.is poffible, is fo far imperfect, that 
it lofes its principal Ufe.. And it is-not 
for acquiring Wealth, but for mif-employ- 
ing it when, itis acquired, that a Man 
ought to be blamed. 
. Now, to, compleat what I have to fay 
of Geography all at once, [shall take no- 
tice, 
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tice, that as the Improvements: by Navi- 


| gation have made all ‘the Sea-Coafts of 


the Univerfe acceffible, fo the Art of En- 
‘-graving upon Copper-Plates has made it 
-eafie for Men todraw fuch Draughts of 
every particular Coaft, as will imprint 


lafting and juft Idea’s of all the Parts of 


the known World. ' For want of this, the 


Ancient Defcriptions even of thofe Coun- 


tries which they knew, were rude, and 
| imperfect’: Their Maps were neither exact, 
| nor beautiful : The Longitudes and Lati- 
_ tudes’ of Places, were very little confi- 
_ dered; the latter of which can now be 
_ exactly determined, and the former may 


be very nearly adjufted, fince the Applica- 
tion of ‘Telefcopes to Aftronomical Ufes 
has enabled Men to make much nicer Ob- 
fervations of the Moon's Eclipfes than 
could formerly be made ; befides thofe of 
Fupiter's Satellites, to which the Ancients 
were entirely Strangers. This makes our 
Maps wonderfully exaét ; which are not 
only the Divertifements of the Curious, 
but of unfpeakable Ufe in Civil Life, at 
Sea efpecially ; where, by the help of 
Sea-Charts; Sailers know where they are, 
what Rocks lie near them, what Sands 
they muft avoid ; and can as perfectly 
tell which’ Way they mutt fteer to any 
known Port of the Univerfe, as a Tra- 
pEOUS | | veller 
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veller can, upon, Salzsbury-Plain, or. New- 
Market-Heath, which Way. he muft ride 

to a great Town, which. he knows before- 

_ hand.is.not far from the Edge of the-Plain, 

or .of the, Heath. .. Velferus has. printed 

(9Com- fome ancient Maps (g), that were made 
ony op for the Direction of the Roman Quarter- 
Pewinge. Mafters; andif a Man will comparethem 
sian Ta- with Sanfon's, or Blaews, he will fee the 
bless difference ;, which, in future Ages will 
certainly'be vaftly, greater, if thofe Coun- 

tries’ which are. now barbarous, or un- 
difcovered, fhould ever come: into the 

Hands of,a Civilized or. Learned People. 

But I have not. yet. done with the. Load- 

ftone. | . 
Befides.. thefe ‘occafional. Ufes of the 
Magnet, its Nature, abftractedly: taken, 
has been.nicely enquired into, thereby to 
difcover both its own Qualities, and its 
Relation to.other Bodies that are round 
about it., And here, indeed,..one may 
_ juftly wonder, that .when Flavio. Amal- 
(OT oTm bi (b) had difcovered, that Iron touch’d 


very is a> With a Magnet, always points towards the 
tribured Bae. | 

by Salmuth upon Pancirollus 3 others call him Fobn Gota, of Amalphi 5 
but Gaffendi, Animad. pag. 364. fays, it was tound out by a Freach- 
man, about the Year. MCC. fince it is mentioned by one Guyotus. Pro- 
wineus, 4 French Poet of that Time, who calls the Compafs Jars- 
neta, to Which Gafféndi alfo adds, That ‘ic was moft probably a 
French Invention, becaufe the North-Point is by all Nations masked in 
their Compatles by a Flower-de-Luce, the Arms of France 


North, 
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North, that all the Philofophers of that 
Age did not immediately try all manner 
of Experiments upon that. ftrange Stone, 
‘which was fourid to be fo exceedingly ufe- 
| ful“in’ Matters’ ‘of=common Life, - The 
Portuguezes, who fir made daring Voya- 


ges, by the Help’of the Compafs, into the 
- Southern and South-Eaftern’ Seas; -bettér 


knew the Value ‘of ‘that rich Difcovery’: 


But Philofophy’ was in thofe darker Ages 
divided between the? School-men and the 


Chymifts ; the former ‘prefently falved the 


| Bufinefs with their Sub/fantial Forms , and 


what they could not comprehend, ‘came 
very ‘properly uiider the Notion of an Oc- 


cult Quality > ‘The latter found ‘nothing 


extraordinary’. in their Crucibles, when 


they analyzed the: Magnet ; and fo they 
_feem’ foon to have given it over’: Befides, 
in thofe Days, few Men ftudied Chymifiry 


with any other Defign than that of find- 


_ ing out the Philofopher’s Stone,’ to which ¢ i) atagne- 
the Load-ftone could do them no further Ji4 Nizgre, 


fervice than that of fupplying them with ay 


another hard ‘Name to Cant with (2). words v- 
For thefe Reafons therefore, it lay in a so ee 
good meafure neglected by Men of Let® juleties : 
ters, till our Famous Country-man, Doctor and it is 
Gilbert of Colchefler, by a vatt number of 79 uit 
Experiments, found that the Earth was Ben Jobn. 
but a /arger Magnet; and he, indeed, was i Alche- 
thee! 
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the firft Author-of all, thofe Magnetical 
Speculations which have been. made fince 
his had the good fortune to. be generally 
approved. This Great Man, whom Galileo 
and Kepler exprefs.a, great. Veneration \for 
in thei Writings, deferves here to. be.men- 
tioned upon another|Account’ ;,becaufeHe, 
my Lord-Bacon,and Mr.£Zarriot,all Bnglifb- 
men, are the Three Men to whom Mor- 
fieur Des Cartes was fo very much ‘obliged 
for the. firft, Hints: of the, greateft ‘Things, — 
which he has given us an-his Philofophical 

and Mathematical..Difcourfes.  -For‘no- 
thing does more convincingly put Things 


_of this Nature out of-doubt, thanto trace 


them up to their, firft, Originals,. which 
can be done but in very few... So great 
have been. the Advantages which have 
accrued to, the World, only,,;by~Men’s 
Enquiries into the Properties of onedingle 
Natural Body. oth .yvre go 
But the Knowledge of Minerals (ftrict- 


ly fo called), though. infinitely ufefulsto 


the Life of Man, is not the only thing 


.. which may be learn‘d.in the Subterraneous 


World.. The Bowels ofthe Earth are 
wonderfully Fruitful; and afford 'a Variety, 
comparatively {peaking ,mot; much °rer 
garded till thefe later Ages. » Not only 
Salts and Metals, Marble, Goal, and Amber, 
may be, and are dug from thence ; re | 
the 
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the Inhabitants of the Earth and Sea, have 

made’ their Graves ‘in the folideft Rocks, 
in the’ profoundeft Caverns; in Places, to 

one’s-thinking, the. moft inacceffible, as 
' Well’ as’ the moft unexpected, ‘that could 
have been imagined: Beds’ of Oyfers, 
Cockles, and ScaMops, have been found in 


the: Bowels ofthe higheft- Hills, and.the... 
hardeft Quarries.» Groves ‘of Trees have. 
been taken out of the Ground, in Couns») (1) 
| tries where they have never been: feen'to" 


grow. In fhort, by raking into the deepeft 
Places of the Earth, we have feen that: 
and ‘without ‘the Authority of Writings, 


| of Aticient Tradition, we are aflured that 
theFace of the World is not what it al 
_ ways was. 

_-*Merrhave yet proceeded further, and 
| made Obfervations upon the Figures of 
_ every Stone which they found ; very 
many “of which,’ Antiquity, and evén 


- every other Age but this, did quite over-. 


look. ~'Thofe, whofe Luftre and Colour 
_ made them remarkable, ‘which are pecu- 
_ liaely called Gems, or thofé' whofe Figure 
_ had fomething that was furprizing at firft 
_ view, were indeed taken notice of, and 
| fufficiently valued; but of them too, very 
few wére then known, in comparifon of 
_ what have fince been difcovered.. The 


Ancients 


Things have once changed their Places ; 
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Ancients Auowledge of the Species of Stones, 
and of the, whole Natural Fiiftory of the 
Earth, is in a manner all..contained .in 
the 33% 3 4th, 3 5th, 36th, & 37th Books: 
of Pliny'’s Natural Fiiftory ; where there-is 
fo much Fabulous, that it. 1s not. eafily 
diftinguifhable from what is Real: If this: 


¢( R )De Purpura + Difers tings obs Fabius Columna (k ), 


tat. de Gloffopetris. 


€ 1) La Vana Specula- 
tone difingannata.. dal 


Senfo, printed at Naples, . 
in MDCLXX. and epito-'- 


miz'd in the Philofophi 
Zranfact. numb. 219. 


( m) In Prodromo :- 8 


Difevtat. de Cane Car-° tfactio 
ifler e Cane made of the Petrifactions ( as 


charia Gy Gloffopetris. 


(n) Travels, p.113;— 
¥31. and Three Phyfico- 
Eheological Difcoarfes, E- 
dit, 2, 1: 


( 0} Microgr. p. 109,—~ 


axr2. Ledture of Springs, 


P- 48, 495 50. 
(p) Philofoph. Tranfadi- 
& de Cochlitis. 


(g) Effay towards a 
Natural Hiftory of. the 
Earth. 


Cr) Nat. Hift. of Ox- 
fordfhire, ee 


were. compared:with the Wri- 


Agoftino Scilla (1), Steno (m), 


Ray (x), Hooke (0), Lifter (p); 


Woodward (q), and Plot.(r), 


What new:.Scenes. of..Know- 
‘ledge would appear? .What 


Difcoveries, has Signior. Scilla, 


they are) vulgarly efteemed ) 
of the Ifle of Malta-alone ? 
The Ancients .were not fufht- 
ciently -aware.of the) Trea- 


fures which the Earth con- 


tains within it. The Ancients; 
did I fay-2.,.hardly any of the 
Moderas, till within thefe laft 
Thirty Years... Geld, indeed, 
and Silver, have, for very 
many Ages, -been infatiably 


.; thirfted. after; and the other 
Metals, Zin 


and Copper, Iron. and, Lead, 


whofe Ufes have long been. knowa,,,have 
been carefully fearched for.. But: when 


thofe 
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thofe Six Metals, and fome of the moft 
remarkable Minerals, fuch as Mercury, 
Antimony, Vitriol,Nitre Sulphur, Sal Gemma, 
Pit-Coal, Amber, and the like, were once 
found, the Curiofity of Mankind was 
pretty much at a ftand. Whereas, fince 
fo many Learned and Induftrious Men 
have thought it worth their while to make 
Enquiries after. the niceft Varieties, and 
moft minute Productions of their Mother 
Earth, they have found fuch incredible 
Numbers of formed Stones, and Shells as 
hard as Stones, upon its Surface, and in 
its lowermoft Recefles that Men have 
ever dug to, that they have thereby been 
enabled to raife feveral Hy po- ; ee 
thefes (s), which may per- 7B A Meet 
haps hereafter, when Men Hiftory of ae eam er 
are better acquainted with the Whifton’s Theory of the 
Produétions of the Subter- 7” 
rancous ‘World, be a means of folving 
fome of the greateft Difficulties in the 
Mofaical Fiiftory. | 

{ have taken notice of this, to juftifie 
thofe Gentlemen who. have laboured in , 


they had done, had tended no more to fy in pe: 

the Advancement of valuable Knowledge, fence ofthe 

than if they had gather’d Pebbles Hpon ping 
T tlie. ~ 
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the Shore to throw away again, as Ca/z- 
gulas Soldiers did upon the Batavian 
Coaft; when they fhould have been 
tranfported into Britain. There would 
have been a ftop put to the Progrefs of 
Learning long ago, if immediate Ufeful- 
nefs had been the fole Motive of Men’s En- 
quiries. Whatfoever our Great Creator has 
thought fit to give a Specifical Being to, 
is, if acceffible, certainly worth our fearch- 
ing after. And though we do not fee the 
prefent Advantage that will accrue to 
Mankind by the Difcovtéry of this or that 
particular Species of Minerals, Stones, 
Plants, or Infects, yet Pofterity may ; 
and then all the Returns for the Ufes that 
they can ever make of them, will be ina 
great meafure due to him that found them 
out. He that firft pick’d up a Maguet, 
and perceived that it would draw Iron, 
might then perhaps be laugh'd at, for 
preterving a Child's Play-thing ; and yet 
the Obfervation of that noble Quality, 
was neceflarily previous to the fucceeding 
Obfervations of its conftant pointing to- 
wards the North, which have proved fo 
unfpeakably ufeful in Civil Life. So that 
I think all thefe excellent Men do highly 
deferve Commendation for thefefeemingly 
ufelefs Labours , and the more, fince they 
run the hazard of being laughed 4 by 
| LVLED 
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Men of Wit and Satyr, who always have 
their End, if they make their Readers 
Sport, whether the thing which they 
expofe, deferves to be ridiculed or not. 
But it is time to leave this Argument, 
when I have obferved, that all thar has 
yet been publifhed concerning the formed 
Stones, Shells and Petrifactions found in 
and upon the Earth, will feem but Glean- 
ings, in comparifon of that vaft Collection 
which thofe excellent Naturalifts, Mr. Ed- 


~ ward Lhwyd of Oxford, and Dr.Woodward 


have promifed fhortly to prefent the 
World withal. 


CHAP, XXI. 


Of Ancient. and Modern Hiftories 
of Plants. 


HE Natural Hiftory of Plants 
comes next ; which, for Variety . 

and Ufe, is one of the nobleft and_plea- 
fanteft Parts of Knowledge. Its Mecha- 
nical and Medicinal Advantages were 
early known. Fruits afforded the firft 
Suftenance to Mankind; and the old 
Heathens efteemed thofe worthy of 
T 2 Conte. 
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Confecration, who taught them to Till 
their Grounds, Gather their Seed, and 
Grind their Corn: With Trees they built 
themfelves Houfes ; afterwards they found, 
that the Bark of fome Plants would ferve 
for Cloaths,.and others afforded Medicines 
againft Wounds and Difeafes. There is — 
no doubt therefore, but this Part of Know- 
ledge was fufficiently cultivated for the 
Ules of Humane Life; efpecially when 
Mankind becoming numerous, thofe that 
were inquifitive communicated their\No- 
tions together, and Converfation had in- 
troduced the Arts of Luxury and Plenty 
into the World. Even in America, where 
moft of the Nations which the Europeans 
difcovered were Salvage, and a/Unlearned, 
the Natives knew the Oeconomical and 
Medical Ufes of many of their nobleft 
Plants. . They made Bread of their Mayz, 
and the Roots of Yucca, fome fmoaked 
Tobacco, fome poyfoned their Arrows with 
the Juice of one Plant, others made their 
Chocolate with the Seeds of another, fome 
Cloathed themfelves with Cotton, others 
cured Agues with the Cortex, and. Ve- 
nereal Difeafes with Guajacum, and almoft 
every other fort of Difeafe to which they 
were incident with fome Specific or other, 
which Ufe and Experience had taught 
them. But whether the Natural £eftory 


of 
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of Plants was yet notwithftanding all this, 
fo exactly known formerly, as it is at pre- 
fent, is the Queftion. 

The ancienteft’ Writers of Plants now 
extant, are Zheophraffus, Pliny, and Dio- 
feorides ; indeed, the only ones who fay 
any thing confiderable to the prefent Pur- 
pofe. Zheophraftus defcribes little ; gives 
abundance of Obfervations upon {everal 
Plants, and the like ; but what he fays, 
is rather to be taken notice of when we 
fpeak of Agriculture and Gardening, than 
inthis place. Pliny and pibtcsiaes who 
lived long after him, give Defcriptions 
indeed of a great many Plants, but fhort, 
imperfect, and without Method ; they 
fay, for Inftance, that a Plant is hairy, 
has broad Leaves, that its Stalks are 
knotty, hollow, or fquare; that its 
Branches creep upon the Ground, are 
erect, and fo forth; in fhort, if there is 
any thing remarkable in the Colour or 
Shape of the Stalk, Root, Seed, Flower 
or Fruit, which ftrikes the Eye at firft 
fight, it may perhaps be taken notice 
of, but then every thing is confufed, 
and feldom above one or two Plants 
of a fort are mentioned ; though fome- 
times later Botanifis have obferved fome 
Scores plainly reducible to the fame 
general Head. Pliny ranges many of 

ne the 
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the Plants, which he defcribes in an 
Order ( # ) fomething Alpha- 
[(u) NW H.1.12.¢-13- betical; others (w ) hedigefts 
es ae fe Hae aa according to their Virtues ; 
i Picny of Plants which Others (x) he puts together, 
hear odoriferous Gums, becaufe they were difcovered 
and fo on of all the reft. by great Perfons, and called 
& RO ‘7° by their Difcoverers Names : 
! All which Methods, how 
much foever they may aflift the Me- 
mory in remembring hard Names, or in 
retaining the Materia Medica in one View 
in a Man's Head, fignifie nothing to the 
-Underftanding the Characteriftical Dif- 
ferences of the feveral Plants; by which 
alone, and not by accidental Agreements 
in Virtue, Smell, Colour, Tafte, Place 
of Growth, Time of Sprouting, or any 
Mechanical Ufe to which they may -be 
made ferviceable, Men may reafonably 
expect to become exact Botanifis ; With- 
out fuch a Method, to which the Ancients 
were altogether Strangers, the Know- 
ledge of Plants 1s a confufed thing, de- 
pending wholly upon an uncommon 
Strength of Memory and Imagination, 
and even with the Help of the beft Books 
{carce attainable without a Mafter, and 

then too not under, a very long Time: 
Conradus Gefner, to. whole Labours the 
World has been unfpeakably beholden in 
ibe w almoft 
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almoft ail Parts of Natural Hiftory, was 
the firft Man (that I know of ) who 
hinted at the true Way to diftinguifh 
Plants, and reduce them to fixed and _cer- 
tain Heads, in a Letter to Theodorus 


. Luingerus (y), he fays, that Plants ares(y) Epif. 
to be ranged according to the Shape of Medicinal. 


their Flowers, Fruits and Seeds ; having 
obferved that Cultivation, or, any acci- 
dental Difference of Soil, never alters the 
Shape of thefe more Effentiai Parts; but 
that every Plant has, fomething there 
peculiar, by which it may be diftin- 
suifhed, not only from others of a re- 
moter Gexus, but alfo from thofe of the 
fame Family. | 
About the fame time, Axdreas Cafal. 
pinus, and Fabius Columua, the firft efpe- 
cially, reduced that into an Art, which 
Gefner had hinted at before. The farft. of 
thefe, divided the whole Body of Plants, 
then known, into Clafles, from the Num- 
ber and Order of their Seeds and Seed- 
Veflels, and drew up a Hiftory accor- 
dingly. But his Method was too gene- 
ral; and becaufe it took too little notice 
of the Roots, Leaves, Stalks, and Perias- 
thia of Plants, which in’ fome Tribes 
ought neceflarily to be confidered, it was 
long laid by as ufelefs; though Clafus, 
Gafpar Baubiyus, Parkinfon, Gerard and 
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Fobufon, and John Baubinus, had taken 
very: Jaudable Pains, not only in de- 
{cribing the more general Sorts taken no- 
tice of by the Ancients, but alfo in ob- 
ferving their feveral Sub-divifions with 
great Nicenefs and Skill. Ga/par Baubinus, 
who fpent Forty Years in compleating 
his Pinax, or General Index to all the 
Botanical Writers, Ancient and Modern, 
that had appeared before him, ranged the 
whole Syftem of Plants, then known, into 
fuch Clafles as he thought propereft. Yet 
tho’ his Method ‘is allow’d to have been the 
beft, fetting Ca/alpinus’s afide, which had 
till then been made ule of, (2) it was far 
from being Natural, and accordingly has 
never-fince been follow'd. obn Bauhinus 
alfo had defcribed every particular Plant 
then ‘known, in his General Fiiftory of 
Plawis, with great Accuracy ; and come 
pared whatfoever had been faid by former 
Boranifts, and adjufted old Names to 
thofe Plants which Modern Herbarifts had 
gathered, with fo much Care, that the 
Philological Part of Botany feems by him 
to have, in a‘manner, received its utmoft 
Perfection. . . 

The great Work therefore already be- 
gun by Cefalpinus and Columna, was ftill 
imperfect ; which, though perhaps not 
the moft Laborious, was yet the moft 

! Neceflary 
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| Neceflary to a Man that would confider 
_ thofe things Philofophically, and compre- 
| hend the whole Vegetable Kingdom, as 
_ the Chymifts call it, under one View, 
This was, to digeft every Species of Piants 
- under fuch and fuch Families and Tribes ; 
that fo, by the help of a general Method 
(taken only from the Plants themfelves, 
and not from any accidental Refpects, 
under which they may be confidered ) 
once thoroughly underftood, a Learner 
_ might not be at a lofs upon the Sight of 

every new Plant’ that he fhould meet 

_ with, but might difcern its general Head 

at firft View ; and then, by running over 

the Tables thereunto belonging, might, at 

laft, either come to the particular Species 

which he fought for, or, which would 
pleafe him much better, find that the 
Plant before him was hitherto undefcribed, 
and that by it there would be a new ac- 
ceffion made to the old Stock. Mr. Ray 
drew a rough Draught of this Matter, in 
the Zables of Plants inferted into Bifhop 
Wilkins'’s. his Book, Of a Real Charaéter, 
and Philofophical Language ; and was foon 
_ followed by Dr. Morifon, in his Hortus Re- 
| gius Blefenfs, who, purfuant to his own 
_ Method, (which, indeed, is nothing elfe 
but Andreas Cafalpinus’s a little alter’d,): 
begun 4 General Hiftory of Plants ; which 
. a | he 
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he not living to finith, Mr. Ray undertook 
the whole Work anew, and very happily 
compleated it. 

This great Performance of his, which 
will be a ftanding Monument of Modern 
Induftry and Exactnefs, deferves to be 
more particularly defcribed. Firft, there- 
fore, He gives an Anatomical Account, 
from Malpighzus and Grew, of Plants in 
general: And becaufe the Ancients had 
faid nothing upon that Subject, of which, 
for want of Microfcopes, they could have 
but a very obfcure Notion, all that he 
fays upon that Head is Modern. After- 
wards, when he comes to particular Plants, 
he draws up Tables, to which he reduces 
the whole Vegetable Kingdom, except 
fome few irregular Plants, which ftand 
by themfelves. Thefe Tables are taken 
from the Shape and Colour of the Flowers, 
Seeds, Seed-Veflels, Stalks, Leaves and 
Roots ; from the Number or Order of 


thefe when determined, and Irregularity — 


when undetermined ; from the want, or 
having of particular Juices, Lympha’s, 
Milks, Oils, Rofins, or the like: In-fhort, 
from Differences, or Agreements, wholly 


- arifing from the Plants themfelves.- His 
. Defcriptions are as exact as Fobu Baubiae's 


every where ; fince he copy’s him where 
others have not defcribed a Plant, cone 
ca as aia cia 
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_ than he ; and always fupplies, with great 
| Nicety and Art, what was wanting in 
| their Defcriptions : We may be fure 
therefore that here has been: a gradual 
» Improvement ;, for fobx Baubine’s Detcrip- 
_ tions. are much better than thofe of the 
_ generality of Botanifts that were before 
him; and there are {carce any of theirs, 
_ which are not preferable to thofe of Pliny 
and Diofcorides : He gives the Synonyma of 
_ the moft exact and beft known Botanitts ; 
_ the want of adjufting which carefully, 
had made former Compilers tedious ; and 
by inferting what was already extant in 
the Malabar-Garden, Boym’s Flora Sinenjts, 
Marcgravius's Natural Hiftory of Brafil, 
Flernandez’s Account of the Plants of Mexico, 
Cornutus’s Fiiftory of the Plants of Canada, 
and other /vdiaw Accounts of Natural Ra- 
rities, into his General Hiftory, has fhewed, 
that! the Moderns have been as careful to 
compleat the Natural Hiftory of remoter 
Countries, as to underftand the Pro- 
ductions of their own. 

Before I quit this Work of Mr. Ray’s, 
which is but one of the many Labours that 
he has happily gone through to enlarge the 
Bounds of: Natural Knowledge, 1 muft 
obferve what he delights fo much to have 
remembred ; That a confiderable part of 
the Debt which Pofterity will owe to'this 
fst excellent 
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excellent Naturalift, will be due to the 
Affiftances which he has for many Years. 
received from my moft Learned. Friend 
Dr. Zancred Robinfon, whofe Skill in all 
Parts of Phyfical Knowledge have long 
made him capable of performing what- 
foever he fhould think fit to undertake in 
that fort of Learning, and confequently of 
enlarging the Bounds of our Knowledge 
as much as any of thofe great Men who 
have been here remembred. 

It may be wonder’d at, perhaps, why 
I fhould mention Modern Difcoveries of 
Natural Knowledge in the Zaft and Weft- 
Indies, fince the Ancients were not to be 
blamed for being ignorant of Things 
which they had no Opportunity of know- 
ing. But, befides that it proves the Ex- 
tent of the Knowledge of the prefent Age 
in Natural Hiftory, which may be con- 
fidered, without any regard to the Op- 
portunities of acquiring it; it proves alio, 
againtt Sir William Temple, that the Mo- / 
derns have done what they could in every! 
Point, to make the greateft Ufe they 
were able of every Addition to their for- 
mer Knowledge, which might accrue to 
them by the Difcovery of the Ufefulnefs 
of the Load-/tone in Navigation : His 
words are thefe; (a) The vaft Coutinents 
of China, che Eaft and Weft-Indies, the 
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| bong Extent and Coafts of Africa, have been 
_ hereby introduced into our Acquaintance, and 
our Maps; and great Excreafes of Wealth 


and Luxury, but none of Knowledge brought 


among us, further than the Extent and Situa- 


tion of Countrey, the Cuftoms and Manners 


of fo many Original Nations. ——~ I do not 
doubt but many great and more noble Ufes 
would have been made of {ach Conquefts, or 
Difcoveries, if they had fallen to the Share 
of the Greeks and Romans, z# thofe Ages, 
when Knowledge and Fame were in as great 
Regqueft as endlefs Gams and Wealit are 
among us now; And how much greater Dif- 
coveries might have been made by fuch Spi- 
rits as theirs, is hard to guef.. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple here owns, that the Political 
Ufes which can be made by fuch Difco- 
veries, are inconfiderable ; though, at the 
fame time, he confefles, that even thofe 
have not been neglected, fince he acknow- 
ledges that Men have brought from thofe 
Barbarous Nations an Account of their 
Cuftoms and Manners ; which is the only 
Political Ufe, that ] know of, that is to 
be learnt by Travel. What other Advan- 
tages might have been made, is hard to 
tell, unlefs fuch as may conduce to the 
Compleating of Natural Hiftory ; the 
Benefits whereof are agreed upon, of all 
Hands, to be very great. The Subject 

now 
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| now before me 1s Botanics, which has 
been fo far from being neglected, that all 
imaginable Care has been taken to com- 

pleat it. Monfieur Hrerman {pent feveral 

Years in the Eaft-Indies, and at the Cape 

of Good Flope, to bring back into Europe 

an Account of the Natural Rarities of thofe 
Countries ; and his Writings fince his 

return, fhew that he did not lofe his 

Time. Monfieur Van Rheed, the noble 
Collector of the Plants that are fo mag- 
nificently printed in the Eleven Volumes 

of the Hortus Malabaricus, has added 

more to the Number of thofe formerly 
known, than are to be found in‘all the 
Writings of the Ancients. As much may 
be faid of that Excellent Collection of 

Exotic Plants which Dr. Plukenet has fince 

given us in his incomparable Tables, be- 

. fides great Numbers before undefcribed, 

of which he has fet down Characteriftical 

Marks in his Botanical Almageft. Nay, 

this ought further to be added in his Com- 
mendation ; That coming after thofe who 

had newly done fo great Things before 

him, fuch a Harveft where {mall Glean- 

ings were rationally to be expected, is 
(5) mrt more furprizing and extraordinary. When 
vanar, (2) Prince Maurice of Naffaw was in Braftl, 
Multiling. he ordered Piétures and Defcriptions to 
an Pal be taken of all the Beafts, Birds, Pics 
| an 
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| and Plants that could be found in that 


Country : They are now in the Elector 
of Brandenburgh’s Library fit for the Prefs. 
But I muft not forget Dr.S/oane’s Catalogue 
of the Plants of Jamaica, and the Caribbee 
Iflands, a Specimen only of a larger Work, 
which when once it appears, will Cif we had 
no other Arguments ) effectually confute 
all thofe who imagine that Wealth and 
Luxury only have been the Motives of 
European Voyages into the New World. 
Since I may venture to fay, that there is 


but a very {mall Part of the O/d fo well 


known, after fo long ftudy, as thofe 
Vlands, as to all their Natural Produ- 
ctions, will then be, through the Labour 
and Skill of that induftrious Naturalift. 
And if Mr. Baniffer had lived to have 
compleated his Enquiries into the Natural 
Hiftory of Virginia, we fhould have had 
another Inftance of our own Nation, how 
very Laborious and Careful the Men of 
thefe later Ages have been to leave no 
part of acceflible Knowledge uncultivated. 
Every Day New Additions are made to 
this Part of Natural Hiftory. Breywius's, 
Plumier’s, and Herman's Collections, are 
Modern to thofe of BeMonius, Cluftus, 
Rauwolfius, and Profper Alpinus 3 as theirs 
are to thofe of Pliny and Diofcorides. One 
is alfo to confider, that this is a much 
: more 
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more laborious Bufinefs, than the Knows 
ledge of Fowls, Fifhes, and Quadrupeds. 
The Confufion in which the Ancients left 
Botanical Knowledge, fhews how little they 
underftood it. And, which is ftill more 
remarkable, it‘is not only in.Accounts. of 
Plants peculiar to the /udies, or. to China, 
that our Botanical Knowledge excels theirs , 
but in the Productions of Countries, equal- 
ly acceffible to them, .as tous. There 
are no new Species in Europe or Afta, 
which the Ancient Herbarifts could not 
have difcovered ; no new Soils to produce 
them without Seed, in cafe fuch a thing 
were ever naturally poffible. Let but a 
Man compare Mr. Ray's Catalogue of 
Englifhb Plants, and thofe other nume- 
rous Catalogues of the Plants of other 
Countries, drawn up by other Modern 
Botanifts, with the Writings of Pliay and 
Diofcorides ; let him examine Ray's Ge- 
neral E/iftory, or, if that be not at hand, 
Gerard's, Parkinfon's, or Fobn Bauhine's 
Herbals, or Gafpar Baubine's Pinax ; and 
deduct every Plant, not growing wild, 
within the Limits of the Roman Empire, 
and he will fee enough to convince him, 
that not only this Part of Knowledge is 
incomparably more exact and large than 
it was formerly , but alfo, by comparing 
the Writings of the firft Reftorers “a the 

now-= 
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Kiiowledge of Simples, Marthiolus, Do- 
doneus, Fuchfius, Turner, and the reft, 
With the Writings of Plukenet, Ray and 
Morifon, that it has been always growing, 
and. will do fo ftill, till the Subject be 
exhaufted.. ~— . a 

‘Tt is well known, that Travelling in 
Mahometan Countries is extremely. dan- 
serous;° that it is what no Man that 
makes Learning his’ Aim in Journeying, 
would willingly ‘undertake, «if he were 
not atdently poflefled with the Love of it. 
So that whatfoever Perils the Avczent Sages 
endured in their Journeys into egypt tor 
Knowledge, they are equalled at leaft; if 
not out-done by our Modern Sages; to 
ufe that- word, im Sir Widiam-Lemple’s 
fence, for one that goes far and near to 
feek for Knowledge. ~Nay, I may fafely 
add, that a few inquifitive and learned 
Travellers, fuch as Rauwoljius, Profper Al- 


| pinus, Bellonius, Guillandinus, and Sir George 
. Wheler, have acquainted the learned Men 
of thefe Parts of the World with the 
| Natural Hiftory of the Countries of the 


Levant, not only better than they could 
have known it by reading the Books of 
the Ancients, but, in many Particulars, 
better than the Ancients themfelves, Na- 
tives of thofe very Countries, knew it, if 
the extant Books can enable us to give a 
Uv. coms 
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competent Judgment in this Matter, And 
if Travelling far for Knowledge, be fuffi- 
cient to recommend the Ancients to our 
Imitation, 1 may obferve, that Mr. Ed- 
mond Edalley, who went to St. Helena, an 
ifland fituate in the Xvi‘ Degree of 
Southern Latitude, to take an Account of 
the Fixed Stars in the Southern. Hemit- 
phere, which are never vifible to.us who 
live in the Northern; and to Dantzick, 
to conferr about Aftronomical Matters, 
with the great Hevelius, has taken much 
larger Journeys than any of the Ancients 
ever did in the fole; Purfuit of Know- 
ledge. 


CHAP. XXIL. 


Of Ancient and Modern Agriculture 
and Gardening. 


HE Ancients put fo great a Value 

upon the Country-man’s Arts, and 

we have fo many Treatifes {til extant 
concerning them, written by their greateft 
Philofophers, their ableft Philologers, and 
their beft Poets, that to fay nothing of 
them, may be thought an inexcufable 
Omiffion. 
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Omiffion. Husbandry and Gardening are 
Subjects upon which Yheophrajfius ( Ari- 
fiotle’'s Darling Ditciple,): Varro Cwho. is 
faid to be the learnedett of all the Romans,) 
and Pliny « perhaps no-way. his inferior) 
have written large Difcourfes yet remain- 
ing. ‘Varro and: Pliny quote numbers 
of Authors, fome of them no lefs than 
Crowned Heads, fince loft. Hefod, whom 
fome of the Ancients make older than 
Homer, and Virgil the Prince of 
Roman Poets, have left us Precepts of 
thefe Arts. Columeila fays, they are re- 
lated to Philofophy it felf, which thofe 
Heathen. Sages priz’d fo highly : And- 
the later Roman Writers are ftull upbraiding 
the Luxury of their own Times, which 
wholly took off their Minds trom thefe 
moft ufeful Employments, and {ending 
their effeminate Country-men back to 
their renowned Anceftors who went from 
the Plough to the Camp, and having 
there commanded victorious Armies, re- 
turned back again to the Plough, to re- 
deem the Time they had loft. 

There is no doubt but great Things 
were done in thefe Arts by the Ancients : 
Had we no Books extant to acquaint us 
with their Knowledge, yet the thing fhews 
it felf: Countries cannot be peopled by 
Civilized Nations, nor great Cities filled, 

La nor 
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nor’frade carried ‘on ‘by: polite and indu- 
f{triouss Inhabitants,» unlefs. the Arts. of 
Husbandry flourifhyic Mankind, without 
them;* would: be Wild, like the Negroes, 
and: American: Salvages, or Arabs. But yet 
one Nation may be:much more Knowing 
in thefe “Things than \another,. and one 
Age confequently, though all may have 
Slall, enough to anfwer the Neceflities of 


Civil Life. t 2Tn9) 


Ino making omyComparifon, Ts thall 
comprehend -all that the. Ancients under- 


ftood: by their Res Ruftica, as 1 takes in 


the Foreffer’s, the: Ffusbandman's, and the 
Gardeners Bufinels +, Cato, Varro:and Co- 
lumeHa include the: Grafer's alfo, \thereby 
compleating ‘the whole Body of Farming ; 
but fince bi Work cannot wellbe madea 
Science of; 1 fhalb.omitat. . 

By..a Forefter here,» 1 underfland, one 
that knows how to. Plant, Propagate and 
Encreafé all forts of Timber Trees);“‘what 
Soils.are’ proper for every forty; -how 
they, may. beft be defended, from Dangers 
in their Growth ;»to what Ufes they-are 
moft applicable, when.they have arrived 
to their’ utmoft Perfection ; and: how 
they may-be beft-applied : Such:a;Man, 
in fhort, as Mr, 2velyn inftruéts: in his 
Silva, where hee gives.a full Syftem of 
the Wood:man’s Skill; what he ought. to 

know, 
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know, ‘and what topractife: A -great-part 
of his Work, and:indeed‘the Nicefb part: 
of it, the Ancients were Stranger's t0;.:as 
having lefs Occafionfor ito The World 
was then, comparatively fpeaking, incits 
Infancy: ; there :was;no want of Wood; 
for Fuel, Building; : or: Ships ;»'ands;' this: 
Plenty made Men lefs curious: inxCon- 
triving Methods. of Preferving what they 
had in fo great Abundance. : Exgland, till 
within a few Ages, ;wasevery where’ over- 
run with Wood: >The ercynzan Forett 
anciently took up: what 1s now the moft 
flourifhing Part of Germany: And/| France, 
which. is: at prefent- fo wonderfully. Po- 
pulous,, that: little-Gultivable Ground ore- 
mains Untill’d, wasin Ce/ar’s time \over- 
{pread with Woods’ and Forefts: .\As Men 
encreafe, Tillage becomes more and more 
requifite ; the confumption ‘of Wood.will 
be proportionably greater);; and \its want, 
and the neceflary Ules,of Timbers; which 
grow upon Men .as. they; become ‘more 


numerous, will of confequence put them: 


upon Ways to preferve and encreafe it. 
Commerce with diftant. Parts, will {hew 
Men rare and ufeful ‘Trees, to which their 
own Soil was before a ftranger ;-and 
py will foon teach them to tranfplant 
tnem, / 
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No’ wonder therefore if Modern Wri- 
ters excel the Ancients, upon a Subject 
which they had Jefs:Occafion for. ‘The 
Romans,-indeed, were Curious in Planting 
Trees for Shade or Fruit; but their In- 
duftry’ in» that’ Particular comes under 
another Head, as rather belonging to the 
Gardener's Work: ‘It may therefore, per- 
haps} ‘be -efteemed>a fmall Character of 


- Mr. Buelyn’s Difcourfe of Foret Trees, to 


fay,’ that it Out-does’all that Theophra/tus 
and “Pliny have left us on that Subject : 
For‘ it not only:does that, arid a great deal 
more, but contains more wfeful Precepts, 
Hintsy and Difcoveries' upon that’ now fo 
neceflary: a part of ‘our Res Raftica, than 
the.World: had till then known from all 
the’ Obfervations of former Ages. To 
name others after him, would be a Dero- 
gation to his Performance. 

| Agriculture properly fo called, has been 
always neceflary fince Noah's time, when 
the Flood, that ‘deffroyd the World of the 
Tugodly, wrought fuch a Change upon 


the Pace of the Earth, aS made it neceflary 
for all Mankind zn the fweat of their brows 


to eat their bread.” And the early Popu- 
loufnefs of the Eafteriy Nations, (though I 
would not bring Semiramis and Zoroaffer's 


-Armies to prove it) fhews how much it 


was followed. For though thofe Coun- 
| tries 
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_ tties fhould be allowed to be, as they 
_ really are, marvelloufly Fruitful; yet even 
Egypt, and the Plains of Babylonia, touft 
be Tilled, to yield a Crop to fatisfie the ia 
Hunger of their Inhabitants. - Weftward, Zz 
as the World was later Peopled, fo Tillage 
was proportionably later ; and the <Athe- 1 
nians tell of one Triptolemus, who learn’ ne 
the Art of Sowing Corn of the Aigyptzans, iM 
above M Yeats after Noah’s Flood (c). (ec) via. 
After that, Neceffity taught them many “erbamz | 
Rules ; and it is evident from Lheophra/tus, ms mi 
and the Roman Writers of Geoponic’s, that Edit.Lond, ‘Ee 
their Knowledge in this kind was very ig 
great. They were thoroughly verfed in ue 
the Art of Drefling their Grounds, and ie 
the Seafons when it was proper to dod 
every part of a Husbandman’s Work ; 
what Compoft was fit to meliorate their 
over-wrought or barren Lands ; what Soil 
was beft for this Grain, and what for that. | 
Their Vines and Olives, which were thetr in| 
Farmer's Care, were managed with much , | 
Skill and Curiofity ; and P/imy reckons up 
a preat many forts of both of them, 
which the Luxuty of that Age had taught 
them to Cultivate. In a word; They 
were Induftrious; and Skilfel Husband@- 
men ; and perhaps, ‘tis not poffible to tel, 
at this diftance, whether our Farmers 
manage their Grounds modre judicionlly : 
U4 than _ 
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than they didtheirs : Since any Improve- 
ments particular to one Climate and Soil, 
do not prove that Age in which they. are 
made, more Knowing than another, where- 
in {uch Improvements could take no place: 
Though at the fame time, a Country na- 
turally barren, which has a weak Sun in 
an unkindly Climate, requires more Skill, 
as well.as more Induftry, to make it Fer- 
tile. And therefore it may be queftion’d, 
whether, .confidering the Natural Felicity 
of the Soils of Sicily, Africa and Greece, 
and much smore of, Atgypt, Fudea and 
Babylowia, whole Fertility. was anciently, 
with Reafon, fo much extolled, the Im- 
provements in England, Scotland and Hol- 
land may not julily come into Compe- 
tition with any ancient Performances, 
which -how great foever.in themfelves, 
were yet lefs upon this Account, that the 
Husbandmen in thofe Regions had not 
fuch Difficulties to ftruggle with. 

But though the Ancients, probably, 
underftood the Art of Sowing Wheat, 
and Barly, and Legumes, and Flax, and 
how to Manage their Vines and Olives, 
as well as any Age has done fince; yet 
other Things ot unfpeakable Ufe they 
were wholly Strangers to. The Art of 


Making Cydar, at leaft of Chufing the 


beit Apples, and Managing their Onharns 
anc 
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and Plantations accordingly, they knew 
little or nothing of: And here again I 
muft remember to'take notice, ( which, 
upon every Opportunity, I gladly do,) 
that Mr. Evelyn's Pomona has taught the 
prefent Age many things concerning the 
way of Ordering Apple-Trees, and Making 
Cydar,; to which the. World, till then, 
were wholly Strangers, and for which he 
ought here to be mentioned with Honour. 
The Sugar-Cane. was not anciently. un- 
known, fince it grows naturally in Arabia 
and Jndoffan; but fo little wasthe Old World 
acquainted with the Nature of its delicious 
Juice, that fome of their ableft Men doubted 
whether it were a Dew like Manna, or the 
Juice of the Plant itfelf. All the Arts 
and Methods therefore of Preparing Sugar, 
which have made it fo. very Ufeful to 
Humane Life, are owing to Modern Por- 
tuguezes and Englifb. Malt Drinks were 
uted in Gaul and Spaim anciently, as alfo 
in A4gypt, where, probably, they were firft 
invented ; but whether they were fo ac- 
curately made as ours, no Man can tell, 
unlefs he knew certainly whether and 
with what they fermented them. May 
I not farther inftance in Coffee and Tobacco? 
Lhe Romans drove a greater Trade in 
Arabia, and were better acquainted with 
its Commodities, than this Part of the 

World 
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World has been at any time fince, which 
no Man that hasever read the xm Book 
of Plinys Natural Hiftory can poflibly 
doubt of ; yet there is no one Syllable 
of any thing hke Coffee in his whole 
Work, nor indeed in any other Ancient 
Author before the Arabs. It'is very pro- 
bable that it grows wild in Arabia, firice 
it is known to grow no where elfe ; and 
that the Prohibition of Wine by the JZ. 
hometan Law, made the Arabs find out its 
Virtues; ( whereas before it was a nég- 
lécted Shrub ) te fupply the place of the 
other Liquor. » But f{tul its Cultivation is, 
as to'the prefent Queftion, Moderns and 
fince the Arabs do now beltow great Care 
and Pains in Managing it, it comes not 
improperly in among the Augmentations 
of Modern Agricultare. And that Tobacco 
ought here to be mentioned, 1s queftion’d 
by none who know what a Delight and 
Refrefhment it 1s to fo many Nations, fo 
many feveral Ways. The Accounts of 
Virginia and Brafl will inform us what 
Pains our European Planters are at, to 
make that Herb Palatable to all forts of 
Perfons. So that without taking notice 
of any more Particulars, we may be af- 
fured, that the Modern Hlusbandry is a 
larger, if not a more exact thing than 
the Ancient ; and even in thofe things 

. wherein 
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| wherein the Anciénts did moft excell, 
in the Management of their Vines and 
- Olives, the comparative Excellency of 


the later Ages will perhaps be allowed 


_ by all thofe who are acquainted with the 
_ Curiofity of the prefént, in Managing of 
_ their Fruit-Trees; which fhall be treated 
_ of in its proper Place. ~ 


I deferred to fpeak of Gardening till the 
laft s becaufe Luxury always comes after 
Neceflity , ‘though, generally, when it is 
ence introduced, it {till goes on encreafing, 
tillit is come to the utmoft pitch to which 
it can be carried, In the prefent Subject, 
we fhall find a gradual Improvement {o 


- very vifible, that I hope to put it paft 


Controverfie. | 

The Babylonian Hortz Penfiles, ot Gar- 
dens on the tops of Buildings, ought, in 
moft Men's Opinion, firft to be men- 
tioned in point of Antiquity : Thefe, 
Fofephus aflures us, were only large Walks 
of Trees planted on the tops of Mounts 
of Mafons Work, erected in the midft of 
the City by Nebuchadnezzar, to pleafe his 
Wife. If they are no older, Alcinous’s 


Garden, defcribed by omer (4), was (d) ody 


long before them, There one fees the 
Simplicity of that Heroical Age very 
plainly. The Poet thought he did a mag- 
nificent Thing, when he made it Four 
Acres 
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Acres is Circumference : He tells us, it 
was ftored with Pear-Trees and Apple- 
Trees, Pomegranates and Figs, Vines and 
Olives, which furnifhed him with. con- 
{tant fucceffions of Fruit ; and had: two 
Fountains, .one cut into Streams, to water 
it within, the other flowing from thence, 
to fupply the Neceffities of the Inhabitants 
of the Town, And this is all he fays of 
it: Poets and Romancers defcribe every 
thing for their Hero's Ufes, as fplendidly 
as they can, what they have feen, read, 
or heard. of, is always brought in, as, ’tis 
expected it fhould. . Accordingly the Gar- 
den. defcribed by: Euffathius (e); in the 
later times of the Greczan Empire, when 
Luxury was improved into an Art, which 
it. was far from being in old Hlomer's time, 
is much. finer, though far fhort of the 
Gardens: and Vi#a’s. of the Princes and 
Great Men of the prefent Age. Eujfathius’s 
Garden has open and arched Walks..of 
Lawrel, Cyprefs and Myrtle, with Ar- 
bors of..Vines for the.Conveniencies of 
the Guefts, to gather the Grapes as they 
lay at their. Meals by the Fountain-fide ; 
with a Fet d'eau in the middle of it, {pout- 
ing Water out of an Eagle’s Bill; by which 
a She-Goat was milked, with the Liquor 
dropping out of the Nipples into a Pail on 
purpofe : round the Fountain are ipa 
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lows and Peacocks, Doves and Cocks, all 
either Caft or Carved, out of whofe Bulls 
the Water flowing, gave a Sound to the 
feveral Birds. This indeed is very Pleafant 
and Poetical, and fhews, that Fuflathius 
had feen or heard of fomething of this 
nature, by which he guided his Fancy. 
What the Roman Gardens were, we are 
fufficiently taught by their Writers of Coun- 
trey Affairs : (f ) Columella’s and(g) Pliny’s 
Precepts and Defcriptions are fit for no- 


thing elfe but a Kitchin-Garden: They i 


give Directions for Ordering Cucumbers, 
Melons, Artichokes, Coleworts, ‘Turneps, 
Radifhes, Parfnips, Skirrets, Garlick, Leeks, 
Onions, Afparagus, and a numerous train 
of Pot-Herbs, witha little Garden-Phyfic. 
They both affign this as the Reafon why 
Virgil would {ay nothing of Gardening, in 
his Georgic’s, it being a Subject fo very poor 
and jejune,that it would not bear the Orna- 
ments. which that Divine Poet gave to all 
his Works : Sothey feem to underftand his 
Spatia iniqua which he complains of, upon 

which account he’ left off where he did. 
For if we fanfie that the Gardens of 
Lucullus, Pompey; Cicero, Mecenas, Seneca, 
and of all thofe Great Romans which are 
fo highly extolled by the Ancients, were 
what we ordinarily. call Gardens, we:are 
very much miftaken: Their Gardens were 
| {pacious 
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{pacious Plats of Ground, filled and {ur- 
rounded with ftately Walks of Platan’s, 
and other fhady Trees, built round with 
xyfti, Portico’s, finely paved with eu- 
rioufly coloured, and far-fetch’d Marble, 
lay'd in Artificial Figures, noble Ranges 
“0 Pillars, adorned. within with Fih- 
Ponds, Aviaries, Fountains and — Statues. 
Such ftill are the Villa’s of the Ztalian 
Princes at Frafcati, Yivolz, and their 
other delicious Seats in Latium and Cam- 
pania, {o celebrated of old, for being the 
Gardens of the Evropean World. Such, 
in fome meafure, are the famous Gardens 
about J/paban, where Shade and Coolnets 
give them their greateft Pleafure, in a 
Region where the Soil naturally furnifhes 
its Inhabitants with excellent Fruit, and 
fragrant Flowers; fo that they are at 
little Pains to cultivate that which they 
can have without, and which would not 
afford half that Delight in their Gardens 
of Pleafure, that they find in lying, in 
the cool of the Day, under a fhady Plane, 
by a Fountain-fide. This made the An- 
cients, who all lived in warm Climates, 
admire the Plane {o exceedingly, that 
frantic Stories are told of Xerxes’s doting 
upon one in’ the Lefer Afa, when he 
(b)4lian. was bringing down his mighty Armies 
be nN again{t Greece (hb). The Walks of Aca- 
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demus, and the Gardens of Epicurus, were 
of this fort, Cool.and Delicious, but which 
can sive us no Idea of the Artificial Beau- 
ties of Modern Gardens. For the Queftion 
is not, which isin it felf pleafanter , or 
whether if we lived in Greece or. Perfta, 
we fhould not rather chufe to imitate the 
Fafhion of thofe Countries ; but, which 
fhews the greateft Skill of him that 
makes 1t. 

The Gardens of this Age are of feveral 
forts, for the Kitchin, for Flowers, for Greens, 
and Shady Walks, for Fruit-Trees, and for 
the Apothecary. 

To the Firft of thefe, the Induftry of 
the Ancients (as we have feen already ) 
was in a manner wholly confined. ‘That 
they knew how to Manage thofe Kitchin 
Stores which their Gardens yielded, is 
unqueftionable ; but their Variety was 
not near fo great, fince neither was the 
New World known, nor the Old fo well 
examined as it has been fince. Befides, 
they knew little of the Art of Raifing 
Summer Plants, in the fevereft Frofts, 
and fo making all Seafons of the Year 
unite in one, at Great Men’s Tables ; the 
bringing which to the prefent Perfection, 
is due to the Induftry and Sagacity of the 
Age we live in; which how much it has 
enlarged this part. of Gardening from 
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what it was anciently, every Man by 
himfelf will eafily imagine. The Romans, 
indeed, had a Way of Preferving Melons 
in Winter, by Sowing thenrin a large Box 
filld with rich Mold and Dung; which 
they houfed: in Winter, and’ expofed> in 
Sun-fhiny Days under their Specularia, 
that feem’to have been’ of the Nature of 
our Glafles ; by which Contrivance,  7z- 
Zerius the Emperor had Melons all the 
Year round. ‘That {hews what Neceflity 
might have forced them to, had they 
been put to it. 

As for Flower Gardens, the Ancients 
minded them not. ‘They require an open 
Sun, and a free Air, which in hot Coun- 
tries would have been Nuifances, rather 
than Delights. Plants remarkable for 
their Beauty, or their Smell, hada Place, 
indeed, in their Plantations ; but we find 
no mention of any great Variety of 
Species, or Art in Ranging or Managing 
thofe they. had. There is nothing: faid 
in any Greek or Roman Authors of large 
Gravel-Walks, furrounding {pacious Grafs- 
Plats, edged with beautiful Borders, fill'd 
with all that Choice of Auricula’s, ‘Tu- 
lipa’s, Carnations, ‘Tuberofes, Jonquilles, ~ 
Lily’s; Hyacinths, ‘Narciflus’s, and that 
almoft infinite Diverfity of Beautiful and 
Odoriferous Flowers that now adorn our 

| Gardens. 
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Gardens. ‘They knew not the Art of Diver- 
fifying the Colours, Enlarging the Flowers, 
and giving them all thofe fickly or luxw 
riant Beauties which are {ocommonly tobe 
met with in our Gardens. Some Notion 
they had of Managing Dwarf-Trees, and 
Clipping other Trees that would bear it 
into what Form the Gardeners pleafe ; but 
they {peak fo little of it, that we have 
no. reafon to think they underftood much 
of that beautiful Furniture which Dwarfs 
and Ever-greens afford us. 

The -Ufefulnefs of Fruit-Trees made 
them be anciently more regarded. ‘The 
Vines and Olives. of the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans we have mentioned already. 
They had feveral forts of Apples, Pears, 
Quinces, Peaches, Pomegranates, Plums, 
Figs and Nuts : As for Oranges and Limons, 
and the delicious Fruits of the Ea/f and 
Weft-Indies, they were wholly Strangers 
to them. And they had not near the 
Variety of thofe they knew, with which 
Monfieur de da Quintinie, were they now 
alive, could furnifh them. ‘Though they 
had. many Precepts concerning Pruning, 
Setting, Graffing and Inoculating, knew 
their Ufefulnefs, and could perform all ° 
thofe Operations with Succefs ; yet, com- Pt 
paratively {peaking; their Manner, was _& 
courfe ; and had their Climates. been as 

x unkindly, 
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unkindly, their Succefs would have been 
but indifferent. They could Manage 
Earth, and Air, and Water, pretty tole- 
rably ; but how to bring the Sun under 
Rules, Gf I may ufe fo bold an Expreffion ) 
they knew not ; which yet, by their 
Wall-Plantatione, our Gardeners do every 
Day. That is an Invention the Ancients 
were entirely unacquainted with; thereby, 
in Cold Countries, we can command the 
Warmth of Jtaly and Spain, and have 
Fruits of a Bignefs, and Colour, and Tafte, 
which even at Home they can {carce 
reach. 

It will not be hard now, with due Al- 
lowances, to make a juft Comparifon be- 
tween Ancient and Modern Horticulture. 
‘Monfieur de /a Quintinie will give us a 
full arid juft Idea of what the Skull of this 
Age can reach to: Mr. Evelyn's Kalen- 
daridm Flortenfe ought to be joined with 
it, to fhew the Difference ina more Nor- 
thern Clime.. What Variety our Florifts 
can pretend to, will appear from Par- 
kinfon's. Paradife, Ferrarius’s Flora, or 
Sweertiuss Florilegium. In thofe Books 
one may fee what Art can do, to beautifie 
and enlarge Flowers beyond what Na- 
ture ‘ordinarily produces. Other Men 
can only foow Nature ; the Gardener 
alone /eads-it, and -haftens or flackens its 
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pace according as fuits beft with his De- 
figns or Inchnations. x 

{ need fay nothing of the Phy/ic-Garden, 
fince what has been. faid already in the 
fore-going Chapter enables every Man to 
judge there aright. So much for rhe 
Knowledge of Things not endued with Sen- 
fible Life. 


CHAP. XXIIL. 


Of cient and. Modern Hiftorzes : 
| of Animals. 


Njects feem to be the loweft and fim- 
pleft Order: of Animals ; for which 
Reafon I fhall begin with them.” That 
fome are’ very beneficial to Man, afford- 
ing him Food and Rayment ; as, the Bee, 
and the Sik-Worm: And others, again, 
exceedingly troublefom ; as, Wa/ps, Hor- 
nets, Gnats, Moths, and abundance more ; 
was formerly as well known as now. : In 
their Obfervations about Bees; the An- 
cients were very curious. P/zay (2) men- 
tions one Ariftomachus, who {pent LVI 
Years in Obferving them : And it is evi- 
dent from Him, Ariffotle and Atlian, that, 
as far as they could make their Obferva- 
9. Sm) tions, 
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tions, the Ancients’ did not neglect to 
digeft neceflary Materials 'for the Natural 
Hiftory) of this wonderful and ufeful Infect. 
They: were fo particularly careful to col- 
lect. what they. could gather concerning 
it, that itis to be feared; a great part of 
what they fay, is fabulous. : 

But if they were curious.to collect Ma- 
terials for the Hiftory of this fingle Infect, 
they” were, in~the~ main, as negligent 
about the reft. They had, indeed, Names 
for the general Sorts of mott of them ; 
and they took notice of fome, though but 
few} remarkable Sub-divifions-: ‘The Ex- 
tent of their Knowledge, in this Parti- 
cular, has been nicely fhewn by Aldro- 
vandus and Moufet. :In their Writings one 
may fee, that the Ancients knew nothing 
of many Sorts 3. and of thofe which they 
mention, they give but indifferent De- 
{criptions, ; contenting 'themfelves with 
fuch Accounts as might, perhaps, refrefh 
the Memories of thofe. who knew them 
before; though they could fignifie little to: 
Perfons.who had never {een them. But 
of their: Generation: or Anatomy they 


could know nothing) confiderable, fince 


thofeithings are, ma great meafure, owing 
to. Obfervations amade by. Microfcopes ; 
and havins obferved. few.:Sub-divifions, 


ey could fay little to. the Ranging of 
thofe 
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thofe Infects which they knew> already 
by diftin@ Characteriftics, under: feveral 
Heads, For want of obferving the feveral 
Steps, of Nature im all their Mutations; 
and taking notice of the Sagacity of many 
forts of Infects, in: providing convenient 
Lodgings for themfelves, and fit Harbours 
for their young ones, both for Shelter 
and Food, they often took thofe to be dif- 
ferent, which were only the fame Species 
at different Seafons; and thofeto be near 
of Kin, which Chance only, not an Iden- 
tityiof Nature, brought together. ai 

The Clearing of all thefe Things is 
owing to Modern Indufiry, fince the Time 
that Sir Wiliam Temple has fet as a Period 
of the Advancement of Modern Know- 
ledge; even within thefe laft xL Years. 
It lies; for the moft part, in a few Hands , 
and fo is the more eafily traced. In Jraly, 
Ma pisihas and Redi: took feveral Parts. 


Redi (k)- examined abundance of general (2) rape- 


Sorts, thofe Infects: efpecially which are 
believed to be produced from the Putre- 


faction of Flefh ; thofe he found to grow imjedorum. 


from Eggs laid by other grown Infects:of 
the fame Kinds: But he could not.trace 
the Origination of thofe which arefound 
upon J.caves, Branches, Flowers, and 
Roots of ‘Trees... The Generation of thofe 
was nicely examined. by Malpighius, ‘in 
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his curious Difcourfe of Gals, which is 
in the 11% Part of his Avatomy of Plants ; 
wherein he has fufficiently thewn, that 
thofe Excrefcencies and Swellings which 
appear in Summer-time upon the Leaves, 
tender Twigs, Fruits and Roots of many 
Trees, Shrubs and Herbs, from ‘whence 
feveral forts of Infects fpring, are all 
caufed by Eggs laid there by full-grown 
Infe@s of their own Kinds ; for which 
Nature has kindly provided that fecure 
Harbour, till they are able to come forth, 
and take care of themfelves. But Redi 
has gone further yet, and has made many 
Obfervations upon Infects that live, and 
are carried about on the Bodies of’ other 
Infects. . His Obfervations have not been 
weakened by Monfieur Leeuwenhoek, whofe 
Glafles, which are faid to excell any ever 
yet ufed by other People, fhewed him the 
fame Animals that ‘Monfieur Red? had 
difcovered already ; and innumerable forts 
of others, never yet thought of. 

Befides Monfieur Leeuwenhoek, there have 
been Two Men in Holland very eminent 
for this Bufinefs, Goedartius and Swam- 
merdam.. Goedartius, who was no Philo- 
fopher,: but one who, for his Diverfion, 
took great Delight in Painting all forts 
of Intects, has given exact Hiftories of 


_ the feveral Changes of great Numbers of 


Caterpil- 
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Caterpillars into Butter-Flies, and Wor mg, 
or Maggots into Flies ; Anes had never 
before been taken notice of, as Specifically 
different. ‘Thefe Changes had: long ago 
been obferved in Caterpillars and ‘Mag. q 
sots, by Ariffotle, Ti heophraftus and Pliny : ; he 
But they, who acquaint us with the va 
greateft part of what has been done in We 
this Matter by the Ancients, . content 
themfelves with general Things. They i 
enter not into minute Enquiries about the wt 
feveral Species of thefe Animals, which ey 
are exceedingly numerous : They do not ne 
ftate the Times of their feveral Changes. if 
So that thefe Matters being left untouch’d, 
we have an admirable Specimen of the 
Modern Advancement of Knowledge, mine ehh 
Goedartius’s Papers (/). Lifter. 
Still an Anatomical Solution of thefe 
Appearances was wholly unknown. What ue 
Ovid (m) fays of the Metamorphofes of me ie el 
Infects, is fuitable enough to the Defign”” | 
of his Poem: And there we may well 
allow fuch a Natural Change of Caterpil- 
lars into Butter-Flies, as is not to be ac- 
counted for by the Regular Laws of the 
Growth and Augmentation of Natural 
Bodies. But a Natural Hiftorian has no 
need of the Fictions of a Poet. ‘Thefe 
Difficulties therefore were cleared by (n) Hip 
Swammerdam (#), who in his General i i 
xX 4 Fiiftory wee. 
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Giiftory of Infects, proves, that \allothe 
Parts of the full-grown Infeé&, which firft 
appears in a different Form fromwhat it 
affumes afterwards, were actually exiftent 
in the Fetus, which creeps about as a 
Caterpillar, or a Maggot, till the Wings, 
Horns and Feet, which are inclofed in fine 
Membranes, come to their full Growth ; 
at which time, that Membrane which at 
firft was only vifible, dries up, and breaks ; 
out of which comes forth the Infect pro- 
per to that Kind; which then gendring 
with its like, lays fuch Eggs as in a feafo- 
nable ‘Time are hatched ; that fo the Spe- 
cies, which is not generated by Chance, 
may always be preferved. > 

In England, Dr. Lifter has done the 
moft, to compleat this’ Part of Natural 
Hiftory. ‘His Book of Spiders, gives an 
Account of great Numbers of Species of 
thofe Animals, formerly unobferved. His 
Latin and Englifh Editions of Goedartius, 
have not’ only made that Author more 
intelligible, by ranging his confufed Ob- 
fervations under certain Heads conformable 
to Nature, which may ferve alfo as Foun- 
dations to enlarge upon, as more Species 
fhall hereafter be difcovered, but he has 
taken that Occafion of faying many new 
Things, pertinent to that Subject, all ten- 
ding to encreafe our Knowledge of log 
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{mall Productions of the Divine Mechanics 
His Tables of Shells, exhibit to the Eye a 
furprizing Variety of thofe Inhabitants 
of the Waters, of which, comparatively 
fpeaking, the World before had’ no Idea. 
Buonanni publifh'd a beautiful Collection 
of them fome Years before, at Rome, 
which when compared with thofe men- 
tioned in Ancient Books,does as far exceed 
them, as it felf is exceeded by Dr. Li/fer’s: 
And his Anatomical Difcourfes of Teffa: 
ceous Animals, lately printed, have difeo- 
vered feveral curious Things in that won- 
derful Tribe ; fome of which, though 
obferved above XXX Years ago by Mr.Ray, 
yet had not been much believed, becaufe 
not fufficiently illuftrated by an able Ana- 
tomift. | ; | 
This is what our Age has feen ; and it 
is not the lefs admirable, becaufe all of it, 
perhaps, cannot be made immediately 
ufeful to Humane Life: It is an excellent 
Argument to prove, That it is not Gain 
alone which biafles the Purfuits' of the 
Men of this Age after Knowledge ; for 
here are numerous Inftances of! Learned 
Men, who finding other Parts of Natural 
Learning taken up by Men, who, in all 
probability would leave little for After- 
comers, have, rather than not contribute 
their Proportion towards the Advance. 
- ae ment 
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ment of Knowledge, {pent a World of 
Time, Pains and Coft, in examining the 
Excrefcencies of all, the Parts of Trees, 
Shrubs and Herbs, in obferving the cri- 
tical Times of the Changes of all. forts 
of Caterpillars and Maggots, in finding 
out, by the Knife and Microfcopes, the 
minuteft Parts of the f{malleft Animals, 
examining every Crevice, and poring in 
every Ditch, in tracing every Infect up 
to its Original Egg ; and all this with as 
great Diligence, as if they had had an 
Alexander to have given them as many 
Talents, as he is faid to have given to his 

Matter Arij/totle. | 
I fhall put Fifhes, Fowls and Quadru- 
peds together ; becaufe the Queftion, as 
it relates to the Natural Hiftory of thefe 
Animals, may be brought into a {mall 
Compafs. For as to the Anatomical part, 
it is certain, That every Inftance of the 
Defect of Ancient Anatomy already men- 
tioned, is a Proof how little the Texture 
of the Inward Parts of all thefe Creatures 
could poffibly be known, and confequent- 
ly, that no old Defcriptions of thefe Ani- 
mals which fhould go beyond. the Parts 
immediately vifible, could have been con- 
fiderable. There is hardly one eminent 
Modern Difcovery in Anatomy, which 
was not firft found in Brutes, and after- 
wards 
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wards examined in Humane Bodies. Many 
of them could never have been known 
without the Help of Live-Diflections ; 
and the reft required abundance of Trials 
_ upon great Numbers of different forts of 
Beafts, fome appearing plainer in one 
fort of Animals, and fome in another, be- 
fore the Difcoverers themfelves could frame 
fuch a clear Idea of the Things which they 
were then in purfuit of, as that they could 
readily look for them in Humane Bodies, 
which could not be procured in fo great 
Plenty, and of which they had not always 
the Convenience. All which things ex- 
tremely tended to the Perfecting the 
Anatomy of all forts of Brutes. About 
the other Part, which may comprehend 
an Account of their Way of Living, their 
Ufes to Humane Life, their Sagacity, and 
the like, the Ancients took much Pains, 
and went very far: And there are a great 
many admirable things in <Ariffotle's Hi- 
ftory of Animals, concerning all thefe Mat- 
ters. What Helps he had from Writers that 
lived before his own time,we know not ; if 
he had but little, ic muft be ownedthat his 
Book is one of the greateft Inftances of In- 
duftry and Sagacity that perhaps has ever 
been given. But fince the Queftion is 
not fo much, whether that is an excellent 
Book, as, whether it is perfect ; it ought 
to 
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to be compared with Mr. Wilughby’s Fiz 
frories of Fifbes and Birds, and My. Ray's 
Synopfis of Quadrupeds, as the perfecteh 
Modern Books upon thefe Matters ; and 
then it will. be eafie to make a Judgment. 
I fhall not make it my. felf; becaufe no 
Man can miftake, that compares them, 
though never fo negligently, together. 
I name only. Ariffotle ; becaufe he is, to 
us at leaft,.an Original Author : He had 
examined abundance of things himéelf; 
and though he took a great deal upon 
truft, yet that could notibe avoided, fince 
he had fo little, that we\know of, from 
more remote Antiquity, and it was too - 
vaft a Work for any one: fingle Man to 
go through with by himfelf.. Zan and 
Pliny feem only to have Copied ; and, 
with fubmuifiion be it {fpoken, their Wri- 
tings are Rhapfodies of Stories and Rela- 
tions. partly true, and partly fabulous, 
which themfelves, very often, had not 
Skill enough to feparate one from the 
other, rather than Natural Hiiflories : From 
which. Accufation, even Ariffotle himfelf 
carinot wholly be excufed. Though this _ 
mut be faid in Vindication of Pliny, That 
he neither Believed himfelf, nor propofed, 
as Credible, abundance..of thofe ftrange 
things which he related in his, Natural 
iiitory. His: Defign was,,to fet down 
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whatfoever he had found in all his Read. 
ing, which was very diffule, upon thofe 
Heads which he treated of : And accor- 
dingly, where-ever he met witha {hocking 
Story, he told it, indeed, Cas Gefner and ie 
Aldrovandus did afterwards, | though they a 
were infinitely better Naturalifts than he,) = 
but it wasinfuch a manner, many times, 4 
. that a Reader muft be exceedingly care- 
lefS that is impoféd upon either to believe 
the thing himfelf, or to think that P/iny - 
believed it, and fet it down for Credible. 
Whichis a great deal morethan, ! think, can 
be faid for lian, whofe Authority is not 
near fo good as-his Greek, for the Elegancy 
of which he was extremely valued, and the (9) Vid 
more, ‘becaufe being by Birth a Roman, Philoftrat. 
he had. never (0) in his Life been out of # Vité 5o- 
Italy, But it is time to’ return. phil 
If we would make this Comparifon the — 
eafier, we fhould confult Gefner and Al- 
drovandus ; or,if they are too voluminous, 
Wotton De Differentiis Animalium, who has 
put*under one View, in feveral Heads, 
almoft every thing that is to be found 
in, any ancient Authors concerning thefe 
Things. “What he has collected of the 
Elephant, may be compared. with Doctor an 
Moulin's Anatomy of the fame Creature : °° og 
The. Ancients , Obfervation. concerning . 
Vipers, may be read along with Redz's 
and 
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and Charas’s. ‘Their Anatomical Defcrip- 
tions of many other Animals, may be 
examined with thofe excellent ones pub- 
lifhed by the Members of the French Aca- 
demy, and Mr. Ray in his Synopfs : And 
then the Imperfections of the one,. and 
the Excellencies of the other, will be 
clearly feen, and the Diftance between 
each exactly {tated ; though perhaps this 
‘may feem too far about, fince it is ma- 
nifeft at firft fight, That no ancient 
Defcriptions of any. Creatures could be 
at prefent valuable, when their whole 
Anatomy was fo imperfe&. Some Mi- 
{takes however, might, methinks, have 
been prevented ; the Agyptian Sages, 
fure, might have taught them, that a 
Crocodile moves his Under-Jaw, and not 
his Upper ; they might foon have found, 
that a Lion has Vertebres in his Neck, and 
with them, by confequence, can move it 
upon occafion, and has as large a Heart 
(2) Poe as other Creatures of his Size; that a 
twAnimali-(p) Porcupine doth not fhoot his long 
pty Quills upon thofe that fet upon him ; and 
Fabulofa narvatio paffim circumfertur de Hyftrice, que cutem tendendo, 
Spinas illas prelongas quibus dovfum ejus tegitur, longins ejaculatuy. De 
hoc Animali enarrabo ea, qua propriis oculis vidi. Hyftrix non ejaculatur 
fpinas fuas pralongas, fed tantummodo eas arreécfas retinendo tremula con- 
cuffione agitat Cy vibrat. Hoc quidem efficitur a pelle mufculosa, ¢y 4 muf- 
culis femilunaribus, quibus interna cutis ftipata eft, qui radices fpinaram 
erigunt Cy comcutiunt. Vid. quoque Rail Synopfin Animal. Quadruped. 
Pag. 209. | 
feveral 
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feveral other things, which would have 
prevented feveral Over-fights that are not 
much for the Honour of Ancient Diligence. 
This would have faved abundance of fa- 
bulous Relations that are to be met with 
in ancient Naturalifts. ‘Their heaping up 
monftrous Stories, without giving diftin- 
suifhing Marks, many times, to teftifie 
which they believed, and which not, is 
an evident Sign that they were not 
enough acquainted with thefe Creatures, 
to makea thorough Judgment what might 
be relied upon, and what ought to be re- 
jected. For accurate Skill in thefe things 
helps a Man to judge as certainly of thofe 
Relations which himfelf never faw, as Po- 
litical Skill does to. judge of Accounts of 
Matters that belong to Civil Life; anda 
great deal better, fince Nature goes in an 
evener Courfe than the Wills and Fancies 
of Men, which alone, and not Rules of 
Prudence, are the Foundations of moft of 
the Things that are tranfacted in the 
World. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


“Of Aucient and’ Modern Aftronomy 
and Optics. 


Aving now gone;through with the 
_ feveral Parts of Natural Eizftory, 1 
am to enquire into the. State of Phy/ico- 
Mathematical and Phyfical Sciences : Such 
as Affronomy, Optics, Mufic and Medics. 
I put Affronomy firft, becaufe of the .vatt 
Extent and real Noblenefs of its Subject ; 
and alfo, becaufe. it has fuffered: the leaft 
Eclipfe of any part of Knowledge, what- 
foever in, the barbarous Times :' For when 
the Greeks neglected..it, the Arabs, and 
from them. the «Spamiards,.took it up. 
That this Enquiry might be the...more 
exactly made, and that the Truth might 
be fully and clearly. ftated, Mr. Edmond 
Halley, whofe Labours towards, the Ad- 
vancement of this Science, have! made ° 
him Famous in fo many diftant Parts of 
the World, did me the Favour to com- 
municate this following Paper : 
* As for the Affronomy of the Ancients, 
* this is ufually reckoned for one of thofe 
* Sciences wherein confifted the Learning 
‘ of the Algyptians ; and Strabo exprefly 
; * declares, 
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‘declares, That there were in Babylonia 
*feveral. Univerfities, wherein Aftronomy 


‘was chiefly profefled; and P/y tells us- 


“much:the fame thing :. So that it might 
* wellobe expected, that where fuch a 
- © Science was fomuch {ftudied, it ought 
“to: have been proportionably cultivated. 
‘.Notwithftanding all which, it. does ap- 
* pear, That there was nothing done by the 
* Chaldeans older than about Cccc. Years 
* before Alexander's Conqueft, that.could 
* be *ferviceable either to Hipparchus or 
* Ptolemee, in their Determination. of the 
* Celeftial Motions: For had there been 
‘any Obfervations older than thofe we 
* have, it cannot be doubted but. the Victo- 
rious Greeks muft have procured them, 
as well as thofe they did, they being {ill 
more valuable for their Antiquity. All 
we have of them,: is only Seven Eclipfes 
of the Moon, preferved in Ptolemee’s 
‘ Syntaxis ; and even thofe but very 
“ courfely fet down, and the oldeft not 
“ muchiabove DcG Years before Chritft ; 
* fo that after all the Fame of thefe Chai- 
* deans, we may be fure that they had 
* not gone far inthis Science ; and though 
* Callifthenes be faid, by Porphyry, to have 
‘brought from. Babylon to Greece, Obfer- 
‘ vations above MDCCCC Years older than 
* Alexander, yet the proper Authors making; 
blo: x ‘no 
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“no Mention or Ufevof any fuch,; rénders 
“it juflly: fulpected for a Fable: What 
‘the Aigyptzans did in this Matter 1s lefs 
‘evident, no one Obfervation made by 
* them being to be found in their Country- 
*‘ man Ptolemee, excepting. what was done 
“ by the Greeks of Alexandria, under’ GCC 
‘ Years before Chrift.. So that whatever 
‘.was the Learning of thefe: two’ ancient 
‘ Nations, as to the: Motions of the Stars, 
‘it feems to. have been chiefly Theorical : 
“and I will not deny but fome of them 
* might very Jong fince be apprized.of the 
* Sun’s'being the Centre of our Syftem , 
“for fuch was the Doctrine of Pythagoras 
‘and Philolaus, and {ome others who were 

‘faid to have travelled into thefe Parts. . 
‘ from hence it'may appear, That the 
* Greeks were the firft Practical A ftrono- 
‘mers, who endeavoured in earneft to 

“ make themfelves Mafters of the Science, 

‘and to whom we owe all the old Obfer- 
‘vations of the Planets, and of the Equi- 
“noxes and Tropics: Thales was the:firtt © 
‘that could predict an Eclipfe in°Greece, 
‘not DCG Years before Chrz/?, and without 
“doubt it was-buta rude Account he had 
“of the Motions; and “twas Afipparchus 
“who made the firft Catalogue of the 
* Fix’d-Stars, not above GL Years before 
* Chrift-; without which Catalogue ete 
-  * could 
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* could. be Hearce fuch.a Science as.A/to- 
“nomy; atid its to the Subtilty-and Dilt- 
* senct of that great,Author that the World 
was, beholding, forall its Aftronomy, for 
above :MD Years, All that Ptolemee did 
in his Sy#taxis, was no thore but.a bare 
‘ Tranfeription, of sthe , Dheoties, of <2zp- 
© paréhus,, with, fome little, Emendation of 
« the Periodical: Motions, after. about 6CG 
© Years Interval ;.and this Book.of #to- 
« Jemee’s was, without Difpute, the urmett 
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‘ Perfection of .the Ancient Aftronoitiy, . 


“nor was there any thing in any, Nation 
‘ before it comparable thereto. ;.forwhich 
© Reafon, all the other . Authors. thereof 
‘ were. difregarded ‘arid, loft; anid: among 
* them, /Zipparchus humtelf.... Nor. did. Po- 
* fterity dare to alter the Theories delivered 
“by Ptolemee, though ducceflively, Alba- 
* regnius and the Arabs, and after them the 
‘ Spanifo- Aftronomers undet;:a/phonfus; 
* endeavoured to amerid the Errors they 
“obferved in their Computationss:;.But 
* their Labours were fruitle(s, whilfk from 
* the Defects of their Principles, it wa’ 
*impoflible to reconcile the Moon’s Mo- 
* tion within a’ Degree, nor the Planets; 
* Mars and Mercury, to a muchi greater 
fipdotios whit ad diiw. oo p7 
* Now iti this-Science to compare the 
‘ Aticients with the Modenns, andfomiake 
¥Y 4. * a Paral 
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* 9 \Patallel'as jut ds may’ be, 1 oppofe the 


“Noble 7ycho Brahe, or Fevelius to ‘Hip- 
* parchus, ‘and fobn Kepler to Claudius Pto- 
* lemee ; and 1 fuppofe):no' one acquain- — 
“ted with the Stars, will doubt; /That the 


“ Catalogue of’ the Fix’d-Stars! made ‘by 


* Tycho Brahe, about 'C' Years fince; ‘does, 
“beyond Competition; far ‘excell that’ of 
* Elipparchus, being commonly” true°to a 


* Minute or two,' when the‘other, many 


“times, fails half'a Degree, both in Lon- 
“ gitude and ‘Latitude’;'and ‘this is*the 
“fairlier carried, for that it- was. as ‘eafie 


“ for Eiipparchas to obferve the Fix'd:Stars, 
“as for Zycho or Flevelius, had he’ made 


“ Ufe of the fame Induftry and Inftruments, 
* the. Zelefcope,, wherewith we now ‘ob- 


* ferve-to the utmoft poffible Nicety, *be- 
“ing equally unknown to Zycho as to Lip- 


“parchus, and not ufed by Aevelzus.’ But 
“ what may juftly be expected from Mon- 


* fieur'Caffini, and Mr. Flamffeed, in this 


““Matter, does yet further advance in Pre- 


cifenefs, ‘as not capable to err halfa’Mi- 


(q) P. $7 


‘snute, though made'twith Inftruments 
£09) of the Production of Grefham: As to 
“the ‘other Comparifon. between’ Kepler 
Svand. Prolemee; J queftion not but: all 


-f that can judge, will be fully convinced 
“thatothecHy pothefis: of! Eccentrics, and 
* Epicycles: intsoducéd by» the Ancients 


© only 
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* only to, reprefent the Motions,.and that 
“but: courfly toa,;, with the. Opinion of 
* Piolemee himfelf, thereon, that, the Na- 

‘ tural, Motions were otherwife performed ; 

"ought not to be valued againft thar ele. 

“ gant. ‘Theory of the: Planetary, Motions,’ 

‘ firft invented by. the acute ‘Diligence. of 
; Kepler; and now lately demonftrated by 

"that: excellent; .Geometer Mr,, Newton, 

‘ viz. Zhat all the Planets move in Elliptic: 
‘ Orbs about the Sun, .at whofe Center, a 

* placed in one. Focus ofthe Ellipfe, they: 
 deferibe Equal. Area's. in Equal, Times. 

‘This, as it is the neceflary. Refult of the 
‘Laws. of. Motion, and. Gravity, is, alfo 
; "found. rigoroutly. . to. an(wer to all thao 

“is obferved, in the Motions ; fo that the 
; ‘ Moderns may, with, as: much ‘Reaform 

“as in. any. other. Science, whatfoever; 

* value themfelves , on their having Im; 

“proved, Thad almoft faid. Perfected, this 

“of Aftronomy. 

Optical. Inftr uments. have been. fo eri 
wera?) in the {iltanesment of Affronomy, 
W ee ai Properties. ou ne next. to be cons 

fidered. .. Here alfo I muft own. my. Obli- 
gation to Mr.Afadey; for this following Acs 
count of what the Ancients have done t in 
them, and how muchuthey have. been. out- 
ag by Modern Mathematicians : .»,... 
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* J fuppofe there are few fo thorough. 
¢ paced Fautors of “Antiquity, aS 'to brag 
©-much of their SKI", ° either in Optics or 
‘<Pioptrics. “Their' Want of Optics appears 
in their want of Authors treating there- 
‘on: and yet much better intheir want of 
6 Ordonnance (as itis called) ‘in their Pain- 
‘tings, and Baffe Relfev's;°as‘has been ‘al 
‘ready faid in its proper place. - And ‘as to 
© Pioptrits, though: fome of the Ancients 
“mention Refrattion, as*a natural Effect of 
©Tranfparent Medin ; yet Des Carres was 
‘ che firft who, in this Age, ‘has difcovéred 
‘the Laws of Refraction, and brought Diop- 
“trics toca Science. “ And‘the’ Invention of 
© Felefcopes and Microftopes, which mutt be 
“wholly allowed to this:‘Century;~ has re- 
© ceived no fmall Improvements front the 
* Study and Charge of Sir Paul Nezle, and. 
© fome other Members of Grefbam. And 'thefe 
“are fuch Inftruments of real Knowledge, 
* that. though we wiull allow the Ancients 
‘to have-done all’ that great Gewiz, with 
“due Application, could arrive ats yet, for 
“want ot them, ‘their Philofophical Argu- 
“mentation could:not come up to the pre- 
“ent Pitch';’ not being able to fathom the 
“boundlefs Depths of the Heavens, nor to 
Sonvavel the Marie of Nature, without 
“the Wffiftance of the Glaffes we are now 
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CHAP. XXV. 
| Of Ancient and Modern Mujic. 


S TR WilliamTemple having affured us, 


(r), that zt zs agreed by the Learned, (+) p, 4s, 


that the Science of Mulic, fo admired 6b 
the Ancients, is wholly loft in the World : 
And that what we have now, is made up of 
certain Notes that fell into the Fancy of a 
poor Friar,in chanting his Mattins : tt may 
feem improper''to {peak of Mufic here, 
‘which ‘ought rather to have been ranked 
amongf{t thofe Sciences wherein the Mo- 
derns have, upon a ftriét Enquiry, been 
found to have been out-done by the An- 
cients. I havechofen, however, to {peak 
of it in this Place, for thefe following 
Reafons, | 
(1.) That whereas all Modern Mathe- 
maticians have paid’ a mighty Deference 
to the Ancients, and have not only ufed 
the Names of Archimedes, Apollonius, Dio- 
phantus, and the other Ancient Mathema- 
ticians with great Refpect ; but have alfo 
acknowledged, that what further Advance- 
ments have fince been’ made, are, in -a 
eid manner, 
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manner, wholly owing to the firft Rudi- 
ments, formerly taught: Modern Mufi- 
cians have rarely. made ufe.of the Writings 
ot Ariftoxenus, Ptolemee, and the reft of 
the. Ancient Mafters in that Art; and, 
of thofe that have ftudied them, very 
few, unlefs their Editors, have con- 
felled that they could underftand them; 
and. others have laid . them afide;” as 
ufelefs for their .Purpofe.; fo. that it 
is very probable, many excellent. Com- 
pofers. have fcarce..ever.. heard: of. their 
Names. , CAL 
—(2.) Mafe has fill, and always will 
have very lafting Charms. . Wherefore, 
fince the Moderns, have ufed. their ut- 
moft Diligence to. improve. whatfoever 
-was improvable in the Writings of all 
forts. of Ancient Authors, upon’ other 
equally difficult, and very often not fo 
delightful Subjects, one can hardly ima- 
pine but that the World would, long 
ere now, have heard fomething more 
-demonttrably proved of. the Compara- 
tive Perteétion of Ancient Mufic, with 
large Harangues in the Commendation 
of the refpective. Inventors, if their Me- 
-mory had. been..preferved,. than _ barely 
an- Account of the fabulous’ Stories of 
‘Orpheus or Amphion, which either have 
hiige™) # ae no 
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no-Foundation at all, or as Horace of old 


underftood them (s), are al- 
legorically to be: interpreted 
of their reducing a Wild and 
Salvage People into Order 
and Regularity... But: this is 
not urged againft Sir William 
Temple, who is not convinced 


(s) Silveftves homines » fa 
cer interpré(que Deovum, 
Cadibus ¢ vittu feds dem 
terruit Orpheus : P 
Dictus ob hoc lenire Tigres, 
_rabidofque Leones. 
Didtus ¢y Amphion, Thee 
‘bane conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere fono Teftudis 


of the Extent of Modern In- » + nis, ds prece blandi, 
duftry, Sagacity and: Curio- Ducere quo vellet. 
Art. Poet.) 


fity; though to. other Ad- 
mirers of Ancient Mufic, who, iBoR Hear- 
fay, believe it to be more Perfect than the 
Modern, and yet are, for other Reafons, 
{ficiently convinced of the. unwearied 
Diligence, and, anfwerable Succefs of the 
Modern Learned, in retrieving and im- 
proving, other Parts. of Ancient. Know- 
| ledge, it will not appear inconfiderable. 
€ 3.) Mufte is a Phyfico-Mathematical 
Science, built upon fixed Rules, and 
{tated Proportions ; which,-.one would 
think, might:have been as well. improved 
upon the old Foundations, as upon new 
ones, fince the Grounds of Mufic have al- 
ways been the fame: And Guido's Scale, 
as Dr. Wadis affures us, is the fame for 
Subftance with the Dzagramma Veterum. 
(4.) The Ancients had not, in the 
Opinion of feveral whore Judges of the 
Matter, fo many Gradations of Half-Notes 
and 
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and Quarter-Notes between the Whole 


ones, as are now ufed ; which mutt. of 
neceflity introduce an unfpea kable Variety 
into Modern Mu/tc, more! than could’ for- 
merly be had : Becaufe it is in Notes, as 
it is in Numbers ; the. more there are: of 
them, the more varioufly they ye “a 
combined together. 

(.) Exceflive Commendations can fi ig- 
nifte nothing here ; becaufe every Man 
gives the higheft Applaules tothe Per- — 
tecteft thing he ever faw or heard, of 
any kind: And if he is ‘not capable of 
Inventing in any ‘particular Art’ him- 
felf, he can’ form no’ clear Idea of ‘it,’ be- 
yond what himfelf was'then affected with, 
when he firft heard thofe difcourfe of it, 
who pretended to be jhepes of every thing 
relating to it. , 

( 6.) Je‘is very probables that-the An- 


cient Mafic had all that’ which fill: moft 


affects common Hearets. ‘The generality 
of Auditors are moved with an exeellent 
Voice, are pleafed when ‘Time is exattly 
kept, and love to hear an Inftrument 
played true to a fine Voice, when the 
one does’ ‘not fo far drown the. other, 
but that they can readily underftand what 
is fung, and can, without previous Skill, 
perceive ‘that the-‘one exactly anfwers the 
other throughout ; and their Paffions will 

, Prax tbe 
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be effectually moved with {prightly or 
lamentable Compofitions: Jn all which 
Things the Ancients, probably, were very 
perfect. To fuch Men, many of our 
Modern Compofitions, where feveral Parts 
are {ung or played at the fame time, would 
feem confufed, intricate and unpleafant : 
Though ‘in’ thofe Cafés, the greater this 
{féeming Confufion ts, the more. Pleafure 
does the Skilful Hearer take, in unravel- 
ling every feveral Part, and’ in’ obferving 
how artfuily thofe feemingly difagreeing 
Tones join, like true-cut Tallies, one 
within another, ‘to make up that united 
Concord, which very often gives little 
Satisfaction to common Ears ; though in 
fuch fort of Compofitions it is, that the 
Excellency of Modern Mufic chiefly con- 
fifts.- For, in‘“making a. Judgment of 
Mufic, itis much the fame thing as it is in 
making a Judgment of Pictures. A great 
Judge in Pazmting, does not gaze upon 
an exquifite Piece, fo much to raife his 
Paflions, as to inform his Judgment, as 
to approve, orto find fault : His Eye runs 
over every Part, to find out every Ex- 
cellency ; and his Pleafure lies in the 
Reflex At of his Mind, when he knows 
that he can judicioufly tell where every 
Beauty lies, or where the Defects are 
difcernible ; Which an ordinary SpeCtator 

would 
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would never find out... The chiefeft thing 
which this Man minds, is the Story ; and 
if that is lively reprefented, if the Figures 
do not laugh when they fhould weep, : or. 
weep when, they, fhould appear pleafed, 
he is fatisfied, if there are no obvious Faults 
committed any where elfe: And this; 
perhaps, equally well, if the Piece be 
drawn by, Raphael, as by an ordinary 
Mafter, whois juft able to make things 
look like Life. So likewife in Mufc ; 
He that hears a xumerous Song, fet to a 
very moving Tune, exquifitely fung to a 
{weet Inftrument,., will find his Paffians 
raifed, whilft his Underftanding, poffibly, 
may have little or no fhare in the Bufinefs. 
He {carce knows, perhaps, the Names of 
the Notes, and fo can be affected, only 
withan Harmony, of which. he can render 
no Account. To this Man, what is intri- 
cate, appears confufed.; and therefore. he 
can make.no Judgment of the true Excel- 
lency of thofe Things, which feem fiddling 
to him only, for want of Skill in Mufic. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Skill or Ig- 
norance of the Compofer, ferve rather to 
entertain. the Underftanding, than to gra- 
tifie the Paffions of a skilful Mafter, whofe 
Paffions are then the. moft thoroughly 
raited, when, his Underftanding receives the 
greatelt Satisfaction, eee 

| (7.) It 
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-2(7.) It will be difficult to form’ a juft 
{dea of the Pleafure which the Ancient 
Mufic afforded, unlefs one. reflects upon 
the confeffedly unimitable Sweetneis of 
the Ancient Poetry, the Greek efpecially ; 
which, when fung by clear and {weet 
Voices, in fuch a manner, as that the 
Hearer never loft a Syllable, could fcarce 
fail of producing thofe Emotions of Soul 
which the Poet. intended to raife. And, 
indeed, the great End of Mufic, which 


is to pleafe the Audience, was’anciently, 


perhaps, better: anfwered than now. ; 
though a Modern Mafter would then 
have been dif-fatisfied, becaufe fuch Con- 
forts as the Ancient Symphonies proper- 
ly were, in. which: feveral Inftruments, 
and perhaps Voices, play’d and fung the 
fame Part together,'cannot difcover the 
Extent and Perfection of the Art, which 
here only is to be confidered, fo much 
as the Compofitions of our Modern 
Opera's. | 

From all this' it'‘may, perhaps, be not 
unreafonable to conclude, that though 


(¢) thofe Charms of Mufic, by which Men (1) P. 4s, 


and Beafts, Fifhes; Fowls and Serpents, 
were fo frequently enchanted, and their very 
Natures changed, be really and . irreco- 
verably loft, if ever they were had ; 
yet the Art of Mufic, that is to fay, 
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of Singing, and Playing upon: Harmo- 
nious Inftruments, is, in it felf, much a 
perfecter thing, though perhaps not much 
pleafanter. to an unskilful Audience, than 
it ever was amongft the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans. | 


Seo _ 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of Ancient and , Modern Phyfic 
and Surgery. 


Fter thefe Mathematical Sciences, it 
is. convenient to go to thofe which 
are more properly Phyfcal, and in our 
Language alone peculiarly fo called. What 
thefe want in Certainty, they make up 
in Ufefulnefs+ For, if Life and Health 
be the greateft good Things which we 
can enjoy here, a Conjectural Knowledge, 
that may but fometimes give us Relief 
when thofe are in danger, is much miore 
valuable than a certain Knowledge -of 
other Things, which can only employ 
the Underftanding, or furnifli.us with 
fuch Conveniencies as. may» be. {pared 
fince we fee that feveral, Nations,which 
never had them, lived happily, and did 
great Things in the World, - | 
Before 
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Before I begin my Comparifon between 
Ancient and Modern Skill in Phyfc, it may 
be neceflary to ftate the Difference be- 
tween an Empiric andia Rational Phyfician ; 
and toenquire how far a Rational Phyfician 
may reafon right, as to what relates to 
the Curing of his Patient’s. Diftemper, 
though his general Hypothefes be wrong, 
and his Theories, in themfelves iconfider'd, 
infufficient. An Empiric is properly he 
who, without confidering the Conttitu- 
tion of his Patient, the Symptoms of his 
Difeafe, or thofe Circumftances of his 
Cafe which arife from Outward <Acci« 
dents, adminifters fuch Phyfc as has for- 
merly done good to fome Body elfe that 
was tormented with:an Ilnefs which was 
called by the fame Name with this that 
his Patient now labours under:> A Ra- 
tional Phyfician is he who critically en- 
quires into the Conftitution, and peculiar 
Accidents of Life, of the Perfon to whom 
he isto admimifter ; who weighs all the 
known Virtues of the Medicines. which 
may be thought proper to the Cafe in 
hand ; who balances all the Symptoms, 
and, from paft Obfervations, finds which 
have been fatal, and which fafe ; which 
arife from Outward Accidents, and which 
from the Difeafe it felf ; and who thence. 
collects which ought fooneft to be re- 

| moved, 
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moved, and which may be neglected, and 
thereupon. prefcribes accordingly. 
Now it is evident; that: fuch a Man's 
Prefcriptions may ‘be very. valuable, be- 
caufe they are founded upon repeated Ob- 
fervations of the Pheaomena of Difeafes. 
And he may form Secondary Theories, 
which, like Prolemee's Eccentrics and Epi- 
cycles, fhall be good Guides to Practice ; 
not by giving a certain Infight into the 
firft Caufes; and feveral Steps, by which 
the Difeafe firft began, and was afterwards 
-earried on ; but by enabling the Phyfi- 
eian to make lucky Conjectures at proper 
Courfes, and fit Medicines, whereby to 
relieve’ or cure his Patient. And herein 
he may be equally fuccefsful, whether he 
refolves every thing into Hot or Cold, 
Moift or Dry; into Acids,: or Alkalz’s ; 
into Salt, Sulphur, or Mercury ; or into 
any thing elfe. He does not know, for 
Inftance, that Spittle, Bile, and the Pan- 
creatic Juice, are the main Inftruments of 
Digeftion ; yet he fees that his Patient ~ 
digefts his Meat with great Difficulty: | 
He is fure that, as long as that lafts,. the 
fick Man cannot have a good: Habit of 
Body : He finds that the Diftemper. arifes 
fometimes, though not always, from 
a Vifible Caufe; and he: has tried the 
Goodnefs of fuch and {uch Medicines, in 
bare: feemingly 
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feemingly parallel Cafes. He may be able 
therefore to give very excellent Advice, 
though he cannot, perhaps, dive into the 
Original and Caufes of the Diftemper fo 
well as another Man; who having greater 
Anatomical Helps, arid being accuftomed 
to reafofi upon more certain Phyfiological 
Principles, has made a ftrict Enquiry into 
that particular Cafe: And fo by confe- 
quence, tho’ he cannot be faid to know fo 
much of the Nature of the Difeafe as that 
other Man ; yet, perhaps, their Method 
of Practice, notwithftanding the great 
Difparity of each others Knowledge, shall 
be, in the main, the fame. 

Though all this feems certain, yet, in 
the Argument before us, it is not an eafie 
thing to ftate the Queftion fo equally, as 
to fatisfie all contending Sides. He that 
looks into the Writings of the generality 
of the Rational Phyficians, as they called 
themfelves, by way of Eminence; that 
is to fay, of thofe who, about an Hundred 
Years ago, fet up Hippocrates and Galez, 
for the Parents and Perfecters of Medi- 
cinal Knowledge, will find, throughout all 
their Writings, great Contempt of every 
thing that is not plainly deducible from 
thofe Texts. On the other hand, If he 
dips into the Books of the Chymical Phi- 
lofophers, he will meet with equal igen 
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RefleStions ‘upon 
of thofe Books and Methods, which they, 
in Derifion, have called.Galenical...And 
yet it is evident, that Practifing Phyfi- 
cians of both Parties, have often wrought 
extraordinary Cures by ther own Me- 
thods. . So that there feems to have been 
equal Injuftice on all hands, in, excluding 
all Methods of Cure not, built upon their 
own Principles. Here therefore, without 
being pofitive in a Difpute, about . which 
the Parties concerned .are not themfelves 
agreed, I fhall only. offer thefe few Things: 
(x.) That if the Greatnefs of any one 
particular Genius were all that, was, to be 
look’d after, A/ippocrates alone feems to 
have been the Man, whofe Affertions in 
the Practical Part of Phyfic might be 
blindly received: For He, without the | 
Help of any great Affiflances, that we | 
know of, did that, which, if it were full | 
to do, would feem fufficient to: employ — 
the united Force of more than one Age: — 
He was {crupuloufly Exa& in Diftinguifh- | 
ing Difeafes, in Obferving the proper > 
Symptoms of each, and taking Notice 
of their Duration, thereby to, make. a 
Judgment how far they might be efteemed 
dangerous, and how. far fafe. Herein his 
particular: Excellency feems to-have lain; _ 
and this, in the Order of Knowledge, is 
the firft thing that a Rational Phyfcian 

: ought 
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ought to make himfelf Mafter of: Which 
is a fure Argument, that Alzppocrates tho- 
roughly under{tood, what things ‘were ne- 
ceflary for him to ftudy with the greateft 
Care, in order to make his Writings always 


‘ufeful to Pofterity. ( 2.) That,in the Op.-. 
nion of the ableft Judges, the Natural 


tAiftory of Difeafes was as perfectly known, 
and.they were as accurately diftinguifhed 
by the Ancients, ‘as ever they -have been 
fince:; and confequently, that the Know- 
ledge of the. Appearances; or. Diagnoftics 
(as they call them) of every Diftemper 
common tous and them; is owing to, at 
leaft may be found in the Writings of the 
Ancients ; for this they appeal. to the 
Writings of Areteus, ard Celins Aure- 
lianus, whofe Defcriptions of the Difeafes 
they treat of, are in a manner, perfect : 
The Fragments of Herophilus, and fome 
other ancient Phyficians preferved in Ce- 
lius Aurelianus, thew this not'to have been 
peculiar to him, but common with the 
other great Men of Antiquity. (3.) That, 
fetting afide Chymical Remedies, and fome 
few Drugs brought to us out of the Wef- 
Indies, the Body of the Materia Medica 
now in Ufe, is owing to the Ancients, 
who applied their Remedies with as great 
Skill and Judgment as any Modern Phy- 
ficians whatfoever. But yet; (4) Though 
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Reflections upon 
we fliould allow the Ancient Methods-of 
Practice to have been as perfect, nay, per- 
fecter than thofe now in ufe, which fome 
sreat Men have eagerly contended for ; 
yet it does not follow, that the whole 


‘Compafs of their Profeffion was fo well 


underftood by the Ancierits as it is now’; 
becaufe it is abfolutely impoffible to form 
juft Theories of all Difeafes, fo as to lay 
down the perfecteft Methods of Cure 
potfible,; which fhall be adapted to all 
Perfons, in all Circumftances; till Ana- 
tomy andPhyfiology are perfectly known; 


and by ¢onfequence, later Theories will | 


always be more eftimable, as they are — 


raifed upon newer Difcoveries in Anatomy 


and Phyfiology : Sothat we may be fure 
‘no Ancient Theories can be fo excellent, | 
‘as fome of thofe which have been devifed | 
by Modern Philofophers. ( 5.) That if | 
the Addition of every new Medicine | 
tbe an ufeful Acceffion to the Body of 
Phyfic, then a new Method of Preparing — 


known Medicines ; of making thofe things 


. profitable and noble Remedies, which be- 


fore were dreaded as Poyfons, or laid by 


‘as avfelefs ; and of trying {uch Experiments _ 


upon Bodies yet unexamined,: as willfoon 


‘and certainly difcover fome of: their moft 


principal Virtues, muft be of unfpeakable 


“Advantage, and make the Knowledge of 


thofe 
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thofe who poflefS fuch a Method juftly 
more valuable than that of thofe who 
want it. But this relates more. particu- 
larly to. Chymiftry, of which enough has 
been faid already. (6.) That. if the Pra- 
ctice of proper Judges be a reafonable 
Prejudice for or againft any thing, then 
this Science has received vaft Improve- 
ments of late Years: For.now the gene- 


rality of Phyficians acquiefce in Modern, 


Theories, or, which in the prefent Dif- 
pute is all one, advance new ones upon 
Anatomical and. Phyfical Principles, pur- 
fuant to thofe Difcoveries which have 
been Jately made. In their Practice, they 
mix Galenical and .Chymical Medicines to- 
sether. They own, that Galenical Ways 
of Preparing Drugs, anciently made ufe 
of in the Pra¢tice of Phyfc, are, in many 
Cafes, not fo valuable as Chymical ones. 
In fhort, though they pay a due Refpe& 
to the Writings of the Ancients, and in 
thofe things where they find by their 
own Experience that the Ancient Obfer- 


vations hold, follow: their Directions ; 


yet their conftant Language, and as con- 
ftant Practice, whenfoever one oppofes 
Ancient Authorities to them, is, Zhat the 
Ancients did very well for their Time; but 
that Experience, and further Light, has 
taught them better Things. This, 1 mutt 
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needs own, has very’ great Weight with 
mé, who am apt, ceteris paribus, to” be- 
lieve every Man in his own Way-}' Phy- 
ficians efpecially, becaufe ‘their Science ‘is’ 
entirely got by along Series’ of repeated 
Experiments and Obfervations : So. that: 
it feems to be almoft impoffible, but that, 
ifr all fuch Cafes, where Men’have the’ 
Affiftance’ of ‘former Light, ahd ‘where 
the Subje&t ‘upon’ which they employ 
theit Pains wanted a great «deal “of that 
Perfection; which thofe that ftudy it have 
an Idea of, as ftill wanting, and can only 
be attained by a lonper-Experierice, fuc- 
ceflive Ages muft make great Additions 
to the former Stock. oF That though 
the noble Difcoveries of thefe’ latter: Ages, 
might, poffibly, be found*in Azzppocrates, 
Ariftotle and Galen ;_ yet, fince no Inter- 
préters ‘could ever ‘find ‘them there, till 
they were a€tually’ difcovered anew by 
Modern Phyficians, who followed, Nature’ 
only as their Guide, thefe late Difcoverers 
have'as juft Right to the Glory due: to 
fuch “Difcoveries, as the Ancients could 
poflibly have : ‘They both copied after the 
famé ‘Original ; they both decyphered the 
fame Characters, that before were unintel- 
ligible*;" not by ‘reading Books, but by 
trying Experiments, and making Obferva- 
tions, And therefore, Vander Linden, 

el Almeloveen, 
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Almeloveen, and the reft of the Bigots for 
the Ancients, deal very unjuftly, when 
they cry out, upon the Sight of any 
New Difcovery, his Hippocrates knew ; 
This ‘Arifotle taught. Could thefe Men 
have made thefe Difcoveries by itu- 
dying thofé Ancient Authors, without 
the -Affiftance of Dr. Harvey, Afellius, 
Pecquet, Malpiehius, or the reft? This 
would hold, in cafe the Circulation of 
the. Blood, the Chyle-Veffels, Lympheducts, 
and ‘the other great Difcoveries: in Ana- 
tomy, had* really been in the Ancients. 
That they are not, [hope [ have proved 
already.. To, which I fhall only add, 
That former Commentators wanted nei- 
ther Greek, nor Skill ; and had fuch Things 
been in their Writings, they would infal- 
libly have found them there. 

{tis eafie now to tell what Acquifitions 
have been made fince Ga/en’s Days. When 
Fitppocrates lived, Anatomy was a rude, 
imperfect Thing : It has fince been grow- 
ing, and the Theories of all Difeafes have 
been proportionably more compleat. Chy- 
mifiry has been introduced into Phyfte ; 
thereby the Materia Medica has been en- 
Jarged by fome as noble Medicines as any 
the Ancients were acquainted with ; the 
Naufeoufnefs of many Medicines has been 
removed ; and they have been made lefs 
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RefleGtions upon 


clogging, and more efficacious, fince they 
may be taken in leffer Quantities, and in 
more pleafant Vehicles ; to as good, if 
not better purpofe than before. Botanies 
have been unfpeakably. enlarged ; and 
thereby alfo the Difpenfatories have been 
ftocked with. fome. excellent Remedies, 
that the Old World knew nothing of. 
If thefe Particulars be rightly ftated,. as 
they feem to be, they will go very. far 
to decide the Queftion: And fo I fhalt 
leave it, without determining any thing 
pofitively about it. So much’ for that 
part of Medicine which in our Language 
is peculiarly call’d Phyfic. Surgery comes 
next tobe eileen ; which though at 
prefent it be looked upon. as inferior to 
Phyftc, yet it was much the ancienteft, 
and is ftill the certaineft part of Medicine. 
For here the Eye directs the Surgeon how 
he fhall proceed, .and if he knows. but 
the Virtue of his Medicines, and how 
to apply them, he can, generally {peaking, 
tell whether his Patient be curable or not. 
Anciently, this was only a Branch of the 
Phyfician's. Work ; and the Old Phyfictans 
in the Heroical Times, 4/culapius, Chiron, 
Machaon, and. the reft, were little more 
than Sargeons, that could apply a Plaifter, 
and. cure a Green Wound. — Nay, after 
Learning had emboldened Men to reafon 

upon 
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upon the Caufes of Difeafes, whofe Ort 
ginal was not vifible to the naked Eye, 
and to try whether Inward. Remedies 
would not cure them, Surgery was con- 


ftantly treated of by Phy/icians, as a Part | 


of their Profeffion. Cel/us alone will con- 


vince every Man of the Truth of this 


Propofition. : 
But how they. treated of it, I durft 
not adventure to aflert; tho’ the Public 


will thank me for leaving it untouch’d, 


fince that eminently Learned Surgeon, 
Mr, Charles Rmick who is fo great an 
Honour to his Profeflion, has done me 
the favour to communicate this following 
Paper, which 1 fhall fubjoin in his own 
words ; et et | 

* If we enquire into the Improvements 
‘which have been made by the Moderns 
‘in Surgery, we fhall be forced to confefs, 


“that we have fo little reafon to value 


‘ our felves beyond the Ancients, or to 
“be tempted to contemn them, as the 
* fafhion is among thofe who know little, 


“and have read nothing, that we cannot 


“ give ftronger or more convincing Proofs 
“of our own Ignorance, as well as our 
‘Pride. Ido not pretend that the Mo- 
“derns have not. at all contributed to- 
“wards the Improvement of Surgery ; 
“that were both abfurd and injurious, and 
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“would argue as much Folly as that which 
“Tam reproaching : but that which lam 
* contefting ‘for, is, That it confifts ta- 
-“ther in refining and ‘dreffing up the Jn- 
“ventions of the Ancients, and fetting 
“‘them'in a’ better ight,’ than in*adding 
“many important ones of ourown. Whe- 
‘ ther it be, that the Art of Healing -Ex- 
“ternal Hurts, being principally ‘the Sub- 
* jet of our Senfes, was earlier f{tudied, 
“and therefore capable of being fooner 
“brought to a~greater degree of Perfe- 
* ction, than the other Branch of Medi- 
* cine ; or, that the majority of the meer 
* Profeflors having been, for fome Ages, illi- 
* terate ‘and Empirical, it hath not been 
* advane’d and cultivated fo as it might 

“have been, had they~ been better qua- 
“lifted than they generally were, and do | 
“yet, for the greateft part continue to 
‘be: For a Teftimony of which, that 
“exceeding Paucity of good Writers which 
“occurr in Surgery, when compar'd with 
*'thofe 1n moft of the other learned Arts — 
“and Sciences, is, in my Opinion fuffi- 
‘cient ; and yet, were they fewer, ‘twould, 
“in the Judgment of thefe Sczo/z, be no 
“great detriment to the Art. For the 
“Folly of which Affertion, the beft Ex- 
* cufe that can be made, feems to be, that 
*pecaufe fome Methods ‘of dure 
* both 
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| “both in Phyfic and “Surgery, which are 
, incommunicable, to which every Man 
, muft-be directed by, his own Judgment, 
and ‘Natural Sagacity, not being to be 
“found in ‘thofé Authors whom thefe 
* opinionated Practitioners have., had the 
* luck” to confult:,, ‘they are led .imme- 
_ “diately ‘to defpife all Reading, as ufelefs 
“and uninftructive. ;. efpecially that of the 
“Ancients, who do not generally, I con- 
*“fefs, write to Novitiates and Fools, or 
“to tholé who will be always fuch. 

* But.whoever hath been converfant, in 
‘their Writings, and hath the Opportu- 
“nity and. Capacity of Comparing and 
* Judging ‘from his own Experience, will 
* readily confefs, that one. thing which 
* does nota little recommend the Reading 
“of. them beyond. moft ‘of the Moderns, 
“is, that they. are. more accurate_in de- 
*feribing the Pathoguomonics, and more juft 
“and nice in diftinguifhing the Species of 
‘Tumors and Ulcers, than our more re- 
* fined Moderns‘are, « 

* Tf this Age hath par’d away any rude 
"and. fuperfluous Methods of Practice, as 
“it mutt be confeffed they have, it cannot 
“be demonftrated that they were all dee 
*rivd from theAncients, but-were in a 
* sréat meafure introduc d by ignorant and 
* barbarous Profeffors of a much later date. 

‘ There 
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© There is no queftion but, that the 
* principal Improvements which have thefe 
“Jatter Ages been made in Surgery, are 
‘ owing chiefly to the Difcoveries. which 
; ‘ have ‘been made j in Anatomy, by which 
“we are better enabled-to folve many of 
‘thofe Phenomena which were before. 
‘ inexplicable, or expldined amifs ; the 
* moft important part, in the mean while 
“(I mean, the Art of Healing, to which 
"all the others ought to. be fubfervient ) 
“ remaining very little better than the An- 
* cients left it, 
‘As an ‘unconteftable Brack of ‘hag. j 
‘ fay, T appeal. to all thofe Bodies. of 
“Surgery which. have been hitherto pub- 
< lifhed by the moft Learned andCelebra- 
‘ted of the Moderns, being all manifeftly 
‘'Tranfcripts from one another, and the 
“beft“of them from the Ancients. But 
“ this may indeed ‘be faid in Defence of the 
“Moderns in this Particular, That even 
“ Tran(cribing is not their Invention, tho’ 
“it be their Practice ; for Etius and 4¢7- 
“ neta have borrow’d. not a little of what 
“they have, from Galen ; and Marcellus 
* Empiricus. more grofly from Scribonius 
“ Largus, without fo much as remembring 
“his. Name among the reft of thofe Au- 
" thors to whom he was lefs beholden. 
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* Among all’ the Syftematical Wri- 
“ters; I think there'are very few who re- 
*fufe the Preference to Hieron Fabricius 
* ab Aquapendente, as a Perfon of unque- 
“ftioned Learning and Judgment ; and 
* yet is not he afham’d to let his Readers 
‘know, that Celfus among the Latins 
‘( who, he tells us, is Mirabilis in Om- 
‘ nibus, and advifes, in Hforace’s words, 
© Nocturna verfare manu, verfare diurna,) 
* Paulus Aégineta among the Greeks, and 
€ Albucafis among the Arabians (whom 
‘Tam unwilling to place among the 
* Moderns, being in the number of thofe 
“whom our Modern Judges reject, either 
“ becaufe they never read him, or becaufe 
“ he had the misfortune to live DC Years 
*fince ) are the Triumvirate to whom he 
‘ principally ftands indebted, for the Af 
* fiftance he received from them, in com- 
* pofing his excellent Book. 

* But how many Operations are there 
“now in ufe, which were unknown to 
“the Ancients? I fear, that upon a due 
* Enquiry, there would be more ufeful 
“ones found to be omitted or difcon- 
* tinued, than to have been invented by 
‘us. But to defcend a little to Particu- 
“ jars, that we may, without Prejudice 
‘ or Partiality, be enabled to determine 
* whether the Ancients are indeed fo con- 
* temtible, 
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ReficEtions upon... 
‘ temtible, and their Writings fo. nfelefs; 
“ as fome. would reprefent them.. ; Cutting 
« for the Stone ( to, begin. wath that. ). was 
“unqueftionably theirs, andthe man- 
“ner accurately defcribed .by Celfus, and 
‘ others ; and yet, that no Perfon or, Age 
‘ may be defrauded. of the Glory they de- 
“ferve, where we can do them right, we 
‘ muft confefs, that that way of perform- 
‘ing it which in moft Cafesis preferrible, 
‘ and in fome only practicable, which by | 
‘ Authors is ftyl’d Maguus Apparatus, the — 
‘High Operation, or Cutting upon. the 
‘ Staff, was invented by one Fobannes de 
© Romanis of Cremona, who flourifht at 
‘ Rome, about the Year MDXX.. The 
* Manner of the Operation, and the In- 
‘ ftruments neceflary, were firft defcribed 
‘and publifh’d by his Scholar Mardauus 
© Sanctus Barolit anus, at Venice, in MDX&XV- 
© The Ufe of the Modiolus, in Opening the 
* Skull, was likewife theirs ; our Country- 
‘man Woodall only mending, the Inftru- 
‘ ment, by making that taper, which was ~ 
“before cylindrical, and for that reafon 
‘not altogether fo fecure: The Ale, or 
* Wings, being the Invention of that Great 
“Man Aguapendens, to whom we ftand 
“ obliged for many other ufeful: Inftru- 
* ments. The Paracentefs,in all its kinds, 
‘is theirs: Bardette, indeed, invented an 
: Inftru- 
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*I%nftrument which is fometimes more 
* commodioufly made. ufe of than the An- 
“cient Methods are. Laryngotomy, or the 
“ Opening of the Wind-Pipe in a Quinfey, 
‘ was. practisd by. them; an Operation 
-“fecure and neceflary, however, at this day 
“fo difusd, that it.is almoft become ob- 
‘ folete, either through the Timidity of the 
‘Patient, or Relations, or the Backward- 
© nefs or Ignorance of the Phyfician or 
© Surgeon ; and though 4reteus, P. Aigi- 
“neta, and Calius Anrelianus, feem, from 
“the Authority of Astylus, to difcourfe 
“ doubtfully of it, yet the greateft pare 
of the Ancients, both Greeks and Ara- 
| bians, advife it ; and Galex in particular, 
© from Reafon and Experience, as well as 
‘from the Authority of Afclepzades, juftly 
‘recommends it as the laft Refuge ina 
© Quinfey. Cutting for the Hernia Intefti- 
* valis, with the true Diftincétions and 
* Cures of all the other Species, are ac- 
“curately defcribed by them. They 
“taught us the Cure of the Pzerygion and 
* Gataraét ; they defcrib’d and diftinguifh’d 
“all the Difeafes of the Eyes, ( which 
‘ were not then, as now, to the reproach 
“ of the Age they are, almoft folely in 
‘the Hands of Old Women and Moun- 
‘ tebanks ) as juftly as any of our Modern 
* Oculifis, who, indeed, do little more 
* than 
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-* than tranfcribe from them. Opening an 
© Artery, and the Fugular-Vein, ( pretended 
“to be revived here in England) was no 
‘more fir{t attempted by the Moderns, 
‘than making Ligature in an Aneurifm, 
* which tho’ an Operation of no mighty 
‘ difficulty, was certainly not underftood, 
‘very lately, by Fred. Ruyfch, a confi- 
-* derable Dutch Anatomift, and Profeffor 
“of that and Surgery at Amfteldam, [as 
“may be feen in his Obfervationes Ana- 
* tomico-Chirurgice, Obf. 2. printed in 
* Quarto, at Amftel. MDCXCI.} The Extir- 
< pation of the Tonfils, or Uvula, is not 
“our Invention ; though, indeed, the re- 
“moval of the former by Potential Cau- 
* teries, which we fometimes ufe, when 
* the Patient will not admit Excifion, or 
‘ Fire, feems neither to have been practis'd 
© nor known to the Ancients. The man- 
‘ner of treating the Fiffula Lacrymalis, 
“(a nice and difficult Cure, very often,) 
‘-which we continue at this day; is no 


‘other than what was taught by them, 


‘only the Ufe of the Caxuula for the 
* Cautery feems owing to Fabr. ab Aqua- 
“ pendente. As for the Actual Cautery, 
‘no inconfiderable, however terrible a 
‘ Brarich of Surgery it may feem, though 
* Cofteus,Fienus and Severinus have written 
‘fo amply concerning it, yet from one 
a ‘ fingle 
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_ * fingle Aphorifm:’tis demonftrable, that 
_ * Hippocrates knew its true Ufe as well as 

“Cany-that have finee fucceeded him ; not 
“to mention how. frequent it. is .in the 


’ Writings of all the reft of the Ancients, 


“4nd us’d in many, Cafes, (I do not 


‘doubt’: but with: admirable fuccefs ) 
‘ wherein it is wholly neglected, or not 
‘ underftood by..us... The Cure of the 


* Parices, by Incifion,. {carce talk’d.of in 
“our days, {eems to-have been familiarly 


“ practisd among the Ancients, as.is ma 


* nifeft from Celfus, and Paulus Aigineta ; 


* though fo painful an Operation, that, as 
© Tully [ 2.Tufcul.j and: Plutarch tell us, Ma- 
‘ rius was the firft who in one Leg, under- 
‘went it, ftanding, and. without. being 
“ bound, though he.could not be prevail'd 
* upon to. purchafe with fo much. Torture 
* a Cure in the other: And though P/iny 
*tells:us, that he was wus Hominum, the 
* fingle Inftance ; yet Zu/y affures us, that 
“by his Example, there. were others that 
“fuftain'd it with equal, Refolution and 
‘ Fortitude, And whoever is converfant 
“with thofe obftinate Varicous Ulcers 
“ which we frequently meet with, will 
“-confefs, that for the effecting a Cure, 


“tis abfolutely neceflary, however pain- 
“ful and fuperfluous an Operation fome 


* may efteem it. The Ancients. mention 
| Aa * the 
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‘the Hari and Valgi, and ‘preferibe us 4 
* Method of Curé ;but'the manner ‘of 
‘ their Reduction by the Inftruments now 
“in ufethey knew not, which were the 
‘ _ Invention of Fabricius ab Aquapendente : 
‘as was alfo. that for Extraction of the Po- 
. ~ Dyes, which neverthelefs the Ancients 
* curd as-frequently,: though not fo°com- 
* modiowfly as: our felves. But the Po- 
§ - Uypus ofthe Ear ( aDifeafe indeed which 
“occurrs not fo’ often’ asthe preceding ) 
* feems “fo little’ known ‘to the Moderns, 
_ that the very Mention of any fuch Difeafe 
‘is rarely'to be met: with in any of their 
; _ Writings, yet theCure of it | is not 
“omitted-by ‘the Ancients. They were 
_ perfectly acquainted.and  furnifh’d°with 
“convenient Inftruments for the Redu- 
* Gtion of all the Species of Fractures and 
“ Luxations; and the:Methods of treating 
“ them ‘afterwards ; together with all the : 
* kinds of Sutures at this day in ufe among 
“us, and fome too'that are now loft, at 
“‘leaft fo uncertain, ‘that fome very: learned 
“ Men‘ have thought’ they. employed: not 
“their time amils, in endeavouring to 
“ determine what they* were, and’ to re- 
“cover ‘their Ufe. °° And. though  fome 
“have “contended, ‘that Jfues were un- 
* known to them, the contrary is evident, 
‘ She Celfus, anid Calius Aurelianus , tho’ 
* We 
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‘we muft acknowledge, that the placing 
“and continuing them as now we do, ap- 
‘pears’ not to have been in ufe among 
“them. Nor ‘is the Seton fo extremely 
* Modern, but that Laxfrancus, who liv’d 
“EEC. Years fince, directs its Ufe, and de- 
“ {cribés the manner of Making, (yet men- 
* tions it not as.an Invention of his time,) 
‘though, indeed, till A/i/danus’s his days, 
“it feems to have been always made with 
“the Actual Cautery. 

» There is no doubt but the “Yceg70- 
< aoronia, Jor Cutting the Infant out of 
“the Mother, to preferve both, common- 
“ly calld Partus Cafareus, (not often, 
“if at all practisd among us, though re- 
‘-viv'd by fome of ‘our Neighbours with a 
*fuccefs which ought to provoke the Emu- 
* lation of our Profeflors here) is owing 
“purely to the Felicity of the Moderns of 
“the laft Century. For, not to enter 
“into the Controverfie, whether P/izy, 
“ Nouius or Ifdore were in the right, in 
“aflerting, that the Firft of the Cefars 
“was denominated from his manner of 
_ © Birth; or Probus and Feftus, in affirm- 
“ing, that they werethe C/ones ; whereas 
“the Cafars were only fo called, from 
*their- Hair : Moft certain it is, that 
“ neither Side pretend the Operation to 
* have been done Matre Superfite: Nor 
. Alaa "1s 
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“is there any Evidence, that cutting the 


“ Fetus out of the Womb, and:preferving 


* the Mother, was ever propos d or thought 
* of by the Ancients, whether Greek; Latine 
‘or drabian ; both’ the: Story, and the 
* Reafon of the Name, being to’ be:found 
“only in the Hiftorians and.|Gramma- 


& 


“rians. Who it, was that. firft proposd 


“or prattis'd it, Iconfefs, I am notable 
“to determine : For, Fr. Roffetus, who firft 
“ wrote folemnly and exprefly, -orindeed 
* at all, concerning. it, produces’ feveral 
“ Examples of other. Men’s Experience and 
*.Succefs, before ever he attempted it him- 
“felf. leo oy! 
As for thofe Operations which the Greeks 
 call’d KoacGo ware, or Curtorum Chirurgia, 
* they:amounted to no:more than cutting 
“ the Hair-Lip, or the like, for that'they 
* knew and practis‘d:; and -therefore.it be- 
“comes us to do right, to the Age whofe 
“it was, for the Ditcovery of that which 


“ Gafpar Taliacotius,properly fo calls, and 


* which -himfelf brought to, Perfection ; 


“and (whatever Scruples fome who have 


‘not examin’d the Hiftory, may entertain 
‘ concerning either the Truth or Poffibility 
‘of the Fatt) prattisd with wonderful 


““ Dexterity and Succefs, as may be provd 


‘from Authorities not to be contefted. 
© So that. it is a moft furprifing thing to 
| cay * con= 
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. confider, that few or none fhould have 
_ fince attempted to imitate fo worthy 

and excellent a Pattern, efpecially in an 
“Age wherein fo many deplorable and 
* {candalous Objects do every day feem 
* either to beg or command our Afliftance. 
© But I do not affert him to have been the 
‘ firft Inventor, becaufe it is what I find 
* mentiond, though imperfectly, by Alex. 
© Benediéius, before Zalzacotius was born ; 
“and afterwards, by Vefalius, in his Chi- 


* rurgia Magna, if at leaft that mean Piece 


‘ be his, as we have it publith’d by Bor- 
garutius, which Fabr. Hildanus juaitly 
queftions. There is likewife an Epiftle 

quoted by Steph. Gourmelenus, in his 

* Ars Chirurgica, written from one Calen- 
“ ¢zus to his Friend Orpianus, (who, it feems, 
‘had the misfortune to want a Nofe,) 
siving him an Account, that there was 
one Brauca, a Sicilian, qui didicit nares 
inferere, which Calentius himfelf had feen 
perform’d, and therefore invites him to 

come, with this Encouragement, That 
“he might be fure to return with a Nofe 
“of what fize he pleas’d. Who this Or- 
* planus was, is not material to enquire ; 
“nor can I, I confefs, fay much of this 
* Brauca, (or Branca, as Taliacotius calls 
“him, who feems to know no more of 
“Him or his Hiftory, than what he tran- 
2 Aa 3 * ferib-d 
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‘ fcrib’d' from Gourmelenus ; and Gourme- 
© Tenus. himafelf, no more than-is\exprefsd 
‘in this Epiftle. of Calentzus, which af- 
‘ fords: but little light into the Hiftory ; ) 
“ though it is very probable that he was 
‘ the fame Perfon whom Amér. Parey men- 
“tions to have practisd this way of 
‘ Inoculating Nofes fome Years before his 
‘time in /taly, and gives an Inftance of 
‘a Cadet of the Family a S. Thoano, who 
“being weary. and afhanyd of «a Silver 
“Nofe, applying himfelf to this Ztalian, 
© return’d with one of Flefh, to the Won- 
“der and Satisfaction of all that knew 
‘him. As for this £/ifus Calentius, from 
* whom we have the firft mention, that I 
* can find, of anyfuch Operation, he was 
* Contemporary and: Familiar with Saz- 
* nazarius, and Fov. Pontanus, who men- 
“tions him ; as does alfo Lz/ius Gyraldus, 
“in his Hiftory of she Modern Poets, and 
“tells us, agreeably enough, that he was 
“* Poor, Amorous, and'a Poet ; that he was 
“born at Ampbratta, in Apulia, but liv'd 
“generally at Naples: His Works were 
“printed about MDHI 5 and «afterwards, 
“ his £péfles, among other felect ones, 
“ were: publifh’d by Gib, Coguatus, and 
“ printed by Oporinus; in MDLVIM. > But 
“I muft not omit, among the reft, (what 
* indeed is fo notorious, that no Man, | 


~ fup- 
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‘ fuppofe will deny it, ) “That all the. forts 
¢ of Amputations,as Limbs, and Breafts, ec. 
‘were as familiarly practisd:among the 
‘ Ancients, as any can pretend: they are 
‘among us, if we had:only the Authority 
<of a Poet for it, Zmmedicabile) vulnus 
‘ enfe refcindendum eft. 

‘ The Art of Bandage, or Rowling, 
‘no mean or unneceflary, though neg- 
‘ fected piece of Surgery, and upon which 
‘the French do fo much value themf{elves, 
‘they knew fo well, and had in fuch per- 
« ftion, that we have not pretended to 
‘add much to that excellent and ufeful 
© 'Treatife which Gales hath exprefly writ- 
‘ten upon that Subje&t. And though the 
€ Variety of Inftruments now in ufe may 
‘ fem, in fome meafure, to be juftly chal- 
‘leng’d by the Moderns, every Man ad- 
‘ding as his own Fancy fuggefted, and 
‘ the Neceflity required ; yet by what are 
‘ tranfmitted to us by the Ancients, ‘tis 
€ notorious, that they were neither igno- 
‘rant nor deftitute of thofe which were 
‘ moft neceflary ; and that they had va- 
“riety of others too, may, by what we 
* fee defcrib'd by Orébafius and others, and 
“at this day made ufe of, more cafily be 
‘imagin'd than prov’d, but feems highly 
* probable, 
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* As for Topical Medicines, moft cer- 
‘ tain it is that we are oblig'd to them, for 
‘ inftructing us in the Nature and Proper- 
“ties of almoft all thofe of which we do 
‘at this day form our Applications ; fome 


“€-few excepted, the Productions of Mo- 


* dern Chymiftry, in this or the preceding 
§ Century. pit “ip Ate ‘* 
© And as for general Methods of Cure, 
* many of them have been fo excellently 
‘ well handled by the Ancients, (to: in- 
‘ {tance only’ in. Wounds of the Head ) 
‘that feveral of the Moderns who‘have 
* written moft- judicioufly upon: them, 
“have been of Opinion, that they could 
* not ferve and oblige Pofterity « better, 
* than by Commenting ‘upon that admi- 
* rable Book of Aippocrates upon the fame - 
Subjedh vray; ) Ae). 
* That which without Injury to the 
* Ancients, or Vanity in our Selves, may 
* be juftly faid, is, That the~ publifhing 
© Obtervations after that Method which 
*fome of the Moderns have done;: is that 
“ wherein we mutt be allowed infinitely 
* to have exceeded them ; and 1s vaftly 
‘ of more Advantage to the Reader, than 
‘the perufal of tedious Syf{tems are ca- 
* pable of being, two or three of which 
“ generally comprehending whatever is to 
‘be found in all the reft: But particular 
eae pr Aalcs, 
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* Cafes, when judicioufly and faithfully re- 
“portéd, (of which too few, [fear, even 
* of the Moderns, are guilty, ) Ez prodeffe 
* folent (§ delectare, are diverting and 
inftructive at once, the Reader more 
‘ effectually adding other. Men’s Expe- 
* rience to his own. 

‘ But to infift upon every Particular, 
‘ and to pretend todemonftrate what hath 
* been invented, difcontinued, or loft in 
‘every Age, if it beto bedone, requires 
“a Perfon of greater Leifure, and infi- 
* nitely more capable than my felf.. What 
‘ { have {aid, is fufficient to fhew, that it 
‘becomes us to fpeak of the Ancients 
* with Refpect and Civility at leaft, if it 
‘were only for this, That it was our 
* Inftruction, and the Benefit of Mankind 
‘in general, which induc’d them to take 


* that Care, and to be at fo much Expence » 
‘of Time and Labour to communicate. 


* their Knowledge to the World : Not that 
* we are implicitely to be determin’d by 
‘their Authority, or to fuppofe that they 
“have not left room for fucceeding Ages 
‘to Invent, and to Improve all thofe Parts 
* of Surgery wherein they appear either to 


“have been miftaken or deficient. For 


“my own part, I muft confefs, I do en- 
*tirely concurr with Yhomas Bartholine, 
“| Epift. Med. Cent. 3.] who very well 


* under- 
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* underftood the Advantages which the 
© Moderns had, and was himfelf as foli: 
“citous for the Improvement of .Know- 
“ ledge, as inquifitive into’ Nature, ‘and 
‘as happy in his Difcoveries, as any of 
‘ thofe who, imagine it a part of their 
‘ Wit and Breeding, to. ridicule and con- 
“temn the Ancients ; Pefime fludiis fuis 
* confulunt (fays he ) quz ita recentiorum 
 feriptis fe immergunt, ut veteres vel neg- 
‘ ligant vel contemnant, quum plerarumque 
“ rerum lux ex illis pendeat: And in ano- 
“ther place ; lta femper recentiorum fen- 
* tentiis (S opinionibus calculum adjeci, ut 
© [ua antiquitati reverentia fervaretur, cué 
* artis noftre fundamenta debemus. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XXVII. 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural 
ae Philofophy. 


¥ YaAving gone through with the moft 
confiderable Branches of Natural 
and Mathematical Knowledge, 1 am now 
to enquire into the Comparative Excel- 
lency of Ancient and Modern Books of 
\Philofophy, thereby to fee in which of 
them Nature, and its Operations, are ex- 
plained beft. Here I fhall firft enquire 
into the feveral Methods of Philofophizing ; 
and afterwards, into the Intrinfic Worth 
of the Doétrines themfelves. Moderus 
here are taken in a very ftrict fence. I 
fhall mention none who have made any 
Entries upon this noble Stage of Nature ( «) cu) p, 4 ii 
above LXxx Years ago, fince the time 
of thofe firft Flights of the Reftorers of 
Learning, that are fo exceedingly ap- 
plauded by Sir William Temple. For Na- 
tural Philofopby was the laft part of Know- _ 
ledge which was cultivated with any par- 
ticular Care, upon’ the Revival of Lear- 
ning; though Natural Hiftory, which is 
a principal Ground-work, had. been long 
before encreafing, and a confiderable Heap 
of 
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Of Materials had been collecteds Mn orderil| 


to the Work. 


"As for Modern Methods of Philofophizing, 
when compared with the Avcient, 1 fhall 
only obferve thefe following Particulars. 


C1.) No Arguments are received as co- 
gent, no Principles are allowed as cur- 
rent, amongft the celebrated Philofophers 
of the prefent Age, but what are in them- 
felves intelligible ; that fo a Man may 


frame an Idea of them, of one fort. or: | 
other. Matter and Motion, with their 


feveral Qualities, are only confidered in 
Modern Solutions of Phyfical Problems. 


Subftantial Forms, Occult Qualities, (x), 


Intentional Species, Idiofyncrafies, Sympa- | 


thies and Antipathies of Things, are explo- 
ded ; not becaufe they are Terms ufed by | 


Ancient Philofophers, but becaufe they’ 


are only empty Sounds, Words whereof 


no Man can form a certain and determi- | 


nate Idea. (2.) Forming’ of Sects and. 


Parties in Philofophy, that fhall take their . 


Denominations from, and think themfelves 


obliged to ftand by the Opinions of any 


particular Philofophers, is, 14n a manner, 
wholly laid afide. Des Cartes is not more 
believed upon his own Word, than Ari- 
ftotle: Matter of Fact is the only thing, 


appealed to.;; and Syftems are little fur-| 


ther regarded; than as they are proper to 
inftruct 
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inftruct young Beginners, who mutt have 
a'general Notion of the whole Work, be- 
fore they can fufficiently comprehend any 
particular Part of it ; and who muft be 


taught toreafon by the Solutions of other _ 


Men, before they can be able to give Ra- 
tional Solutions of their own: In which 
Cafe,a:falfe Hypothefis, ingenioufly con- 


trived, may now and then do the Service 


of a true one. (3.) Mathematics are joined 
along, with Phyfology, not only ‘as Helps 
'to,.Men’s, Underftandings, and Quickeners 
of their Parts, but as abfolutely neceflary 
to the comprehending of the Oeconomy 
of ‘Nature, in all her Works.  €4.) The 
New Philofophers; as. they are commonly 
called, avoid making general Conclufions, 


till they have collected a great Number. 


of Experiments or Obfervations upon the 
‘Thing in hand ; and, as new Light comes 
in, the old Hypothefes fall without. any 
Noife or Stir. So that the Inferences that 
are now a-days made from any Enquiries 
into. Natural Things, though perhaps they 
be fet down in general Terms, yet are 
(as,it. were by Confent) received with 
this tacit Referve, As far as the Expe- 
riments or. Obfervations already made, will 
warrant. ; 

- How much the purfuing of thefe Four 
Things will enlarge Natural Philofophy, Si 
| eafie 
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eafie to guefs.. I do: not fay; that-none | 


of thefe things were anciently ‘minded ; 


but only, that they were not then fo gene- 
rally put in: practice. The: great Men of 


Antiquity often expreft: themfelves:in | 


unintelligible Cant : ‘They: chiefly aim/d 
at being. Heads of: particular Seéts » Few 
of their Natural Philofophers were.great 


Mathematicians : And they did‘in general | 


eftablifh Hypothefes: without: a fufficient: 


Fund of Experiments: and Obfervations 
whereupon to build them. The “Corpuf- 


cularian Philofophy isin all probability the | 


oldeft; and «its Principles are ‘thofeintel- | 


ligible.ofres I juft now commended: » But 
its Foundations being very large}: and re- 


quiring much Time, Coft; and: Patience, 
to build any great Matters upon,’ it foon 


fell,before it appears to have been through- 
ly underftood. For it feems evident, that 


Epicurus minded little but. the raifing 
of a Sect, which might talk as plaufibly 


as thofe of Arifotle, or Plato, fince “he 
defpifed all manner of Learning, even 
Mathematics themfelves, and gloried ir 
his having fpun all his Thoughts ‘out o! 
his own Brain; a good Argument of hi 
Wit indeed, but a very ordinary ‘one 0} 
that Skill in Nature which Lucretius ex: 
tols in him, as often as he takes’ occafion 
to {peak of him. The Ancient a 

ook 


ay rite 


: 
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took like a thing wholly. of Oftentation 
_and Pomp, otherwife I cannot underftand 
why Plato fhould reprove Eudoxus and 


| Archytas, for trying to make their Skill 
in Geometry ufeful in Matters of Civil 


| Life, ‘by inventing of Inftruments. of © 
public Advantage ; or think that thofe | 


i 


| 


fublime Truths were debafed; when the 


_ unlearned part of Mankind were made the 


better for them. » And therefore,’ as Pla- 
tarch complains, in his Life of Marcellus, 
Mechanical Arts were defpifed by Geome- 
ters till Archimedes's Time : Now though 


this be particularly fpoken there by P/z- 
tarch, of the Making of Inftrtiments of 


Defence and Offence in War, ‘yet it ‘is 


equally applicable to all the Ancient Philo- 


-fophy ‘and Mathematics in general. The 


Old Philofophers feemed {till to be afraid 
that the Common People fhould defpife 


their Arts, if generally underftood : This 


made them keep;forthe moft part, tothofe 
Studies which required few Handsand Me- 
chanical Tools to ‘compleat them : Which 
to'any’ Man that has a right Notion of the 
Extent: of a Natural Philofopher’s Work, 
will appear abfolutely neceflary. Above 
all, the Ancients do not feem fufficient- 
ly to*have underftood the Connexion be- 
tween Mathematical Proportions of Lines 
and: Solids,in an abftraéted Propofition,and 

in 
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in every Part of the Creation ; at leaft) if 
their Reafonings about the Caufes of Na: 
tural Things, they» did not take’ much 
Pains to {hew it. . When; Galen: was to 
sive an Account of Vifion, in his Books 
(») pe (y) de fu Partium, becaufe he had .Oc- 
oe +3, cation to ule forhe few Geometrical Tétms, 
14. as Cone, Axis, Triangle, and the like;\-he 
makes.a long Excufe,’ andtells'aredious 
‘Story..of a Demon’ which appear'd:to 
him; and commanded, him to write what 
he did ; and all this, left the Phyficians 
of that Age fhould think he.Conjurd, and 
{fo take a Prejudice: againft all: he faids 
This fhews, that in Galen’s'Time at leaft, 
there was little Gorrefpondence. between 
Mathematical and Phyfical Sciences,‘ and. 
that Mankind did not believe there was 
fo intimate a Relation between them as it 
is now generally known there is.» Many 
a Man that cannot demonftrate any one 
fingle Propofition in Euclid, takes it now. . 
for granted, that Geometry is of infinite 
Ufe to a Philofopher;..and it is believed: > 
now upon Truft, becaufe it is become.an 
Axiom .amongf{t the Learned in, thefe — 
Matters. And if it had been fo received 
in Galen's Time, or by,thofe more Ancient 
Authors. whom Galex and his Contempo-. 
raries followed, or pretended at leaft-to 
follow, as thew Patterns :fuch as Alp 
rey | ; pocrates, 
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| pocrates, whom all Sides reverenced , He- 
| rophilus, Erafiftratus, Afclepiades, and fe 


veral more, there would have been no 


| need of any Excufes for what he was doing; 
| fince his Readers being accuftomed to fuch 


fort of Reafonings, would either readily 


have underftood them, or acquiefced in 


them as legitimate Ways of Proof. If 


Three or Four Mathematical Terms were 
fo affrighting, how would thole learned 
Difcourfes of Stexo and Croone, concerning 


_Mufcular Motion, have moved them ? 


How much would they have been amazed 


_ atfuch minute Calculations of the Motive- 


{trength of all the Mutcles in the feveral 


_ general forts of Animals, as require great 
| Skill in Geometry, even to underftand 
them, which are made by Bore//us, in his 
| Difcourfes of the Motion of Animals > It is 


not enough, in this Cafe, to quote a 


| Saying or two out of fome great Man 
_ amongft the Ancients; or to tell us, that 
|. Plate faid, long ago, That God Geometrizes 
> an all his Works ; as long as no Man can 


produce one Ancient Effay upon any Part 


of Phyficlogy, where Mathematical Ra- 
_ tiocinations were introduced to falve thofe 


_ Phenomena of Natural Things, upon which 

it was poffible to talk plaufibly without 

their Help. At feaft, it is certain, That 

_ they contented ries with gederal 
b | 


Theories, 
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Theories, without entring into’ miuté. 
Difquifitions mnto’ the ‘feveral’ Varieties of 
Things, as is evident in ‘the: two’ Cafes 
already alledged, ‘of Vier and® Mafcalar 
Motion. | | bathe | 
Now as this Method of Philofophizirie 
laid‘down above, is right, fo itis eafie to 
prove, that it has beertcarefully followed 
by Modern Philofophers. My Lotd Bacon 
was the firft Great Man who took mich 
pains to convince the World that they had 
hitherto been in a wrong Path, and that 
Nature her felf, rather than her Secretaries, 
was to be ‘addreffed to by tholé' who were 
deftrous to know tuch of her Mind. 
Monfieur Des Cartes, who came foon 
after, did not perfectly tread in his Steps, 
fince he Was for doing too great a part 
of his Work in his Clofet; concluding too 
foon, before he had ‘made Experiments 
éfiough ; but then to a vaft Genius he 
joined exquifite Shill in Geometry,’ and 
working upon Intelligible Principles in an 
Intelligible Manner, though he very often: 
failed of one part of his End; namely, a 
right Explication of the Phenomena of 
Nature ; yet by marrying Geometry and 
Phyfics together, he ‘put ‘the World in 
Hopes of a Mafculine Off{pring’ in pro- 
cefs of Time, though the firft Productions 
Should “prove ‘abortive. “This Pi 
m ate 
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ftate of Natural Philofophy, when thofe 
great Men who, after King Gharles 114 Re- 
{toration, joined in-a Body,. called by that 
Prince himfelf, the ROTAL SOCIETY, 
went on with the Defign ; they made it 


- their Bufinefs to fet their Members. aw ork 
to collect a perfect Hiftory of Nature, in 
_ order. to. eftablifh thereupon.a Body of 
| Phyfics, . What has been done towards it 


by the Members of that Illuftrious Body, 


will be evident to thofe who confider that 
| Boyle, Barrow, Newton, Luygeus, Mal, 
| pighius, Leeuwenhoek, Willughby, Wilfis, 
-and.abundance. more. already. named 
_amongft the great Advancers of real, Lear- 


ning, have belonged to it : If it fhall be 


thought too tedious an Undertaking, to 
examine..all their ‘Writings, Mr. Boy/e's 
Works, Monfieur Le. Clere’s Phyfics, any 


one good Sy/fem of the Gartefian Philofophy, 
| Mentieur, Robault’s for Inftance,.or tocome 


prehend all under one,a Book intituled,PAz- 


LofophiaV etus 3 Nova adU um Schole.accom= 


modata, may be confulted,; and then there 


_will-be no difficulty to determine of which 


Side the Verdi&t ought to be given ; in the 
_laft Book‘efpecially it is evident how very 
little the: Ancients, did in all Parts of Na- 
tural, Philofophy, and what a great Com- 
‘pals :it at prefent takes, fince it makes the 
'Comparifon J all along appeal to. . 
| 2 Thug, 
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"Thus, it feems to me to be:fufficiently 
plain, That the Ancients Knowledge. in 
all Matters relating to Mathematics and 
Phyfics, was incomparably inferior to that 
of the Moderns.  Thefe are: Subjects, 
many of them at leaft, which require great 
Intenfenefs. of Thought, great Strength 
and Clearnefs of Imagination, even only 
to underftand them ; how much’ more 
then to invent them 2? The Ancient Ora- 
tors, who fpoke fo great things in Praife 
‘of Eloquence, who make it fo very hard 
a thing to be an Orator, had little or no 
‘Notion of the Difficulty of thefe Sciences:; 
the Romans efpecially, who defpifed what 
they’ ‘did not underftand, and who did | 
not without fome Indignation learn ofa 
People whom themfelves had conquered. 
But if they could have conceived what a 
Force of Genius is required to invent fuch 
Propofitions as are to be found in the | 
‘Writings of their own Mathematicians, 
‘and of the Modern Geometers and Phi- 
fofophers, they would foon have acknow- | 
‘ledged that there was need of as great at 
leaft, if not ‘greater Strength of Parts and 
Application to do very confiderable things 
an thefe Sciences, as in their own admired 
Eloquence, which was never ‘more artful- 
~ ly employed than in commending it {elf : 
The Panegyrics which they made upon 
Geometry, 
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| Geometry, were. rather Marks .of their 
| Pedantry, than of their Skill ; Plato and 
Pythagoras admired them, and therefore 
they did fo too,. out. of a blind Reve- 
rence to thofe great Names. . Otherwife, 
among{t thofe numerous Commendations 
- which are given to Archimedes, fome would 
have been fpent upon the many. noble 
Theorems which he difcovered, and not 
_ almoft all upon the Engines wherewith 
| he-baffled Marcellus at the Siege of Syra- 
gufe. “The Propofition, That the Super- 
ficies of a Sphere is equal to the Areas of 
Four of its greateft Circles, which is one 
of the moft wonderful Inventions that 
was ever found in Geometry, fhews him 
to haye been a much greater Man, than 
all that is faid of him by the Romaz or 
Greek Hiftorians. Had Experimental Phi- 
lofophy been anciently brought upon the 
Stage, had Geometry been folemnly and 
senerally applied to the Mechanifm of Na- 
ture, and not. folely made ufe of to in- 
ftruct Men in the Art-of Reafoning, .and 
even that too, not very frequently net- 
ther, the Moderns would not have had 
fo great Reafon to boaft as now they have: 
For thefe are things which come under 
Ocular Demonftration, which do not de- 
pend upon the Fancies of Men for their 
Approbation, as Oratory and Poetry often 
a Yt Bb 3 do. 
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do? So'that ‘6ne tay not°only i Behera! 
fay, that the Anciehts are’ out-done by the 
Moderns’ in’ thefe Matters, ‘but alfo affign 
moft ‘of ‘the Particulars, ‘and’ determine 
the Prdéportion wherein ‘and “how far'they 
have béen éxceeded, ‘and thew the feveérai 
Steps whereby’ this fort of Learning’ ‘has 
from Agéto Age received Improvement ; 
which ends Difputes and fatisfies the’Un- 
derftanding at once. ee 


CHAP. XXVIMe o 
Of the Philologieal : Learning: of 
Do he Moddeembs 


YF itherto, in the main, T pleafe my ‘elf, 
‘BB that there cannot ‘be much faid 


apainft what 1 have ‘afferted, though’1 | 


have ‘all'along taken care not 'to {peak too — 
pofitively, Where I found ‘that ‘tt ‘was ‘not 
an ‘edfte thing to vifdicate every 'Pro- 


pofition without’ éntring ‘into a Contro- 


verfie, ‘which ‘would'bear ’ plaufible ‘things 
on ‘both'Sides, and fo'might'’be ‘rttn out 
into ‘a Multitude of Words, which in Mat- 
ters of this kind are very tirefome. “But 
there aré other Parts'of -Learhting ze 

ae ke ind, 
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| shind,..where the-bare. offering to compare 
_ sthe Moderns ito. the Ancients, may. feem 
a, Paradox; where-the» fubject,, Matter is 
entirely: ancient, and.is chiefly; .jf not al- 
together contained in,Beoks that were writ- 
ten’ before the Ancient Learning {uffered 
muth Decay: « “erito He | 
Underothis Head; Phzlology. and» Divi- 
nity:may very propesly: be ranked. 1. place 
Divinity laf, to -avoid Repetition ; ,be- 
caufe ‘what d have!to fay concerning Mo- 
| edernP hilelogy, willfivengthen many things 
| >that may ‘be urged in the Behalf,of.Mo- 
dern Divinity -as’,compared with,the An- 
cient. UEP Soo 3 rave Aas 
In-fpeaking .of ‘the Extent..and..Excel- 
dency of ithe Philological Learning of the 
Moderns within ithefe. Jaft soc. Years, I 
would not>sbe sii-anderftood.,...For..the 
‘Queftion as not, »whether.any., Modern 
(Critic ‘has underftood \P/ato or Arifforle, 
tfomeér or Pindar,.as well.as they did 
themtelves, ,or vendo well.as,they were 
underftood -by :the:-Age in) which they 
wrote; for that-wereridiculous ; -butwhe- 
ther Modern Indufiry may, not;have been 
able to difcover :a, great many Miftakes 
in the Affertions \of the Ancients about 
Mattersnot done in their own Limes, '.but 
feveral Ages before:they «werebora.. . For 
the Ancients. did not live all in-one Age ; 
Bb 4 and 
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and though they appear all- under one 
Denomination, and fo as.it. were upon.a: 
Level, like things feen ata vaft Diftance, 
to us who are very remote from the 
youngeft ‘of them ; yet, upon a’ nearer 
View, they will be found exceedingly re- 
mote fome from others; and fo as liable 
to Miftakes, when they talk of Matters: 
not tranfacted in their own Times, as we 
are when we reafon ‘of Matters of Fa@, 
which were acted in the Reign of WiLiam 
the Conqueror. Wherefore, tf one reflects 
upon the Alteration which Printing has 
introduced into the State of Learning; 
when every Book once printed, becomes, 
ina manner, out of danger of being loft, 
or hurt by Copiers ; and that Books may 
be compar’d, examin’d and canvafs'd with 
much more eafe.than they could before ; 
it-will not feem ridiculous to fay, That 
Jofeph Scaliger, Ifaac Cafaubon, Saimafius, 
Henricus Valefius, Selden, Ufher, Bochart, 
and other Philologers of their Stamp, 
may: have had a very comprehenfive View 
of Antiquity, fuch a one as Strangers to 
thofe Matters, can have no Idea of ; nay, 
a much greater than, taken all together, 
any one of the Ancients themfelves ever 
had, or indeed, could have. Demofthenes 
and Ariftophanes knew the State of their 
own Times better than Cafaubow -or Sal- 
“ Me: mafius s 
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mafius’: But it is a queftion whether 
Boéthius or Sidonius Apolfinarius knew the- 


State of Demoftheues's Time fo well ; yet- 


thefe alfo are Ancients to us, and have 
left behind ‘them Writings of a very: 


eftimable Value. Literary Commerce 


could not anciently be fo frequent as 
now it is, though the Romans Empire made” 


it more. eafie than otherwife it could have 


| been. us 


In Eccleftaftical Antiquity this can be 
more fully proved than it can in Civil ; 


_ becaufe Monuments of that Kind are more 


numerous, and have been better pre- 


_ferved. How widely were the Greek Wti- 
| ters, many times miftaken, when they 
gave an Account of the Affairs of the 
_ Latin Churches. And how imperfed@, 


many times, were the Accounts which 


the Weffere Churches had of Things of 


the greateft Moment, that had been de- 
termined in the Zaf? > Though the Coun- 
cul of Nice was Oecumenical, yet the 
African Churches knew fo little of its 
Canons above LT Years after it was held, 


that the Bifhops of Rome impofed Canons 


made in another Council, held feveral 
Years after, in another Place, upon them, 
as Canons made in the Council of Nice: 
Yet they were all, at that time, under one 
common Government, and thefe things 

‘ were 
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were acknowledged: by all Sides tobe .of 
‘Eternal Concerament.\ The fame Negii- 
‘gence, if mot greater,» is, difcernible in 
Matters: which were ftudied, » rather: as 


Recreation and Diverfion, tham as’ necef 


‘fary Bufinefs. How many ofthe Ancients 
*bufied themfelves about Examining into 
‘the Antiquities of feveral. Nations, efpe- 
cially after'the Old Teffament was; tranfla- 


ted into Greek >? Yet, how few of them > 


anderftood the Languages of thofe Coun- 


tries of which they difputed 2> Dhere 


were but Two of the Ancient Fathers, 
that iwe know of, that:spretended. to 


Learning, who underftood ‘Hebrew jaccu- 


rately ; Origen, and’ St.<dierom: And how 
well St. Zdzerom: underftood it, 4s. now 
certainly known; not like the Lightfoot's, 


the Buxtorf’s, the WDrufiuss, and -the 


Cappell’s of the prefent Age, one «may ibe 
very ‘well affured ; ‘The other -Oréental 
Languages; even ‘thefe oinquifitive: :Fa- 
*thers)knew ‘little or nothing of. ‘Tio how 


good Purpofe they have:been cultivated ~ 


iby the Moderns, the Writings of Selden, 
Bochart, Pocock, and Aeveral others; do 
‘abundantly declare. ' When. Pocock sand 
Golius wentinto the Eaf, toibring away 
their ‘Learning, they went: :to «excellent 
Purpof€ indeed.’ ‘The Bodleyan andiLeydex 
Libraries can witnels whatovaltieaps of 

EFafters 


: 
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Faftere MSS. have been brought, by fuch 
‘Men as thefe; into Europe. One would 
think { were drawing up a Catalogue, not 
writing of a Dzfcoarje, if 1 fhould enume- 
rate the Books which have been printed 
about the Orzevtal Learning, within thefe 
‘aft Cxx Years: ‘And ‘how much they 
have enlightned all manner of Antiquity, 
is ‘eafie'to tell: | | | ae 
How clearly has the Old Chronology 
and’ Geography ‘been ftated by Modern 
Gritics and Philologers ; and the Miftakes 
and Carelefnefs of many Writers detected, 
'who ‘were efteemed Authentic ‘even in 
the Times ‘wherein they lived? ‘Selden 
|and Bochart, to name no more at pre- 
_fent, have plainly proved, that all the 
| Ancient Greek Antiquaries were not near 
fo well ‘acquainted with the Originals of 
that Mythology, which then made up a 
_ good part of ‘their Religion, as well as of 
| their ‘Learning, as they are known at 
| prefent, fince ‘the Languages of thofe 
~ Countries, from whence moft , of thofe 
Rites and Stories’ took their Original, 
have. been carefully examined, and cri- 
tically fludied. “Is it not a very odd 
thing, that of fo many as have written 
of the Pyramids, there fhould not be-one 
exact Account of them, Ancient nor.Mo- 
dern,’ till Mr. Greaves defcribed them ? 
aes They 
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(x) Barba- 
va Pyrami- 
dur fileat 
mir acula 
Memphis. 


Martial. 
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They were admired formerly, asmuch es | 
now (z); reckoned amongft the Seyen 
Wonders of the World ; and mentioned, 


from Herodotus's Time, downwards, by 
all that gave any Account of Aigypr: 
Yet moft Men copied after Herodotus ; 


and many of the reft, who did not, {poke | 


by guefs. None of the extant Ancient 
Authors was fo Exattas Mr. Sandys, who 
wanted nothing but Mathematical Skill, 
to have left nothing for Mr. Greaves, 


NTT RE A, ST 


who came after him, to do. This isan — 


eminent Inftance, whereby we may give a 
certain Judgment of the Hiftorical Exact- 


nefs of the Ancients, compared to that of - 


the Moderns. It may be improved ta 
confiderable Purpofes ; at leaft, it is af 


great Ufe to juitifie thofe Modern Wri- 
ters, who have, with great freedom, ac- 
cufed fome of the greateft of the Ancients, — 


of Carelefnefs in their Accounts of Civil 


Occurrences, as well as of Natural Rari- | 
ties ; and who have dared to believe their 


own Reafon, againft the pofitive Evidence » 
of an old Hiftorian, in Matters wherein 


one would think that he had greater Op- 

portunities of knowing the certain Truth, 

than any Man that has lived for feveral 

Ages. | , 

But here I expect it fhould be objeted, 

That this is not to be efteemed as a OMe 
) | r ol 
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of Real Learning. To pore upon old 
MSS. to compare various Readings ; to 
turn over Gloffaries, and old Scholza upon 
Ancient Hiftorians, Orators and Poets ; 
to be minutely critical in all the little 
Fafhions of the Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the Memory whereof was, in a 
‘manner, loft. within E or aC Years 
_after they had been in ufe ; may be good 
Arguments of a Man's Induftry, and 
Willingnefs to drudge ; but feem to fig- 
nifie little to denominate him a great 
Genius, or one who was able to do con- 
| fiderable Things himfelf. 
|. The Objection 1s fpecious enough, and 
the Indifcretions of many Modern Com- 
_mentators have given but too much Co- 
Jour for it ; which has, in our Nation 
efpecially, been riveted in Men’s Minds, 
more, perhaps, than in any other learned 
Nation in Europe : Though in Enguiries 
into the remoteft Antiquities of the oldeft 
Nations, perhaps no People have done 
near fo much as fome learned Engli/h- 
men, But this Objection lies chiefly againft 
the Men, not the Knowledge, the Ex- 
tent whereof it is only my Bufinefs to 
enquire into ; and yet, even there too, 
it is without Ground : For, whoever will 
be at the pains to refle& upon the vait 
Extent of the various Knowledge st 
{uc 
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fuch Men as. thofe I named before have | 
gathered together, which. they wereable | 


to produce to fuch. excellent Purpofes. in 
their Writings, muft confefs that. their 
Genius’s were little, if at all, inferior to 
their Memories; thofe among them, efpe- 


} 
) 


| 


/ 


cially, who have bufied themfelves in re- | 
{toring corrupted Places, of Ancient Au- — 


thors. There are Thoufands of Corre- 
ctions and Cenfures upon Authors, to be 


found in the Annotations of Modern 
Critics, which required more Finenefs of 


Thought, and Happinefs of Invention, 


than, perhaps, Twenty fuch Volumes as © 


thofe were, upon which thefe. very.Criti- 
cifms were made. . For though, generally 


{peaking , good Copies are’ abfolutely 


neceflary ; though the Critic himfelf 
ought to have a perfect Command of 
the. Language and particular Stile of his 
Author, fhould have a clear Idea of the 
Way and Humour of the Age. in which 


he wrote ; many of which things require — 


great Sagacity, as well as. great Induftry ; 
yet there is a peculiar Quicknefs in difcern- 
ing what is proper to the Paflage then to 
be corrected, in diftinguifhing all the par- 
ticular Circumftances neceflary to -be: ob- 
ferved, and thofe, perhaps, very inume- 
rous ; which often raife a judicious Critic 
as much above the Author upon ie 

¢ 
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he tries his Skill, as he that difcerns ano- 
ther Mar’s Thoughts, ts therein greater 
than he that thinks. And the Objection 
that is commonly made againft Editors of 
‘old Books, That every Man cries up his 
own Author, beyond all that have ever if 
written upon that Subject, or in that , 
‘Way, will rarely hold of truly great Cri- 
tics, when they pafs their Judgments, 
and employ their Thoughts upon indif- 
ferent Books ;.fince fome have taken as 
‘much pains, in their Critical Annota- i 
‘ions (4), to expofe Authors who have (4) Firs ie 
had the good luck to be exceedingly com- nai ani. if | 
‘mended by learned Men, as ever others 7adverfic. ne 
did to praife them. ni Dionyfia | 
Soon after Learning was reftored, when ca 
_ Copies of Books, by Printing, were pretty 
well multiplied, Critici/m began ; which 
-firft was exercifed in fetting out Correct 
Editions of Ancient Books ; Men being 
forced to try to mend the Copies of Books, 
which they faw were fo negligently writ- 
‘ten. It foon became the Fafhionable 
| Learning ; and after Erafmus, Budeus, 
_ Beatus: Rhenanus, and Turnebus had dif- 
 perfed that fort of Knowledge through 
England, France, Germany, and the Low- ‘f 
| Countries, which before had been kept ie 
altogether amoneft the /talzans, it was, ce | 
for about CXk Years, cultivated with 
| very 
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very great Care: And if fince it has been 
at a ftand, it has not been becavfe the — 
Parts of Men are funk, but becaufe the 
Subje& is, in a manner exhaufted; or at — 
leaft, fo far drained, that it requires more — 
Labour, and a greater Force of Genius, 
mow to gather good Gleanings, than 
formerly to bring home a plentiful Har- 
veft ; and yet this Age has produced 
Men who, in the laft, might have been 
reckon'd with the Scaligers, and the Lip- 
- fius’s. Ye is not very long fince Holftenius, 
Bochart, and Gerhard Vofftus, died ; but — 
if they will not be allowed to have been 
of our Age, yet Lfaac Vofius , Nicolas 
Fleinftus, Frederic Gronovius, Ezekiel Spans 
heym, and Grevius, may come in; the 
two laft of whom are ftill alive, and the 
others died but a few Years fince. Exg-— 
land, perhaps, cannot fhew a proportio- 
nable Stock of Critics of thisStamp. In 
Hfenry Viii’s Time there was an admi-_ 
rable Set of Philologers in the Nation; — 
though there is a great difference to be 
made between a good Critic, and a Man 
that writes Lati# as eafily and correly 
as his Mother-Tongue. Sir Zhomas More, 
Cardinal Pole, Liaacre, Collet, Cheek, Af- 
cham, and feveral more, often to be met 
with in Erafmus’s Epiftles,; wrote Latin 
with a Purity that no Jtaliae needed then 
ow o « ta 
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| to have been afhamed of. ::, Let:the: Sub- 
_ ject they; wrote-upon have ,been what. it 
would, -one may fee by the; Purity. of 
their Stile, that:they wrote in a Language 
_which-exprefs'd. their Thoughts without 
Gonftraint., A great Familiarity with the 
_ politeft; Authors, of -Antiquity, was what 
thefe Men valued. themfelves much upon ; 
and it was then.the Delight of the learned 
Men of this Nation, as much as their 
Difputes.in Religion would give them 
leave. Though this feemed to fink by 
_ degrees, yet. that afterwards Critical 
| Skill in Antiquity was'valued and purfued 
by our. greateft, Scholars, will not be 
| queftioned by *thofé:who confider that 
Sir Henry Savile; Mr.Camden, Archbifhop 
Ofber, Mr. Selden, Sir fFohn Marfham, 
Mr. Gataker (.not: to mention fome now 
alive, whofe. Fame; will one day equal 
- that-of.the Salmafus’s and the Grotius’s 
of other; Nations). were the,Glories of 
- our Country, as well.as of the Age they 
~ dived an.c: san ‘cite 
- tad fhort; to, conclude this Argument s 
Though, Philological and Critical Learn- 
ing has been generally accufed of Pedan- 
try, \becaufe it. has {ometimes been pur- 
fuedsbyoMen, who, feemed to value them- 
felyes upon. Abundance of Quotations of 
Greék and Latin, and a vain doa 
itisd : Cc gt 
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of ci Reading, without any- sites elf 
in their ‘Writings to récommend them; 
yet the Difficulty that there is,’ to do: any 
thing confidérable’ ih Vit, joined? with the 
ereat Advantages whieh thereby have'acz 
crued to the Commonwealth of Learniag; 
havé made this no mean ‘Head’ whereon 
to: commend the great os ea as well as 
Induftry of thefe _— eo BY. 


CHAP. S<xIX.. 
of the. Theological, pe at ¢ 
iddout the Moderns. SeeTIRSVA J 


i O Philoloey, T ‘Hifoe added. Dit. i 
nity, and, as | hope to prove, not 
without Reafon. As ‘they rélate to ‘our 
Queftion, they both agree in. this, that 
the Subje@-of themp both is truly’ Ane 
cient ; and that it is impoffible to.-become 
truly ‘excellent in either of them, without » 
a familiar Converfation. with: thofeiOri- 
ginal Books; to which the great Mafters 
of both thele Sciences do ‘conftantly ap- 
peal. ur Bleed Saviour did! nov reveal 
his Law by halves'to ‘his: Apoftles; floris 
the New: Léftament an imperfed Rule A 
Fait 
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Faith: The Old Teftament likewife has 
conftantly been at. hand; and the Jews 
have, ever fince, the Return from the 
Babylonifh Captivity, ‘been {crupuloufly 
 follicitous to deliver . the Geruzne Hebrew 
and GChaldee Text of the Old. Tejtament 
pure and uncorrupted, to fucceeding Ages. 
Yet; though thefe,. together with. the 
Writings ot the Greek and Latiw Fathers, 
be daftruments without which no Divine 
| ¢afi-work ; and,though it feetas almoft 
_ impoffible that any Man fhould be able to 


perform, all the Duties. of. his. Profeffion, » 


that are incumbent upon him as a,Scholar; 
without 'a competent Exactnefs in all thefe 
Things; yet itis very poflible that Mo- 
dern’ Divines, who make ufe of thefe In- 
ftruments, may be better Work-men than 
thofe Ancient Fathers, who furnidhed them 
with the greateft part. , 
Now, that there may be no Difputes 
about Terms mif-underftood, it’ will be 
neceflary to. explain what is here meant 
by @ Perfect Divine; that is to fay, {uch 
an one as may bea Standard whereon to 
founda Comparifon. A Perfect Divine 
ouglit- to underftand the Text of the O/d 
and New Jeftament foexactly, as to have 
a clear Notion of every Beok in general, 
and of the Grammatical Meaning of every 
Zext in particular; that fo he may be 
Ces able 
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able to reconcile ‘all Difficulties, and an- 
fwer all Objections that’ may arife : He 
ought to underftand’ the State of the 
Church, as to its Dodtrine and Difcipline, 
in its feveral Ages : He ‘ought to ‘be tho- 
roughly vers d in all’ the General’ Notions 
of rhics, taken in their utmoft Extent, 
to enable ‘him to refolve fuch Cafes of 
Conicience as may occurr, with Judgment 
and’ Satisfaction : He ‘ought ‘to be a 
Mafter of all the Topics of Perfuafion 
which can ever lie in ‘his Way, ‘that’ fo 
his Exhortations may pleafe and’ convince 
thofe whom he defigns to perfuade at the 
fame time :' Laft of all, He ought’ to be 
able to’ Anfwer all the Objections which 
may be, or have been raifed ‘again{t' the 
Doctrine and Difcipline of the “Church, 
by its open or fecret’*Enemies. '* Thefe 
feem_to be the neceflary Qualifications of _ 
a Perfect Divine ; it may, perhaps be 
queftion’d: whether any Man did ever 
fully.;come up tothis Defcription ; neither 
is it neceflary tothe prefent Purpofe that 
any fhould, fince the Queftion willbe as 
perfectly anfwered, by determining who 
have-come the neareft to it, as by’ affign- 
ing any particular Perfon that ‘ever quite 


‘reach’d‘up-to it... For thefe Differences do 
not lie ina Mathematical Point,and Ido not 


defire that any’ Difputable Things fhould 
ever 
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ever be brought, under Debate.. One 
- Qualification, indeed; and that the moft 
valuable of all, Ihave omitted.;: but that 
relates not to the prefent. Controverfie, 
fince we are not now enquiring who were 
the Holieft Men, but who were the Greateft 
Matters of their Profeffions, the Ancient 
Fathers, or the Modern Divines... ; 

The firft thing required, is, an Exaédt 
Knowledge of the Text of the Old and New 
Teftament. In Underftanding the O/d, 
even the LXx Interpreters themfelves 
have often failed,' as. has been abundantly 
proved by Modern Critics. The Copies 
they ufed were fometimes faulty ; and 
fince they did not mend _thofe Faults,. it 
is more than probable.they did not fee 
them. It has been obferved already, That 
{carce any of the Fathers underftood He- 
brew befides Origen and St. Hierem, who 
therefore were followed as Oracles by 
many of their Succeffors; even that alone 
will not fuffice, becaufe there are no 
other Books befides the Old Te/tament 
written in that Language : For which 
Reafon, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan and 
Arabic, have .been ftudied by Modern 
Critics ; not to mention the Writings of 
the Rabbins and the Zalmudifts, to which 
the Ancients were utter Strangers... If we 
come to Particulars; Who of the An- 

re Cr eg cients 
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cjents ever unraveled’ the Chronélogy of 
the Old Feftament, like Archbifhop Ufher, 
and Sir Fohe Marfhbam'?» Though Exfe- 
bius's Chronicon is ‘a ftanding Evidence 
how much he, and fulias Africanus be- 
fere him, endeavoured to clear that’ Mat- 
ter, which was of fo great Ufe’ to con- 
found the vain Pretenees to Antiquity of 
thofe cther Nations that were fo unwil- 
ling to yield to the Jems in this Particular, 
Who has ever given fo rational and fo in- 
tellicible an Account of the Defign and In- 
tent of the feveral Parts of the Ceremonial 
Law, as Dr. Spencer ? Who has acquain- 
ted the World with the Geography of 
Genefis, or the Natural Hiftory of the 
Bible, like Monfleur Bochart > Thefe are 
much ‘harder things than the lengthning 
of a ‘fine-{fpun Allegory, or than a few 
Moral Reflections, which eonftitute the 
oreateft part of the Ancient Comments. 
But the New Teffament, it will be-faid, 
was written in ‘a Time that was nearer 
at hand ; and fo was-certainly better wn- 
derftood. Without doubt it was, by the 
Firft Fathers ; for’ which Reafon ‘their In- 
terpretations (4) and their Reafonings, if 
we could have recovered, many of them 
would have been of infinite’ value: But 
when once the Synagogue and the Church 
broke: off their’ Correfpondence, when 
: | once 
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‘once: the immediate-Reafons ‘of. the -firft 
‘Bttablifhment of many Parts,of the Chri- 
ftian Difcipline,: and -of great; numbers of 
Allufions to. femifh Cuftoms and. Tradi- 
tions: which ‘are, to, be found an the New 
Feftament,' could-only be known by Study 
and Reading,-all awhich the firft’ Chri- 
ftians knew without Study,.as we do the 
Manners’ ‘and: Fafhions of our, own Age 
and-Country ,° then: the ancient Interpre- 
tations of the New Félament began to fail ; 
and though fome of them, St. Chry/ofom's 
and: Zheodoret’s efpecially, aren them- 
felves, {etting, Antiquity afide, truly va- 
luable ;, yet, for want of fuch a.diffufed 
Knowledge of Eaftern Antiquities. as was 
neceflary, and whieh only could be, had 
by a long Converfation withthe Books 
that -are written: in- thofe Languages, 
thefe admirable Commentators feem in 
feveral Places not to have found out the 
true Original of many things in the 
mee Ze/tament which have been difcovered 
ince. ) 
To the next thing, which is Skill in 
Ecclehaftical Antiquity, 1 have {poken. al- 
ready: « The Third and. the Feurth, which 
relate to a Divine, as a Cafuzf, or asa 
Preacher, may be confidered of together ; 
Wherein we of ‘che prefent Age may, 
without Vanity, boaft of having: the bett 
Cec4 Books, 
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Books, and’ of them’ too the’ greateft 
Numbers, “upon thefe’ Subje&ts, written 
in our own Language, and by our*own 
Countrey-men, of any» People in: the 
World. ‘The Excellency. of a Cafuift; is, 
to give fuch Refolutions of Doubts ‘and 
Queftions propofed to him, as may both 
fuit with the particular Circumftances of 
the Perfon who defires Satisfa€tion’; and 
alfo may ‘be ‘perfe@tly agreeable’ to the 
Law of God. A Preacher then {eems ‘to 
perform his Office beft, when he can at 
once inf{truét and: move’ his Auditors ; 
can -raife-their Paffions;: and inform their 
Judgment ; that fo every Sermon upon a © 


‘Doctrinal ‘Head, may contain the’ Solu- 
‘tion of a°'Cafe’ of Confcience. * For the 


firft of thefe';’ It is certain, that many of 
the ableft of the’ Ancient Fathers -were 
very excellent Cafuifts ; as, indeed, every 
Man who has a right Judgment, an honeft 


“Mind, and a ‘thorough Acquaintance-with 
the Déefign of our Bleffed Saviour, revealed 


in the Gofpel, muft of neceflity be.o-And 
if, at <this‘diftance, many of their Deci- 
fions feem Oover-fevere, there. is ‘as great, 
at leaft; if not’ greater Reafon to fufpect, 
that the ‘Complaints now-a-days ° raifed 
acainft them, may arife from our: Degene- 
racy, as from their unwarrantable Strict- 
nels. But for the Ancient Way of Preaching, 

| there 
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_ ther€ is much more.to be faid. The great 
‘Handle by which an Hearer is enabled to 
carry along with him a Preacher's Argu- 
‘ments, is, Method and Order. . Herein 
_.the Ancient Homilifts are exceedingly de- 
fective: Flights of Rhetoric, which are 
more or lefs judicioufly applied, according 
‘tothe Abilities of the feveral Preachers, 
make up the greateft part of their Dit 
courfes : And, after Orzger, moft Men 
bufied themfelves’ in giving the People 
Allegorical Interpretations of Paflages of 
Scriptures; which were infinite, accor- 
ding to the Fancies of thofe that ufed them. 
St.Chry/oftom, indeed, reformed this Cuftom 
in the Greek Church’: His Authority 
went a great way ; and his Interpretations 
were almoft always Literal, and, fuitably 
to his vaft Genius, very Judicious. But 
he that confiders Preaching, as. an Art ca- 
pable of Rules and Improvement, will 
find a mighty difference. between a Juft, 
Methodical' Difcourfe, built upon a pro- 
per Text of Scripture, wherein, after the 
Text is carefully explained, fome one 
Duty or Dodtrine of Religion, thence 
arifing, is plainly proved by. juft and 
folid Arguments, from which fuch To- 
pics of Perfuafion are drawn at laft, asare 
the moft likely to raife fuch an Affection, 


and engage thofe Paflions in the Minds 


of 
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of all the Auditors, .as will pleafe. and 
move Good Men, ‘and: filence, at leaf.) if 
not perfuade the Bad ;\ and. between a 


Loofe, Paraphraftical, Explication: of a — 


large Portion of Scripture, ending,,at laft, 
in a general Ethical Harangue, which-is 
the ufual Method of moft of St..Chry- 
foftom’s Homilies. . Whereas by tlie former 
Method, ftrictly followed, many: of our 
Englifh Sermons, efpecially of the Great 
Men of our own Church, finee the Re- 
ftauration, are Solutions of the moft dif- 
ficult Queftions in Divinity, and juft Dif- 


courfes upon the’ feveral, Duties, of the | 


Chriftian Life ; and. this: with fo. much 
Smoothne(s, {fo great Beauty of Language, 
and fuch:a juft Application of the greateft 


Ornaments of True and Mafculine Elo-— 


quence, to Things: at firft View, often- 
times, the moft oppofite, that the Hearer 
‘takes a Pleafure to think, that then ‘he is 
moft inftru@ed, when he is beft pleafed. 
The Want of this Method in the Ancient 


Homilifts, 1s the great Reafon; why they 
are fo little read. {ft is not becaufe they 


are hard to be underfteod.; for-an indif- 
ferent Skillin Greek and Latin is {ufficient 
to goxthrough with the greateft ‘part of 
them ; But Want of Method, great Mul- 
tiplicity of Words, and: frequent Repeti- 
tions, tire out moft Readers : They know 
not 
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“ot ‘how far they are got, but by the 
Number of the Leaves ; and‘fo having no 


keft for their Minds to lean upon, when 
once’ they begin to be weary, they are 
foon difgufted. If therefore thefe Incon- 


_veniences are, ina great meafure, avoided 
by Modern Preachers, their Sermons are, 


in their kind, more perfect, though the 
Matter which both of them work upon 
be the fame. And if thefe Things be the 


_Effets of great Study, and of an exact 


Judgment, at leaft in thofe who contri- 
buted the moft to fo great an Alteration ; 
then this alfo may come in as a proper 
Evidence of the Encreafe of Modern 
Learning ; and with muck more Reafon 
than thofe Things which only tend to 
divert a Man, ined he is unfit for ferious 
Bufinefs. Who thofe are who have fuc- 
ceeded the /Yookers, the ChiZimgworths, 
the Sanderfons, and the Hammonds of the 
laft Age, to fuch excellent purpofe for 
the prefent, and thofe that fhall come 
after, I need not name; but fhall rather 
conclude with that Saying in Vedeius Pa- 
terculus, upon a not much. unlike Occa- 
fion ;° Vivorum ut admiratio magna, ita 
cenfura diftcilis eft. | | 

‘The laft thing which I mention‘d, as 
neceflary for a Divine, is, Zo be able to 
Anfiver fuch Objetions as have been, or may 

. | be 
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be railed againft the Chriftian Faith. Of the 
Controverfies which have. arifen. among 
Chriftians, and the Adverfaries with whom 
they have been obliged to engage, there — 
are in the prefent Account two Sorts ; _ 
thofe which the Ancient Fathers were 
concerned with, and thofe that. have ap- 
peared fince. Of the latter it may, pof- 
fibly, feem hard to pafs a Judgment, fince 
one cannot well fay how. Men would have 
managed Difputes which never came in 
their way. . The former may alfa be fub- | 
divided into thofe which have been re- 
newed in our own Time ; and thofe of | 
which we have only the Memory in An- 
cient Books. So that one is rather to 
confider how Controverfies were handled 
in general, and fo inferr how thefe Mo- 
dern ones, which have only engaged the — 
Wits and: Paffions of later Ages, would 
have been managed, had there been an 
Occafion. , 7 

It is evident, that in their firft Difputes 
with the Geutzles, the old Apologifts did 
with great Accuracy expofe both the Fol- 
lies of their Worfhip, and the Vanity. of 
their Philofophy : They opened the Chri- 
ftian Religion with great Clearnefs ; they 
fhewed the Grounds of their Belief, and 
proved its Reafonablenefs upon fuch Prin- 
ciples as were both folid in case liae 
+ and 
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and fuitable to’ the Ways of Arguing, 
_and the peculiar Notions of all their feveral 
_ Adverfaries. Afterwards, when the My- 
fteries of the Chriftian Religion were fo 
eagerly debated, in “Ages wherein they: 
feared no Foreign’ Force, the Men of 


Learning fhewed as great Subtilty in their 


_ Arguments, and as great Dexterity in 
- thifting off the Sophifms of their Oppo- 
nents, as have ever been fhewed in later 
Times. So that thus far the Moderns 


| feem-to have little Advantage: And, in- 


deed, the Books that were written by the 


_ Ancients in Defence of the Chriftian Re- 
_ ligion, were very admirable : But in the 


Controverfies that were managed amongft 


_ themfelves, there {eem to be, many times, 
as Vifible Signs of too great a Subtilty, as 
of a judicious Underftanding of the Point 


in hand: They’ ufed little’ Method in 
ranging their Arguments, and-rarely ftated 
the Queftion in plain and fhort Terms : 
This made them often multiply Words to 
a tedious length,’ which both tired the 
Readers, and darkned the Difpute. - ‘That 
all thefe: Faults are too often found in the 
Polemical Difcourfes of the Moderns, is 
mof{t certain: ‘But’ Comparifons are al- 
ways laid between the ableft Men of both 
Sides. . The Modern Defences of the Do- 
Gtrines of the Zrénity, -and the Zucarnation, 

RODE may 
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may be compared with the old Defences _ 
of the fame Dodtrines.againft the Arians, 


and other..Ancient Heretics. If Heretics 
may be compared. with, Heretics,.,there is 
no queftion but the Soczwzans are much 


abler Difputants than the. Arians and Euno-_ 
mians were of old :, They have colle&ted - 


every thing that can look like-an Argu- 
ment 3 they have critically canvats d every 
Text of Scripture which -anciently .was 


not fo, Grammatically underftood as,now ~ 
it is, atid have fpared’no Pains nor,Art to — 
wreft every thing that, with any, Shew — 


of Reafon, could. be.drawa-to their Side: 


They have refined upon the Philofophical — 
Notions. of. God, and, of ‘his, Attributes 3 
and have taken great Garé: not /to.con+— 
found. their Readers, ,er theméelves; with — 
Want of Method, or. a, Multiplicity. of 


Words. . Such able. Adverfaries have. not 


failed: of .as.able Opponents... And. when — 


Men. of Skill manage.any Difpute, what- 


foever it be, they will teach oné another — 
the Art of Reafoning, even though before- . 


hand they fhould not’ well -have-underftood. 


it, if their Debates .continue-to afly length. — 


Whence alfo it has followed, that. though 
thefe Great. Men, who-have. defended: our 
Faith ..agaimf{t fuch (fubtile Adverfaries, 
would have dhewn their Skill equally upon 
any other Subject. which they might have 


' undere 
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undertaken; yer: upon’ thefe Queftions, 


the Truth would otherwife never have 


| been for perfectly known. 


And\\Here it ought to be obferved, 


‘What the Art of making Controverfies 
_ @fie and intelligible, even though.the Ar. 
_guments fhould be all the fame that had 
formerly been urged, fhews muchgreater 
| Skill, anda more thorough Underftanding 
_ of thofe * Matters,, than had: beén difco- 


_weredbefore: For, he that makes ano- 
| therrunderftand a: thing in few words, has 
_a@omore ‘clear’ and comprehenfive Know- 
ledge of that thing, than another’ Man 
who: ufes.a greatamany. Such: a Man’s 


Excurfions, if he has a mind at any time 
to:go out of the way; orto enlarge, for 


the: eafe of thofe: who love to: have 
_- thingsexpreffed im anHomeletical mamner, 
- will never tire 3: becaufe, having: his Point 


ftill: anv: view, he will take care chat: his 


| Readersoor Auditors: {hall always: know 


where hevis. Hence iris; that: there: are 


_ Many Sermons in our Language, upon 


the moft abftrufe Queftions imi the Chri- 
ftian: Religion; wherein Axglz/h Reas 


— dersy who. have never read: Kathers: nor 


Seliool-men, whofe Heads shave never 
been flilid: with Terms: of Art:and. Die 
ftinctions; many’ times, witlrout ai diffe- 
rok may. both: in. few: and‘clear Pro- 
pofitions 
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pofitions, ‘know: what they are:to believe, 
and at the fame time know how to de- | 
fend it. Hereby, inall our Gontroverfies 
with Papifts, Sociuians, and. Diffenters, 
many admirable Difcourfes have been 
written, wherein one. fees the Queftion 
rightly ‘ftated, prefently brought to an 
Head, and. accurately proved by fuch Ar- 
euments:asiits particular, Nature may’ re- 
quire. »It cannot :be' denied, but .a-good. 
deal: of this Methodical Exa@tnefs ‘was-at 
firft owing to the School-men ;: but:they © 
are Moderns here::::And.f their Writings: 
have fome Excellencies, which.the elegant 
Compofures of more learned Ages want 5 
this :alfo: affords us .a: convincing Argué 
ment, that» Mankind will, in fomething 
or other, be always improving ; and that 
Men of working Heads, what. Subject — 
foever they handle, though they live in 
Times when: they have none but barbarous | 
Patterns; to copy after, will do many 
things which politer People did: not know, 
or elfe.overslook'd. «4: . en NB 
Upon this Occafion; I cannot ‘but take | 
notice, \\that. the :Moderns. have made 
clearer:and fhorter Inftitutions of all man- 
ner of Arts and: Sciences, than any which 
the Ancients have:left. us.': I havealready 
inftanced inthe Method: whereto. all the 


_ Parts of .Natural. Hiftory have been: re» 


duced : 
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_ duced: It is evident, That Method in all 
_thofe Things, muft be the Effect of a 
_ Comprehenfive Knowledge of the Bodies 
_ fo ranged, and of a Nice Comparifon of 
every feveral Body and Animal one with 
_ another, fince otherwife their mutual Dif- 
_ ferences and Agreements cannot poflibly 
be adjufted ; the fame has been done in 
Medics and Surgery, in Anatomy, in Chy- 
miftry, in all Parts of Phyjftcs and Mathe- 
_ matics: How confufed, many times, and 
always lax, are Galen's Anatomical Dif- 
_courfes, in comparifon of Bartholin’s, 
_ Diemer broek’s, and Gibfon’s > Monfieur 


Perrault has obferved already, (¢) that (c) Parals 
Ariftotle exprefled himfelf fo obfcurely in #2! des4n- 
his Phyfical Difcourfes, that his Meaning (2",0. 

is almoft as varioufly reprefented, as there dernes, Di- 
_ have been Cominentators who have writ- ee. Au, 


ten upon him ; whereas no Man ever — 


_ doubted of the precife Meaning of the 
Writings of Des Cartes and Rohault, tho’ 
all Men are not of their Opinion. In 
Mathematics the thing is yet more vifible : 
How long and tedious are Euchid’s Demon- 
trations, either in Greek, or as they are 
Commented upon by Clavius, in Com- 
parifon of Zaequet’s or Barrow’s 2 Tacquet 
has made <4/fronomy intelligible, with a 
very little Help, which before was not to 
be attained without a Mafter, and abun- 
Dd dance 
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dafice of Patience; the fame has Varenius 
done inthe Mathematical Part of Geography ; 

Tacquet, in Practical Geometry, Optics, and 
Catoptrics. The Doctrine of the Conic Se- 
ctions, in Apollonius Perge@us, is fo intri- 
cate, the Demonftrations are fo long, and — 
fo perplexed, that they have ufually de- 
terred all but Firft-Rate Geometers: This, 
Penfioner De Witt has made fo eafie, in 
his Elements of Curve Limes, (d), that it 
is readily maftered by any Man who has 
read the Firft Six Books of Euclid. Such 
Abridgments fave a great deal of Labour, — 
and make Knowledge pleafart to thofe 
who, inthe laft Age, were fo exceedingly © 


frightned with the Thoughts of the Dif- 


ficulty of thefe Studies, that Sir Afenry 
Savile made as formal a Bufinefs of his 
Pralettions upon the Definitions, Axioms, 
and Fight Firft Propofitions of the Firft 


Book of Euclid, which may be thoroughly © 


comprehended, by a Man of ordinary 
Parts, in Two Hours time, by the help 
of Tacquet’s Elements, as a Man would | 
now of Lectures upon the hardeft Propofi- 
tions, in Mr. Newton’s Mathematical Prin- - 
ciples of Natural Philofophy. ‘To thefe ju- 
dicious Abridgments, the wonderful En-— 
creafe of this part of Knowledge, for thefe 
Jaft Lxx Years, is in a great meafure to 
be attributed ; and though  tuaahig 
an 
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and Compilers of Syftems have common- 
ly the hard Fate to be undervalued by 
| thofe- who have been Inventors themfelves ; 
yet, in Mathematical Sciences, the cafe 
4s fomething different ; for things cannot. 
_ be abbreviated there, without a very exact 
Knowledge of the Subjects then to be 


abridged, and brought into oneview. In 


| Moral, or Hiftorical Difcourfes, an Epito- 


mizer immediately fees what 1s either in 
it felffuperfluous, or not to his particular 


_Rurpofe ; and fo when he has cut it off; 
what remains, is in fome fort entire, and 
may be uriderftood without the reft, fo 


that there is no harm done: But here that 
will by no means fuffice; for the moft 


_verbofe Mathematicians have rarely ever 
_faid any thing for Saying fake, theirs 
_ being Subjects in which Figures of Rhe- 


toric could have no fort of place ; but 


_ they made every Conclufion depend upon 


fuch a Chain of Premifes already proved, 
that if one Lirik were broken, the whole 


Chain fell in pieces ; and therefore, he 


that would. reduce thofe Demonftrations 
into a narrower Compafs, muft take the 
whole Propofition a new in pieces, muft 
turn it feveral ways, muft confider all the 
relations which that Line, or that Solid, 
has to other Lines or Solids, muft care- 
fully have confidered how many feveral 

Dde Ways 
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Ways it can be generated, before he can 
be able to demonttrate it by a fhorter 
Method, and by other Arguments, than 
thofe by which it was proved before : In 
fhort, he muft, in a manner, be able to 


invent the Propofition of himfelf,. be- 


(e) P. 30. 


fore he can put it into this new Drefs ; 
for which Reafon, Zacguet, Barrow, and 


De Witt, have been reckoned amongft 


the..principal Geometers..of the Age, as 
well as for their other Inventions in Geo- 
metry : 7{chirnhaus’s Medicina Mentis will 


give a clear Idea of many things relating 


to this Matter. 


And now, having gone through the 


feveral Parts of the Parallel which J pro- 
pofed at firft to make, I fhall clofe all with 
Sir William Temple's Words, a little al- 
tered : (e) ‘ Though Thales, Pythagoras, 
* Democritus, Flippocrates, Plato, Ariftotle 


‘ and Epicurus, may be reckoned amongft 


é 


¢ 


/"pires of Science, yet not fo great in very 


¢ 


‘ many Parts, as their Succeffors have fince 
“been able toreach. Thefe have preten- 


* ded.to much more, than barely to learn | 


‘ what the others taught, or to remember 
‘ what they invented ; and being able to 


{ compafs that it felf; have fet up for Au- 


* thors 


“the Firft mighty Conquerors of Jgno-. 


“ yance,,.in our World; and though they 
“made great Progrefles in the feveral Em- 
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“thors upon their own Stocks, and not 
“contenting themfelves only with Com- 
menting upon thofe Texts, have both 


|‘ copied after former Originals already 


‘fet them, and have added Originals of 


‘their own in many things of a much 
| * greater Value.’ 


CHAP. XXX. 


Refletions upon the Reafons of the 
Decay of Modern Learning, af- 


fegn'd by Sir William Temple. 


Aving therefore, as I hope, fuff- 
ciently proved, that there has not 


been fuch a Fall in Modern Learning, 


as Sir William Temple fuppofes, ( though 
in many Particulars it may have fallen 
fhort of, and in others not out-done the 
Ancient ;) nay, even that, comparatively 
fpeaking, the Extent of Knowledge ts, at 
this Time, vaftly greater chan it was in 
former Ages; It may feem, perhaps, a 
needlefs thing to examine thofe Reafons 
which he alledges, of the Decreafe of 
that, which in the grofs has {uffered s0 
Decay. Something,: noe 1 fhall fay 
mee Dd 3 | Ke 
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to them ; becaufe if they do not prove 
what Sir Wiliam Temple defigns, yet 
they will prove at leaft, what a perfect 
thing Learning might have been, if it had 
not met with fuch Impediments. - 
(f)P.64, The firft Blow which he fays Cf) that 
° Learning received, was by the Difputes 
which arofe about Religion in Europe, 
foon-afterthe Revival-of Learning in thefe 
Parts of the World. There is no doubt, 
but the Thoughts of many very able Men 
were taken up with thofe Controverfies ; 
who, if they had turn’d them with the 
fame Application to Natural or Civil | 
Knowledge, would therein have done ex- 
traordinary things. ' Yet; confidering: all 
things, it may be juftly queftion’d, whe- 
ther Learning may not, by thefe Very 
Difputes, have received: either- imme- 
diately, or occafionally, a great Improve- 
ment, or at leaft, fuffered not any con- — 
fiderable, Diminution. » For, € 1.)oIt is 
certain, ‘That whatioever relates to Dzvi- 
wity as.a, Science, has hereby been better 
tcann’d, and more accurately underftood 
and explained, than otherwife it would 
ever have been ; and, | fuppofe, this will 
be readily owned to. be one ofthe moft 
excellent Parts of Knowledge. (2. )-It 1s 
a queftion whether a great many of the 
chiefeft Promoters of any Part of this 
i Se ng - Theolo- 
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| Theological Knowledge, would, or could 
have done fo great things, upon any 


other Subject. Oppofition, in general, 
whets Men's Parts extremely ; and -that 
inward Satisfaction which a good Man 
takes, in thinking that he is employed 
upon Arguments of greateft Concern to 
the Souls of Men, infpires him with an 
Ardour that adds Wings to his native 
Alacrity ; and makes him, in all fuch 
Cafes, even out-doe himfelf. (3.) When 
different Parties are once formed, and 
great Numbers of Youths are conftantly 
trained up to fucceed the older Cham- 
pions of their refpective Sides ; as thefe 
thall drop off, all thofe after-Comers will 
not apply their Minds to Studies imme- 
diately relating to their own Profeflions, 
but here and there one, as his Genius 
fhall lead him, willtry to excell in dif- 
ferent Ways, for the Glory of his own 
Party; efpecially if he fees any of his 
Adverfaries eminently Famous before him, 
in thofe things. Thus Petavius fet him- 
felf to contradict Jofeph Scaliger's Books 
de Emendatione Temporum, and Scioppius 
fell upon his other Critical Writings : 
Whilft Z/aac Cafaubon concerned himielf 
only with Publifhing and Commenting 
upon Atheneus, Polybivs,and Theophrafius, 
he was complemented by all Sides ; but 
| Dd 4 when 
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when once he wrote againft the Annals 
of Cardinal Baronius, he met withnume- 
rous Adverfaries ; and there was {carce a 
Critic of the Church of Rome, for fome 
time afterwards, that did not peck at fome- 
thing or other in his other Writings. 
This Emulation eminently appeared in 
the Order of the Jefuits, the main Defign 
of whofe Inftitution feems to have been 
to engrofs all Learning, as well as all Po- 
lities, to themfelves ; and therefore we fee 
fo many extraordinary Men'amongft them 
for all forts of things, thereby to give 
the World Occafion to think,’ that there 
muft certainly be fomething more than 
ordinary in the Conftitution of a Body, 
which every Day produced fuch excellent 
Perfons. So that if one confiders how 
far this Emulation went, which even yet 
is not wholly extinct, it is hard to fay, 
whether Difputes in Religion have not 
rather helped to encreafe the Stock of 
Learning, than otherwife; at leaft, one 
may venture to fay, that they have not 
diminifhrd it. 
It is moft. certain, that the different 
Political Interefts in Europe, have done it 
a mighty Kindnefs. During the Eftablifh- 
ment of the Roman Empire, oneCommon 
Intereft guided that vaft Body,.and thefe 
Weftern Kingdoms amongtft the reft. Rome 
was 
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was the Center of the Learning of the 
Weft, as well of their Hopes, and thither 
the Provinces of this Part of the World 
had always Refort: Whereas now every 
Kingdom ftanding upon its own Bottom, 
they are all mutually jealous of each 
others Glory, and in nothing more than 
in Matters of Learning in thofe Coun- 


tries where they have Opportunities to 


_ purfue it. About an CL, or Cc Years 


fince, it was efteemed a very honourable 


Thing to write a true Ciceronian Style : 


This the Jtalzans pretended to keep to 
themfelves, and they would {carce allow 
that any Man beyond the Alpes, un- 
lefS, perhaps, Longolius, and Cardinal Pole, 


_ wrote pure Roman Latin : This made 


other Nations ftrive to equal them ; 
and one rarely meets with a Book writ- 
tenat that time upon a Subject that would 
bear the Elegancies of Style in bad Latin. 
When Critical Learning was in fafhion, 
every Nation had fome few Great Men 
at the fame time, or very near it, to fet 
againft thofe of another : Jtaly boafted of 
Carolus Sigonius, Fulvius Urfinus, and Pe- 


~ trus Vittorius ; France had Fofeph Scaliger, 


Tfaac Cafaubon, Cujacius, Pithaus, Brif- 
fonius, and feveral more; Switzerland pro- 
duced Gefner, for that and almoft every 
thing elfe ; Germany had Leopardus,Gruter,, 

: Put{chius, 
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Putfchius, and others ; the Low Comitries 
had fFafius Lipfius ; England had Sir FYenry 
Savile ; every Country had fome Great 
Men to keep up its Glory in thofe things 
which then were in greateft requeft. In 
this laft Age, Mathematical and Phyficat 
Sciences feem to have been the Darling 
Studies of the Learned Men of Europe ; 
there alfo the fame Emulation has been 
equally vifible. When Great Britain could 
fhew fuch Men as my Lord Bacon, my 
Lord Napier (the Inventor of Logarithms, ) 
Mr. Harriot, Mr. Oughtred, and M. Hor- 
rox ; Holland had Stevinus, who firft found 
out Decimal Arithmetic, and SnxeZius ; 
France could reckon up Des Cartes, Mer- 
fennus, Fermat, and Gaffendi; Italy had 
Galileo, TorriceHius, and Cavallerius ; Ger- 
many, Kepler ; and Denmark, not long be- 
fore, Zycho Brabe. When afterwards the 
Philofophers of Ezgland grew numerous, 
and united their Strength, France alfo 
took the Hint, and its King fet up a Royal . 
Society, to Rival ours. “The Duke of 
Tufcany had fet up already, at Florence, the — 
sicademy del Cimento, whofe Members em- 
ployed. themfelves.in purfuing the fame 
Methods. In Germany, an Academy of the 
fame nature hasbeen raifed. Even /reland 
has had its Philofophical Society. From 
allwhich, {uch Swarms of Great Men, in 

every 
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every Part of Natural and Mathematical 
Knowledge, have within thefe few Years 
appeared, that it may, perhaps, without 
Vanity, be believed, that if this Humour 
_lafts much longer, and learned Men do 
_ not divert their Thoughts to Speculations 
of another, kind, the next Age will not 
_ find much Work of this kind to do : For 
_ this fort of Learning has {pread where-ever 
| Letters ‘have had any’ Encouragement in 


| Exrope, ‘fo fuccefsfully, that even the 
_ Northern Kingdoms have had their Bar- 


tholin’s, their Borrichius’s, their Radbek’s, 
their Wormius’s, and their Hevelius’s, 
who have put in for that Prize which the 
Inhabitants of warmer Climates. feemed 
already ‘in’ pofleffion of. This has occa- 
fion'd the Writing of abundance of 
Books, to vindicate the Glory of every 
great Invention to fome eminent Man 
of that Country that the Authors of 
thofe Books belonged to. Which Dif- 
putes, though many times very pedan- 
tically managed, and with an Heat mif- 
becoming. Learned Men, yet has had 
this good Effect, that while fome were 
zealous to fecure the Glory of the In- 
vention of Things already difcovered, to 
their own Countries ; others were equal- 
ly follicitous to add a more undifputed 
Honour to them, by. new Inventions, 
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which they were fureé no Man could pof- 
fibly challenge. 

Another Reafon of the Decay of Learn- 
ing, according to Sir Wiliam Temple (¢ ); 
is, the want of Protection from Great 
Men, and an unfatiable Thirft after Gain, 
now grown the Humour of the Age. 
That Princes do not now delight te talk 
of Matters of Learning in their public 


‘Converfations, as they did about an GL 


Years ago, is but too evident: When 
Learning firft came up, Men fanfied that 
every thing could be done by it, and they 
were charm’d with the Eloquence of its 
Profeffors, who did not fail to fet forth 
all its Advantages in the moft engaging 
Drefs... Ie. was fo very modifh, that the 
Fair Sex feemed to believe that Greek and 
Latin added to their Charms; and Plate 
and Ariftotle untranflated, were frequent 
Ornaments of their Clofets. One would 
think by the Effects, that it was a proper 
Way of Educating them, fince there are 
no Accounts in Hiftory of fo many truly 
great Women in any one Age, as are to be 
tound between the Years MD and MDG. 
This Humour in both Sexes abated by 
degrees ; and the Great Men being either 
diigufted with the Labour that was re- 
quilite to become thoroughly Learned, 
os with the frequent Repetitions a the 

ame 


fame things, Bufinefs and Diverfions took. 
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_uptheir Thoughts, as they had done for- 
-merly. But yet, in the main, the Learned 
_ Men of this Age have not fo much reafon 
to think themfelves ill ufed, as it is com- 


monly thought. What by Fellowships of 


Colleges, and Ecclefiaftical Preferments, 
here in England ; and by the fame fort of 


Preferments, added to the Allowances in 


_ feveral Monaftical Orders, in Popifh Coun- 
tries, there are very fair Settlements for 
Men of Studious and Sedentary Lives ; 
and innumerable Inftances can be given, 


in thefe two laft Ages, of the excellent 
Ufes which great Numbers of Men have 
made of them: So that every fuch Pre- 


_ ferment beftowed upon any learned Man, 
_ upon the fcore of his Merit, by Princes, 


or Great Men, in whofe Gift they were, 


4s an Inftance of their Beneficence to Men 


of Letters: And whether a Man is con- 
fidered by a Penfion out of a Princes Ex- 


_ chequer, or by the Collation of a Prefer- 


ment in that Prince’s Gift, it is, toa Man 
who.enjoys it, the felf-fame thing. Nei- 
ther have Examples been wanting in the 
prefent Age, of Sovereign Princes who 
have made it as much their Bufinefs to 
encourage Learned Men, as, perhaps, in 
any of the former, that are fo much com- 
mended for that very Reafon. Chriffina 


Queen 
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Queen of Sweden, who, in other refpects, 


was by no means the Glory of her Sex, 
did, whilft the liv'd at Stockholm, fend for 


the learnedeft Men of Europe to come 


(4) P.68. 


to her, that fhe might converfe with them 
about thofe things wherein they were 
moft excellent. Des Cartes, Salmafius, 
Bochart, Nicolas Heinftus, Ifaac Voffius, were 
of that number: And her Profufenefs, 
which knew no bounds, was fcarce in 
any thing more vifible, than in her Marks 
of Refpect to Men of Letters. After-. 
wards, when fhe fetled at Rome, her Pa- 
lace was always an Academy of the Vir- 
tuoft of that City. The prefent French 
King, whilft Monfieur Colbert liv'd, took 
a fingular Pride in fending Prefents to the 
moft celebrated Scholars of Europe ; with- 
out regarding whether they were his own 
Subjects, or of his own Religion, or no. 
This he did purely for hzs Glory, the Prin- 
ciple which Sir Wiliam Temple (hb) fo — 
exceedingly applauds. His own Prote- | 
{tant Subjects, before he involved: them 
in one Common Ruine, tafted of his Li- | 
berality of that kind, upon Occafion : 
And whatfoever his other Actions are, 
er have been, yet his extraordinary — 
Care to breed up his Son to Learning; 
his ereGting of Academies for Arts and 
Sciences at Pars, and his frequent Boun- 
. fies 
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ties to Men of Letters, juftly require that, 


upon this account, he fhould be mention‘d 


with Honour. Cardinal de Richelieu, Car- — 


dinal Mazarini, Monfieur Fouguet, and 


Monfieur Colbert, though no Sovereign 
Princes, yet had Purfes greater than many 
of them. Cardinal de Richelieu was him- 
4elfa Scholar ; and all of them were emi- 
_nently Favourers of Learned Men. I have 
-mentiond my own Country laft, that 


{ might once more obferve, that it was 


a Prince of our own, who founded the 
ROYAL SOCIETT, (@ whofe Studies, (i) P.57: 
Writings and Productions, though they have 
| wot out-fbined or eclipfed the Lyceum of 
Plato, the Academy of Ariftotle, the Stoa 


of Zeno, or the Garden of Epicurus ; be- 


caufe they were neither written at the 


fame Time, nor, for the moft part, upon 
‘the fame Subjects ; yet will always help 
to keep alive the Memory of that Prince 


who incorporated them into a Body, that 


- fo they might the eafier do that by their 
- Joint-Labours, which fingly would have 


‘been, in a manner, impoflible to be ef- 


| tected. 


The laft of Sir Wiliam Temple’s Rea- 
fons of the great Decay “of Modern Learn- 


ing, (4) is Pedantry. The urging of (&)P.7+ 


_ which, is an evident Argument, ‘that his 


| Dicourfe is levelled againft Learning, 


not 
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not as it ftands now, but as it was G or 
LX Years ago. For the New Philofophy 
has introduced fo great a Correfpondence 
between Men of Learning and Men of 
Bufinefs, which has alfo been encreafed 
by other Accidents amongft the Matters 
of other learned Profeffions, that that 
Pedantry which formerly was almoft. uni- 
verfal, is now ina great meafure dif-ufed ; 
efpecially amongft the Young Men, who 
are taught, in the Univerfities, to laugh 
at that frequent Citation of Scraps of 
Latin, in common Difcourfe, or upon 
Arguments that do not require it; and — 
that naufeous Oftentation of Reading and 
Scholarfhip in public Companies, which, 
formerly was fo much in fafhion. Af- 
fecting to write politely in Modern Lan- 
guages, efpecially the French and ours, 
has alfo not a little helpt to leffen it ; be- 
caufe it has enabled abundance of Men who 
want Academical Education, to talk plau- 
fibly, and fome exactly, upon abundance 
of learned Subjects. This alfo has made 
Writers habitually careful to avoid thofe 
Impertinences which they know would 
be taken notice of, and ridiculed ; and it 
is probable, that a careful perufal of the 
fine new French Books, which of late 
Years have been greedily fought after by 
the politer fort of Gentlemen and ch. 

ars, 
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fars, may, in this Particular, have done 
a-ereat-deal of good.--By this means,..and 
by the help alfo of fome other concurrent 
Caufes, thofe who were not learned them- 
felves, being. able, to maintain Difputes 
with thofe that wére; forced thet to talk 

more warily, and brought them by little 

and little to ‘be’ out’ of countenance “at 

that vain thrufting of their Learning into 

every thing, which: before had bééa’ buc 

too vifible. PW OSA (RIGS. 
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- CONCLUSION, 


His, feems, to. me,,to, be the: prefent 

State of Learning, as .1t may be 
compared with, what, it was in former, - 
Ages. Whether Knowledge willimprove 
in the next Age, proportionably as it has 
done in this, is a Queftion not eafily de- 
cided. It depends upon a great many 
Circumftances ; which, fingly, will be 
ineffectual, and, which no Man can now 
be affured, will ever meet. There feems 
Reafon, indeed, to fear that it may decay, 
both becaufe Ancient Learning is too 
much ftudied in Modern Books, and taken 
upon truft by Modern Writers, who are 
not enough acquainted with Antiquity, 
to correct their own Miftakes ; and be-— 
caufe Natural and Mathematical Know- 
ledge, wherein chiefly the Moderns are 
to be ftudied as Originals, begin to be 
neglected by the generality of thofe who 
would fet up for Scholars, For the Hu- 
mour of the Age, as to thofe things, is 
vilibly altered from what it was XX or 
XXX Years ago: So that though the 
 ROTAL 
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ROTAL SOCYETY has weathered 
the rude Attacks of fuch fort .of Adver- 
‘aries as Srabbe, who endeavoured to have 

it thought, That Studying’ of cNatural 
Philofophy and Mathematics, was a ready 
Method to introdtice Scepticifi at leaft, 
if not Atheifm, into the World > Yet the 

‘fly Infinuations of the Men of Wit, That 
‘no great Things have ever, or are ever 
like to be perform’d by the Mex of Grefham, 
and, That every Man whom they calla 
Virtuofo, muft needs be a Str Nicolas Gim- 
erack: together with the public ridiculing 
of all thofe who'fpend ther Time and 
Fortunes in feeking after what fome call 
-ulelefs Natural Rarities; who diffect all 
Animals, little as well as great ; who 
think no part of God’s Workmanfhip. be- 
low their ftricteft Examination, and niceft 
‘Search : have fo far taken off the Edge of 
thofe who have opulent Fortunes, and a 
Love to Learning; that Phyfiological 
“Studies begin to be contracted amongtt 
Phyficians and Mechanics. For nothing 
wounds {o much as a Jeft ; and when Men 
do once become ridiculous, their Labours 
will be flighted, and they will find few 

Imitators. How far this may deaden the 

Induftry of the Philofophers: of the next 

Age, is not eafie to tell; for almoft alt 

the Parts. of Mathematical and “Natural 

| | E ere Know- 
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Knowledge require a good dealvof Time 
and Pains, .of Induftry. and Attention, be- 
fore a Man can thoroughly relifh them: 
And thofe, who do not, rarely know their 
Worth, -and confequently do very. feldom 
pafs a right Judgment upon them... How- 
ever, be. the Studies. of the Men ofthe 
next Age what they will, the Writings of 
the Learned Men of the prefent Time will 
be preferved ;. and as they have raifed a 
nobler Monument to the Memory of 4r- 
chimedes and. Diophantus, of Hippocrates 


by. Improving their Inventions, than 
had been raifed for a Thoufand Years be- 


fore; fo fome future Age, though, per- 
haps, not the next, and in a Country 


now poflibly little thought of, may do 
that which our-great Men would be glad 
to fee done ; that is to fay, may raife 
real Knowledge, upon the Foundations 
laid in this our Age, to. the utmoft pof- 


fible Perfection to which it can be brought » 


by mortal Men in this imperfect ftate, 
and thereby effectually immortalize the 
Memories of thofe who laid thofe Foun- 
dations, and colleéted thofe Materials 


which were fo ferviceable to them in com- | 


pleating the noble Work. 
But this. is what every Man would 
eladly hope might be referved for his own 
| fc eaOlteritys 


“and Ariftotle, of Herophilus and Galen, | 


: 
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Pofterity, and his own Country. How it 
may be referved is obvious: !t muft be 
by joyning Ancient.and Modern Learning | 
together, and by ftudying each as Origi- hi 
nals, in thofe things wherein they feve- ‘Ce 
rally do moft excell ; by that means few | 
'Miftakes will be committed, the World as = 
will foon fee what remains unfinifh’d, and = 
Men will furnifh themfelves with fitting a 
Methods to compleat it : And by doing 
_Juftice to every Side, they will have ae 
| Reafon to expect, that thofe that come of 
after them will.do the fame Juttice to ae 
_ them, whenever they fhall think fit to og 
| fubmit their Productions to. public Cen- ue 
~ fure. 
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Sir William Temple's Effay upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning, 


pag. 53. 


| [ may perhaps be further afirmed, in 
BR. favour of the Ancients ; That rhe oldeft 
| Books we bave, are ftill in their kind the 
| beft. The two moft Ancient that I know of 
in Profe, among thofe we call Profane Au- 
| thors, are fEfop’s Fables, and Phalaris’s 
| Epiftles, both living near the fame time, 
which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. 
| As the firft has been agreed by all Ages fince 
| for the greateft Mafter in his kind; and 
all others of that fort have been but Imita- 
 F1ons of bis Original : fo I think the Epiftles 
_ of Phalaris to have more Race, more Spirit, 
more Force of Wit and Genius, than any 
others I have ever feen either Ancient or 
Modern. I know, feveral Learned Men 


(or that ufually pafs for fuch, under the 


Name of Critics ) have not efteemed them 
Genuine ; and Politian, with fome others, 
have attributed them toLucian: but I think 
he muft have litile Skill in Painting, that 
cannot find out this to be an Original. Such 
Diverfity of Paffiions, upon fuch Variety of 
Attions and Paffages of Life and Govern- 
ment ; fuch Freedom of Thought, fuch Bold- 
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C4) 
nels of Exprefiion; fuch Bounty to his Friends, 
fuch Scorn of bis Enemies’; fuch Flonour of 
Learned Men, Juch Efteem of Good ; fuch 
Knowledge of Life, fuch Contempt of Death ; 
with fuch Frercene/s of Nature, and Cruelty 
of Revenge, could never be reprefented but 
by him that poffeffed them. And I efteem 
Lucian to have been no more capable of 
Writing, than of Acting what Phalaris did. 
In all One writ, yon find the Scholar or the 
Sophift ; and all, the Other, the Tyrant and 
the Commander. | 
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A 
DISSERTATION 


UPON 
The EPISTLES of 


Puaxtarts, and others; and the 
Faspies of #sop. 


To Mr. Wotton: 


S1R, 


Remember, that difcourfing with 
you upon this Paflage of Sir W. T. 
( which I have here fet down,) I 
happend to fay, That with all De- 
ference to fo great an Authority, and 
under a juft Awe of fo fharp a Cenfure, 
I believed it might be even demonttrated, 


that the Epiftles of Phalaris are Spurious, 
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and that we have nothing now extant of 
ZEfop’s own Compofing. This cafual De- 
claration of my Opinion, by the power: 
of that long Friendfhip that has been be- 
tween us, you improved into a Promife, 
That I would fend you my Reafons in 
Writing, to be added to the New Edition 
of your Book : believing it, as I fuppofe, 
a confiderable Point in the Controverfie 


you are engaged in. For if it once be 


made out, that thofe Writings your Ad- 
verfary fo extolls, are Suppofititious, and 
of no very long Standing ; you have 
then His and his Parties own. Confeffion, 
That fome of the Later Pens have out- 
done the Old ones in their kinds: And to 
others, that have but a mean Efteem of 
the Wit and Stile of thofe Books, it will 
be a double Prejudice againft him, in your 
favour,.That he could neither difcover 
the true Time, nor the true Value of his 


Authors. 


Thee, I imagine, were your Thoughts ; 
when you engaged me to this, that Iam 
now doing. But I mutt take the freedom 
to profefs, that I write without any view 
or regard to your Controverfie ; which I 
do not make my own, nor prefume to 
interpofe in it. "Tis a Subje@t fo niceand 
delicate, and of fuch ‘a mixed and diffufed 
nature, that 1 am content to toes 

. 


and FElop’s Fables. 


beft Ufe I can of both Ancients and Mo- 
derns, without venturing with you, upon 
the hazard of a wrong Comparifon, or i 
the envy of a true one. » 

That fome of the Oldeft Books are the beft 
in their kinds, the fame Perfon having 
the double Glory ‘of Invention and Per- 
fection ; isa thing obferved even by fome 
of the Ancients (a). But then the Authors (2) pin, 
they gave this Honour to, are Afomer and Chry/oft. 
Archilochus, one the Father of Heroic Poem, ee | 
and the other of Epode and. Trochaic.” ag 
But the choice of Phalaris and ARfop, as Ss 
they are now extant, for the two great 
inimitable Originals, is a piece of Cri- 
ticiim of a peculiar Complexion, and 
muft proceed from a Singularity of Palate 
and Judgment. ! 

To pafs a Cenfure upon all kinds of 
Writings, to fhew their feveral Excel- 
lencies and Defects, and efpecially to af 
fign each of them to their proper Au- 
thors, was the chief Province and the 
sreateft Commendation of the Ancient 
Critics. And it appears from thofe. 
Remains of Antiquity that are left us, 
that they never wanted Employment, 

For to forge and counterfeit Books, and 
father them upon Great Names, has been 
a Practice almoft as old as Letters. But 
it was then moft. of all in fathiony when 
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(6) Galen. 


in Hippoc. 
de Natura 
Hominis, 

Comm. 2. 
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Differtation upon Phalaris, vc. 
the (4) Kings of Pergamus and Alexandria, 
rivalling one another in the Magnificence 
and Copioufnels of their Libraries, gave 
great rates for any Treatifes that carried 


Copyers of thofe Times, to enhance the 
Price of their Wares by afcribing. them to 
Men. of:Fame and Reputation ;\ and to 
fupprefs the true Names, that would have 
yielded Jefs Money.” And now and then 
even an Author, that wrote for Bread, 
and made a Traffic of his Labours, would 
purpofely conceal himfelf, and perfonate 
fome old Writer of eminent Note ; giving 
the Title and: Credit of his Works to the 
Dead, that himfelf might the better live 
by them. But what was then done chiefly 
for Lucre,: was afterwards done out of 
Glory and Affectation,; as an Exercife of 
Stile, and an Oftentation of Wit. In this 
the ‘Tribe: of the Sophifts are principally 
concerned ; in whofe Schools .it- was the 
ordinary task to compofe “Hxoraias, to 
make Speeches and write Letters in the 
Name and Character of fome Heroe, or 
great Commander or Philofopher ; Ties 
dv eit Adyss, What would Achilles, Medea, 
or Alexander fay in fuch or fuch Circum- 
ftances > Thus Ovid, we fee, who was 
bred up in that way, writ Love Letters 

in 


and A:fop's Fables. 


an the Names of Penelope and the reft. 
Tis true, they came abroad under his 


-own Name ; becaufe they were written 


ime Larih ‘andi Verfe,. and fo had no 
colour or pretence to be the Originals of 


‘the Grecian Ladies. But fome of the Greek 


| Sophifts had the Succefs and Satisfaction 


to fee their Effays in that kind pafs with 
fome Readers for the genuine Works of 
thofe they endeavoured to exprefs. This, 
no doubt, was great Content and Joy to 
them ; being as tull a Teftimony of their 


Skill in Imitation ; as the Birds gave to 


the Painter, when they peckd at his 
‘Grapes. One of them (c) indeed, has dealt © 
ingenuoufly, and confefs'd that he feign'd © 
the An{wers to Brutus, only as a Trial of 
Skull: but moft of them took the other 
way, and concealing their own Names, 

ut off their Copies for Originals ; prefer- 
ring that filent Pride and fraudulent Plea- 
fure, though it was to die with them, 
before an honeft Commendation from Po- 
{terity for being good Imitators. And to 


fpeak freely, the greateft part of Mankind 


are fo eafily impofed on in this way, that 


_ there is too great Invitation to put the trick 


upon them. What clumfic Cheats, thofe 
Sibylline Oracles now extant, and Ariffeas’s 


Story of the Septuagint, pafled without . 


controul even among very learned Men. 
And 
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And even fome Modern Attempts of this 
kind have met with Succefs not altoge- 
ther difcouraging. For though Ammius of 
Viterbo, after a Reputation of fome Years, 
and Jughiramius immediately, were fhamed 
out of all Credit: yet Sigoniuss Effay 
de Confolatione, as coming from a skilful — 
Hand, may perhaps pafs for Cicero’s with 
fome, as long as Cicero himfelf fhall laft. 
Which I cannot prefage of that bungling 
Supplement to Petronius (1 mean not 
that from Zraw, but the pretended one | 
from Buda) that Scandal to all Forgeries: | 
though, I hear, ’tis at prefent admired as 
a genuine Piece by fome that think them- 
felves no ordinary Judges. 
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OF 


PHALARISS EPISTLES. 


| wrote a {mall Book of Letters in 

the Name and Character of Phalaris, 

(give me leave to fay this now, which og 

I fhall prove by and by) had not fo bad a & 

a hand at Humouring and Perfonating, ’ eg 

_ but that feveral believed, it was the Tyrant a 

himfelf that talked fo big, and could not 

_difcover the Afs under the Skin of that 

Lion. For we find Srodeus (d), quoting (4) st. 

the 38, and 67, and 72, of thofe Epifiles, rehhey 
under the Title of Phalars. And Suidas, 

in the Account he gives of him, fays he 

has wrote mof admirable Letters, tmsords , 2 

| Savpacies wav, meaning thofe that we vy a 

~are {peaking of. And fohannes Tzerzes, — _ 
a Man of much rambling Learning, has 
many and large Extracts out of them, 
in his Chiliads ; afcribing them all to the 
Tyrant whofe Livery they wear. Thefe 
three, I think, are the only Men among 
the Ancients, that make any mention of 
them ; but fince they give not the leaft 
hint of any Doubts concerning their Au- 
thor ; we may conclude, that all the 

Scholars 


me ‘Hat Sophift, whoever he was, that i 
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Scholars of thofe Ages received them as 
true Originals ; fo that they have the 
general Warrant and Certificate for this | 
jaft Thoufand Years before the Reftora-_ 
tion of Learning. As for the Moderns ; 
befides the Approbation of thofe fmaller 
Critics, that have been concerned in the 
Fditions of them, and cry them up of 
courfe ; fome very Learned Men have 
efpoufed and maintained them, fuch as 
Thoneas Fazellus(e),and Facobus Cappellus (f). 
Even Mr. Se/dew himfelf (g) draws an Ar- 
gument in Chronology from them, with- 
out difcovering any Sufpicion or Jealoufie 
of a Cheat. To whom I] may add their 
lateft and greateft Advocate; who. has 
honoured them with that ‘moft high 

Character, prefixt to this Treatife. 
Others, indeed, have fhewn their | 
Dittruft of Phalariss Title to them; but 
are content to declare their Sentiment 
without affigning their Reafons, Pha-: 
laris, or fome body elfe, (fays Calius Rhod. 
lib. iil. c. 7.) The LEpiftles that go under 
the Name of Phalaris, |Menagius ad Laert. 
p- 35-| Some name the very Perfon, at 
whofe door they lay the Forgery. Luczan, 
whom they commonly miftake for Phalarw, 
[ fays Ang.Politianus, Epift.1.] Lhe Epifiles 
of Phalaris, if they are truly bis, and uot 
rather Lucians, |Lilius Greg. Gyraldus, Peet. 
Fiift. 


and /Efop’s Fables. 


| Fiift.p.88.] who, in another place, [p.332.] 
informs us, that. Politian’s Opinion had 
generally obtained among the Learned of 
that Age: The Epiftles, tays he, of Pha- 
| laris, which moft People attribute to Lucian, 
How judicioufly they afcribe them to 
_ Lucian, we fhall fee better anon; after 
I have examin’d the Cafe of Phalars, who 
has the Pleaand Right of Pofleffion. And 
| Tthall not go to difpoflefs him, as thofe 
have done before me, by an Arbitrary 
Sentence in hisown Tyrannical Way ; but 
_ proceed with him upon lawful Evidence, 
and a fair, impartial Trial. And I am 
very much. miftaken in the Nature and 
Force. of my Proofs, if ever any Man 
hereafter, that reads them, perfift in his 
old Opinion of making Phalaris an Au- 
_ thor. 
The Cenfures that are made from Stile 
_and Language alone, are commonly nice 
_ and uncertain, and depend upon {lender 
_ Notices. Some very fagacious and learned. 
_ Men have been deceived in thofe Con- 
jectures, even to ridicule. The great Sca- 
liger publifhed a few Iambics, as a choice 
Fragment of an old Tragedian, given him 
by Muretus ; who foon after confefsd the 
Jeft, that they were made by himfelf. Box- 
hornius writ a Commentary upon a {mall 
Poem De Lite, fuppofed by him to be fome 
ancient 
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ancient Author's; but it wasfoondifcover’d — 
to be Michael Hofpitalius’s,a late Chancellor 
of France. So that if I had no other Argu- 
ment, but the Stile, to detect the Spuriouf- 
nels of Phalaris’s Epiftles ; | my feltindecd| 
fhould be fatisfied with that alone, but I 
durft not hope to convince every body 
elfe. I fhall begin therefore with another 
fort of Proofs, that will affect the moft 
flow Judgments, and aflure the moft 
timid or incredulous. 

The Time of Phalaris’s Tyranny cane 
not be precifely determined, fo various 
and defective are the Accounts of thofe 
that write of him. Eufebius fets the Be- 
ginning of it Olymp. xxx1, 2. Phalaris 
apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet ; and 
the End of it Olymp. xxxvun, 2. Phala- 
ridis tyrannis deftrudta. By which Reckon- 
ing. he governed xxvii Years. But 
St. Hierom, out of fome unknown Chro- 
nologer (for that Note is not extant in. 
the Greek of Eufebius) gives a different 
Time of his Reign, above txxx Years 
Jater than the other ; Olymp. x, 3. or 
as other Copies read it, Lu, 2. Phalaris 
tyrannidem exercuit annos xvi. Which 
is agreeable to Sudas, who places him, 
xara T v3. dAvumaeds, about the ru O- 
lympiad. If the former Account be ad- 
mitted, the Cheat is manifeft at firft 
fight : 


willing to allow the latter Account, the 


City of Sicily ; Phalaris fays, the Ay- 
| blenfes and Phintienfes had promifed to 
—Jend him Money at Intereft ; O7 4 dat- 


be falfe. Becaufe Stefrchorus was but 
wi Years old at that fuppofed time of 
“Phalaris's Death ; and Pythagoras was not 
taken notice of in Greece till Lxxx Years 
afterit. But for the fake of Arifforle and a 
| Famblichus, who make thefe Three to be f 


and JEfop’s Fables. 


fight : for thofe Letters of Phalaris to 
Stefichorus and Pythagoras mutt of neceflity 


Contemporaries, and that I may prevent 
all poffible Cavils and Exceptions ; I am 


more favourable to the pretended Let- 
ters; his Government commencing O- a 
lymp. Liu, 3. and expiring after xvi Years, Ni 
Olymp. Lvu, 3. 

I. Inthe laft Epiftle, to thofe of Exnz,a 


eenv70 Ouveioc, ws “VoAatn 4 Bwricic. The 
Sophift was careful to mention fuch Cities ys 
as he knew were in Sicily. For fo Ptolemee ie a 
places ®wziz there ; and Avtoninus, Phintis ; . 
and Pliny, Phintienfes. But it is ill luck 

for this Forger of Letters, that a Frag- 

ment of (4) Diodorus, a Sicilian, and well (+) Diod. 
acquainted with the Hiftory of his Coun- ® °°” 
trey, was preferved to be a Witnefs againft 
him. That excellent Writer informs us, 
that Phintias, Tyrant of <Agrigentum, 
(the very Place where Phalaris -~was be- 
fore 


16 
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fore him ). firft built Phintia, calling ic 
by his own Name ; Knget A Prias woAWw, 
ivomrccons ate Pytizde’ and that this 
was done, while the Romans were at War. 
with King Pyrrbas, that 1s, Olymp. exxv ; 
which is above ccLxx Years after Pha- 
lariss Death, taking even the later Ac- 
count of St. Aierom. A pretty Slip this 
of our Sophift, who, like the reft of his 
Profeflion, was more versd in the Books 
of Orators than Hiftorians, to introduce 
his Tyrant borrowing Money of a City, 
almoft ccc Years before it was named 
or built. 

If. In the xci Epiftle, he threatens 
Stefichorus the Poet, for raifing Money 
and Soldiers again{t him at A/untium and 
Alafa, #, eis’ AAgyriov wy eis" AAaiouy: and 
that perhaps he might be {napt, before he 
got home again from Alafa to Himera, &€ 
"Aaatons eis Iutegy. What a pity ‘tis 
again, that the Sophift had not read Dio- — 
dorus : for he would have told him, that — 
this Alefa was not in being in Phalaris’s 
days. - (2) It was firft built by Archonides, 
a Sicilian, Olymp. xcrv, 2. or, as others 
fay, by the Carthaginians,about Two Years 
before. So that here are above cxx 
Years flipt, fince the lateft period of Pha- 
faris. And we muft add above.a dozen 
more to the reckoning, upon the Sophift’s 

own 


and’ AAop’s Fables. 17 
own core: For this’ Letter is fuppofed to 
bear date’ before ‘Stefichorus and. Phalaris 
were made'Friends ;’ which was‘a dozen 
Years; as he’ tells his’ Tale Ck), before (kb) pif, 
| Steficboris died’; and: Phalaris’ he makes 1°3: 
to’ furvive’ hin I am aware; that the 
fame. Author’ fays) (7): that’ there a re Diod, 
other Cities*in Siez/y; called Ale/a : 4 
it-is-evident from® the fituation, that this q 
| Al@fa of Archonides is meant in’ the 
| Epiftless for this lies on the fame Coaft 
with Wimera and Aluntium; (to which 
two-the Sophiit here joins it,) and is‘at 
-a‘f{mall diftance from them.’ And ‘indeed 
there: was’ no other Town of that name 
in’the ‘days of the Sophift, the reft bows 
_ruind long before. 

{i The rxx Epiftle ‘gives an account 
_of fevérak‘rich Prefents to Polyelitus the 
| Meffevian Phyfician, for doing a great:cure 

upon’ Phalaris. Among the reft, hehames’ 
_ wornley Onin rcia Cevzn dtna, ten couple of - 
| Lhericlean caps. But there is another thing, 
befides-a pretty Invention, very ufeful'to 
a‘Lyar ; andthat isj°a good ‘Memory. 
For we will fuppofé ‘our Author to have 
once known’ fomerhing * ‘of thefe* Cups 
the time and the’ reaton they were fir{t 
| called “fo - but: that® he“had © unhappily 

forgot it, when hewrit this Epiftles They 

Were eclarge DrinkingCups, of “a peculiar 
| r B fhape, 
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fhape, fo called from: the firft Contriver 
of thern, one Zhericles a Corinthian Potter. 
Pliny, by miftaking his Author. Theo. 
phraftus, makes him a ‘Turner, [ lib. xvr. 
cap. 4o.] Celebratur S Thericles. nomine, 
calices ex terebintho folitus facere torno, 
Lhe words of Zheophraftus are thefe, [Hi/t, 
Plant: \.v. cap. 4.) roeveveSay JY 2 ating 
(regminds) xurmas Onesnrcisg, ce pnd? 
ay eve Nalvavay apos tds teeguses ; That 
the Turners make. ‘Thericlean. Cups. of the 
Turpeutine tree,which cannot be diftinguifhed 
from thofe made by the Potters. Here can 
nothing, be. gathered hence, to make Zhe- 
ricles humfelt a Turner ; for aiter he, had 
firft invented them, they were called Theré- 
clean, from their fhape, whatfoever Ar- 
tificer made them, and whether of Earth, 
or of Wood, or of Metal. Butas I faid, by 
the general. confent of Writers, we muft — 
call him:.a Potter., Hefychius, OnghrAuGu, 
RAMGL c1OGis: Sad One urtss Meguse’s. 
Lucian [in Lexiphanes,pag. 960.) Kel 74 
Av TAAL, ola Quemnrns onla. . Etymo- 
logicon M. Onpicrciv brie, tw Atysory 
WpPOIGu weegqeprss: One wang amoincey, ws 
ons EXGsAGe, On eons Komedtag.monms. 
The words of; Bubulus,.whom he-cites,: 
are extant in Atheneus,:{, lib. xt. p.47td 
| Ree porgeay ge Vt wh gonLov pret oyaws 3 
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And again ; 


Q Yas meguT’, i oe OnenarAns more 
> f , 
Eved&<,, xolans Aetpovog eupivas BaiSvs. 


Now the next thing to be enquired, is 
the Age of this Zhericles ; and we learn 
that from Athéneus ; one Witnefs indeed, 
but as good as a multitude im a matter of 
this nature, [ pag. 470.] Keracxsudca AL 
“aren T miAina Tadrny Onemaic 6 Kopi. 
HG. wreguwes, jepoveds rols ypiveig neva 
tT Kaminoy Aewopam ; This Cup, fays he, 
was invented by Thericles the Corinthian 
Potter, who was contemporary with Aritto- 
phanes the Comedian. And in all proba- 
bility, he had this indication from fome 
Fable of that Poet’s, now loft; where 
that Corinthian was mention d, as.one then 
alive. But all the Plays that we have left of 
his, are known to have been. written and. 
acted between the Lxxxuix and xcvit O- 
lympiads, which is an interval. of xxxvt 
years. Take now the very firft year of 
that number ; and Zhericles, with. the 
Cups that had their appellation from him, 
come above cxx years after Phalaris's 
death. 49: 

But I muft remove one Objection that 
may be: made againft the force of this Ar- 
sument : for fome. ancient Grammarian$ 
give a quite different account, why fuch 

| . Ba Cups 
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Cups were called Zhericlean. Some de- 
rive the word, @npxAaG. 270 7 Supiey, 
from the skins of Beafts that: were figured 
upon them: and Pamphilus the Alexan- 

(im) Athe- drian (m) would have them. called: fo, 

ee Pe: domo Te Siexs xAoveivy Secanfe Beafts were 
feared and frightned , when, in Sacrifices, 
Wine was poured upon them out of thofe Cups. 
So I interpret the words of Pamphilus ; 
dm TS 1 Aidvuce 18s Shegs xAoveiv, omrly- 
ore rais wre ravrainar avrey. For 
what is more ordinary in old Authors} 
than the memory of that cuftom of pour- 
ing wine on the heads. of the Vidtims:? 


Ipfa tenens dextra pateram pulcbervima Dido 
Candentis vacce média inter cornua fudit. 


Nor are wild Beafts only called: Sijpes, 
but tame too, fuch as Bulls and Cows ; 
as the Epigrammiatift ‘calls the Minotaure, 
dy Spam pwizoSieg: ‘1 cannot therefore 
comprehend why the moft learned Z/ Ca 
faubon will read omevdovre im this paflage, 
and not o7rad cre. - For lown, Tee little 
or no fenfe init, according to his Lection: 
And as for the Authority of the ancient. - 
Epitomizer of Atheng@us, who, he. faysy 
reads it owed ora; “one: may be certain, 
twas a fault only inthat Copy of him that 
Cafaubon ufed. For. Eaftathius, who ap 
pears never to have feen the true —i 
— 2 ut 


and Afop’s Fables. 


but only that Epitome, read it in his 
Book eaiv3evra, and took it in the fame 
fence that I now interpret it, { p. 1209. 
Hiad. ] H or HERS x Aover, aici Sea: a3) 
nar duray xvAiz raevtas. And now for 
thofe two derivations of the word @upi- 
rAciG. 3 was ever any thing fo forced, fo 
frigid, fo unworthy of refutation? Does 
not common Analogy plainly fhew, that 
as from Hex Ais comes HpaxAnG., from 
Bopoxrrs, SopdxraGr, and many fuch like ; 
fo OnpxrAuG muft be from Onecxrrs2 
befides fo many exprefs Authorities for it, 
which I have cited before. To whichd 
may add that of Fulius Pollux, \l.vt. c.16.] 
Onpix Actov #, Kavone gy 2720 aX Tomaay lays 
and Plutarch in P. Zmilius, if pag. 273-1 
Olre rag Avtryovidas, #, Sercuuides; 2, 
One nreizs Sai Newsad aie And Clemens 
Alexand, [\V. Peed. p. 69. Epferey ToiuY 
OreixArciot Ties HU AIA, it, Avriyovidts, ty 
KavSaec. For one may juftly inferr, 
that both Plutarch and Clemens believed 
Orpinrcios to be from Que mars ; becaufe 
they join them with thofe other Cups, 
all which had their names from ‘Men that 
either invented or ufed them. And fofays 
a Manufcript note upon that paflage of 
Clemens ; -Onpikacia 27 Onemrtss xB 
épevev]@. Sothat upon the whole, ‘Jet 
Pamphilus and thofé other Grammarians 
4 B 3 help 
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help him as they can, our Sophift ftands 
fully convicted, upon this Indi&tment, of 
forgery and impofture. 

1 muft here beg leave of the late learned 
Editors of our Mock Phalaris, with whom 
{ mutt by and by have fome further expo- 
ftulation, to difient from their new ver- 
fion of this paflage ; whereby this argu- 
ment from Zhericles would vanith into 
nothing. For inftead of teu couple of The- 
riclean Cups, as the former Interpreters 
honeftly tranflate it, they prefent us, as 
an emendation, with the like number 
of Grasses, Poculorum Vitreorum, 
leaving us not the leaft footftep of our 
Corinthian Potter. . But methinks thefe 
Glafles come in but odly «and ftingily 
among thofe other things named there of 
sreat value, giaras emepdte ypuos, Ge. 
Veffels of Gold and Silver, beautiful Slaves, 
jifty thoufand Drachma, and a liberal yearly 
Penfion for Life. Vf Agathocles the Tyrant — 
had made this Prefent of a fcore of Glaffes, 
it might have pafled for a mark of favour : 
becauie he was a Potter in his youth, 
and we might fuppofe them of his own 


making. And as | remember, Diodorus 


tells fuch-a ftory of him. But why Piba- 
laris fhould make fo cheap and brittle a 
Complement, I cannot conjecture, “Lis 
true, Suidas tranflates it a Glafs, @upi- — 

RACY 


and FEfop's Fables. 


| nAcny ToThe soy vaAwoy: and Erymolog. Mag. 
Onpinrcioy wAme, mores veAwo. But 
we know the old Lexicons chiefly confift 
of Excerpta out of Scholiafts and Gloffaries 
upon particular Authors; one of which, 
in one fingle place, might expound it 
a Glafs. But that it muft univerfally 
mean fo, or particularly in this paflage 
before us, neither the ufe of the Language, 
nor good Senfe will allow. For befides 
Farth, which was the firft Material ; 
fome were made of Wood, as Theophraftus 
{ays in the place already cited ; others of 
Silver or Gold, as Plutarch in P. A‘mi- 


x 


; yt f y e 
ius; OF 3 ras OQnemasiss wx, oe Gel 


okinvey XPYS@MATA 78 Tleootes 6D 


xvijyrevor. And Athenagus, [lib. v. p.199.] 
Dlecvres of wav oivoyeas, oi 7 gidrac, of 3 
One urls [Leqras, aavle XPYZSA. And 
{ conceive, it were more agreeable to the 
Generofity of Phalaris, which is the fub- 
ject of fo many Letters, to fuppofe thefe 
Thericlean Cups tq be Silver at leaft, if 
not a more precious Metal. 

IV. In the rxxxv Epiftle, he boafts of 
a,great Victory obtained over the Zan- 
cleans s Taveopeetras t, Zalurciss ovp- 
prayicavlas Acovrives eis TeAGL vertiomne, 
But the very preceding Letter, and the 
xxi, are directed to the Meffenians, Méoow- 
wos, and the City is there called Mésvz ; 

% Bee and 
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aay 


cae 
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“ae 


(n) Lib.vi. 
P. 414- 


(0) Lib.vi. 
Cap. 23. 
(p) Lib, xi. 
P- 37¢ 
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and in the Firft Epift. hefpeaks of Moaw. 
nrciiG..6 MeaiuG. Here we feewe have 
mention made of Zancleans.and Meffenians « 
as if Zancle.and Meffana, were two. diffe 
rent Towns. Certainly the true Phalaris 


could not write thus ; .and it is.a piece of 


ignorance inexcufable in our Sophift,not to 
know that both thofe names belong’d to 
one and.the fame City, at different times. 
Strabo, | lib.v1. p.2.68.] Mest, Zebian aeo- 
recy xansyusn 3 Meflana, which was before 
called Zancle. See allo Herodotus, { lib.v1t.] 
and Diodorus, { lib. 1v,| and- others. Per- 
haps it may be fufpected, in behalf of 
thefe Epiftles, chat. this.change of Name 
was made, during thofe xvi years of Pha- 
lariss Tyranny ; and then fuppofing the 
Lxxxv Letter to be written, before. the 
change, and the other Three after-it, 
this argument will be evaded. But 7hu- 
cydides will not fuffer this fufpicion to 
pafs, who relates, (#) that at the time of 
Aerxes's expedition into Greece (which 
was Olymp. Lxxut.) Asaxilaus King of 
Rhegium befieged Zancle, and took it, and 
called. it Meffana, trom the Pelopounefian 
City of that name, the place of his natt- 
vity, The fame fays (0) Herodotus: and 
agreeably to this narrative, (p) Diodorus. 
fets down the death of this Amarilaus 
Olymp. cxxvi, r. when he had |reigned 

XVIII 


and ZElop's Fables. 


xvint .years. Take now the lateft ac- 


counts of Phalaris’s death, according to 


sto St..Alierom-; and above Lx years inter- 
-vene between that, and'the new naming 


of :Zancle. So that unlefs-we-dare afcribe 
to that Tyrant a Spirit of Vaticination, 
swe cannot acquit the Author of the Let- 


_.ters-of fo manifeft-a cheat. 


. But I leve to’ deal ingenuoufly, and 


will inot -conceal ‘one teftimony in his 


favour, whichis that of (4) Paufanias, (4) Mefen. 
who-tells the ftory very differently from P- "34 


Herodotus and Thucydides, placing this 
fame Anaxilaus of Rhegium about a CLXxx 
years higher than they do; That he af- 


fifted the Refugees of Meffana in Pelopon- 


nefus, after the fecond war with the Spar- 
taus, to take Zancle in Sicily ; which 


- thereupon was called Meffana,Oly mp.xxix + 


~ PN A. 3 

Tadra *) Ai 8 OrAuumadG twpay du a 
sf No ow a f ) \ re 

éveting x, sixosus, hy Kidvic Asixav 70 Owiree cy 
svina,MuATia’s Tap A Sivecios Le yov'los. Now 
if this ‘be true, we muft needs put-in one 
word for.ourSophitt ; that Phalaris might 
name the Meffenians, without pretending 


to the gift of Prophecy. (7) Cluverius (1) sictt. 
indeed: would fpoil all again ; for he makes ¢ 


ita fault in our Copies of Paufanias, and 
for einostg the xxix Olymp. reads enxosis 
the rx1x ; which is too great.a number, 
to doour Author any fervice. But we will 
not 
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not take an advantage again{t him, from _ 
a miltake of Claverius ; for without que- 
ftion, the true Lection- is ease the KXIXs 
becaufe the time of the: Meffentan War 
agrees with that computation, and-not | 
WwW vith the other : and the ancient (s) Cata- 
ae of the Olympionice puts Chionis's 
Victory at that very year, . Orupemicds éf- 
OSM Owe Tn Xsinis Adxay ctdvov. Te ta: 
non. 6 e205 TO OWT eecy. So that if Pau 
fasias s Credit is able to bear him out; our 
“Author, as to this prefent point, may {till - 
come off with reputation, But alas! what _ 


can Pavfanias do tor Him, or for him- 


felf, againft Herodotus, and 7 ucydides, that 
livd fo near the time they {peak of ; 
again{t thofe other unknown Authors that 
Diodorus tranfcribed ; ; agaimt the whole 
tenor of Hiftory, confirm’d by fo many | 
Synchronifms and Concurrences that even 
demonftrate Avaxilaus to have lived in 
the days of Xerxes, and his Father ; when. 
Theron, and not Phalaris, was (t) Ms. 
yasyG., Monarch of Agrigentusn, Nay, 
chough we fhould be fo obliging, fo par- 
i fo our Sophift, as for his fake to cre- 
dit Pawfanias againft {o much greater Au- 
thority ; yet {fill the botch is incurable ; 
‘tis running in debt withone man, to pay 
off aiktet For, how then comes it to 
pais, that the Melfentans in another Letter, 
are 
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are in this called Zancleans > which, by 
that reckoning of Pavwfanias, had been 
an obfolete forgotten word, an hundred 
years before the date of this pretended 
Epifile. 

_ V. That fame xcu Letter, which has 
' furnifh’d us already with one detection of 
the Impofture, will, if ftri€tly examin’d, 
-make a. fecond confeffion, from’ thefe 
words, 0s adres exlewlw mwmG@ Su ; 
tis athreat of Phalaris to the Himerwans , 
That he would extirpate them like a Pine- 
tree. Now here again am I concerned 
for our Sophift, that. he is thus taken 
tripping, For the Orginal of this Saying 


isthus related by (#) Hlerodotus : When («)Lib.vi. 
the Lampfaceni in Afia had taken captive “P. 37- 


Miltiades the Athenian, Crefus King of 
Lydia {ent them a Meflage ; That if they 
did not fet him free, he would come and 
extirpate them like a Pine ; cptas muG. 
regnw anmeirce éxIpiler. The men of 
Lampfacus underftood not the meaning of 
that expreflion, /éke a Pine ; till one of 
the eldeft of them hit upon it, and told 
them, That of al trees, the Pine, whex 
once.it is cut down, never grows again, but 
utterly perifbes.. We fee the phrafe was 
then fo new and unheard of, that it puzled 
a whole City. But now it Crefus was 
upon that occafion the firft Author of this 

pet ae " sSaying, 
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Saying, what becomes of this. Epiftle 2. 
For this, as I obferved before, being pre- | 
tended to be written above a dozen years 
before Phalaris’s death, carries date at 
leaft half a dozen before Crefus began | 
his reign. | a | 
Nay, there isgood ground of {ufpicion,. 
that Aferodorus himfelf,’ who wrote an | 
Hundred Years after Phalaris: was kil¥d, 
was ithe firft broacher of this expreffion: 
For ‘tis known, thofe firft Hiftorians make 
every body’s Speeches for them. So that . 
the blunder of our Sophift is fo much. 
the more fhameful. ‘The Third Chapter , 
of the vit Book of 4. Gedius, which 
is now: loft, carried this Title ; Quod. 
Flerodotus parum vere dixerit, unam fo-| 
lamque pinum arborum omnium cafam nun: 
quam denuo ex iifdem radicibus pullulare 5) 
“ That Herodotus is in the wrong, in fay= | 
ing, that of all trees, a Pine only, if lopt, 
neyer grows again.” I fuppofe, GeZzus, 
in that Chapter told us, (w) out of Thea: 
phraftus, of fome other trees, befide the’ 
Pine, that perith by lopping ; the Pitch. 
tree, the Furr, the Palm, the Cedar, and 
the Cyprefs. But I would have it obe | 
ferved, that he attributes the Saying, and _ 
the Miftake about it, not to Crefus, but. 
to Herodotus :. atter whom, it became, 
a Proverb, which denotes an utter de- 
{truction, 


al 


£ 
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ftruction, without any poffibility of flou~ 

rifhing again. See Tewxns redmov im Ze- 
\wobius, Diogenianus, and Suidas, And ‘tis 
remarkable, that our Letter-monger has 
Flerodotus’s very words, mus and éxrpilew ; 
when all thofe three other Writers have 
| wen. for mires, and. xgrlew inftead: of 
) &IpiBew :. which fhews he had. in. his eye 
)and memory this-very place of Herodotus. 
| A ftrange piece of ftupidity, or elfe con- 
)tempt of his Readers, to pretend: to 
/aflume the garb and perfon of Phalaris, 
'and yet knowingly to: put words. in his 
' mouth, not heard of tilla whole Century 
after him. | 


But here again our late Editors, as: if 


‘they had been bribed for the Sophift,, 
_ have lopt off and deftroyed this. branch of 
| our Evidence, as far as lay in their power : 
‘for. they have made bold to. execute this 
Proverb upon it-felf, and have quiteextir'= 
pated the Pine-tree out of their new Ver 
‘fion: 8 autres ex Iohbe mTuG. dixlw ; 
| that is,. qué eos in arundinis morem conteret, 
_“ who will bruife them like a Reed,” Gay 
| our critical Interpreters.) It feems, the: 
'Franflation' in the former Editions, Qu 
eos ex{cindam inftar’ pinus, Was too eafie 
and vulgar. In H. Scripture, indeed, there. 
is, mention, by a very elegant Meta- 
pho, of 4ruifed and. broken Reeds, But 

: \ why 
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why Reeds muft be tranfplanted hither, 
and the innocent Pine rooted up, I confefs 
to be above my fmall underftanding in 
Gardening. | 

VI. In the rxxxv Epiftle, we have al- 
ready taken notice of our Mock-Tyrant’s 
triumph ; 7 Taueoreveiras 2, Zalureic ei 
TAGu veviienne, That he had utterly routed 
ihe Fauromenites avd the Zancleans. But 
there’s an old and true Saying, ToaAd | 
nave 8 mwortus, Many new and ftrange 
things happen in War. For we have juft | 
now feen thofe fame routed Zancleans rife © 
up again, after a Thoufand Years, to give | 
him a worfe defeat. And now the others 
too are taking their turn to revenge their 
old loffes. For Thefe, though they are 
called Yauromenites, both here, and iv 
the xv, xxx1, and xxxur Epiftles, make 
proteftation againft the mame; and de- 
clare they were called Naxians, in the 
days of the true Phalaris. Taurominiam, 
qua antea Naxos, fays Pliny, {lib.m. c.vur} 
Taurominium, quam prifct Naxon vocabant, 
fays Solinus, [ cap. x1. ]} Whence it is, 
that Hferodotus and Thucydides, becaufe 
they writ before the change of the name, 
never fpeak of Zaarominium, but of Naxos, 
and the’ Naxzans. <A full account of the 

(xLibxiv time, and the reafon, and the manner of 
oe & the change, is thus given by (x) Diodorus. 
4 Some 


and /Efop's Fables. 
Some Sicilians planted themfelves O- 
lymp. xcvi, 1. upon a Hill called Zauras, 
near the ruines of Naxus, and built a new 
town there, which they called Tauro- 
“menion, 2 Ts raipQ. x, pevew, from 
their fettlement upon Taurus, About Forty 


Years after this, Olymp. cv. 3. (y) one G)Libxy, 
_ Audromachus a Tauromenite gathered all ?-4*!- 


| the remnant of the old Naxéaws that were 
| difperfed through Szci/y, and perfuaded 

them to fix there. This is fuch a plain 
| and punctual teftimony, that neither the 
_ power and ftratagems of the Tyrant, nor 
the rhetoric of the Sophift, are able to 
evade it. Where are thofe then, that 
ery up Phalaris for the florid Author of 
the Letters ? who was burnt in his own 
Bull, above cx Years before Zaurominium 
_ was ever thought on. : 

But I fhall not omit one thing in defenfe 
of the Epifiles ; which though it will not 
_ do the work, let it go, however, as far as 
itcan. We have allowed, that Pythagoras 
was contemporary with Phalaris:'; and 
yet in the Hiftory of that: Philofopher, 
we are. told of his converfation and ex- 
ploits at Taurominium. Porphyry fays, 


tb 


%, Taveouinoy, and Taurominium, from ©? 


Tauro- 


@) He deliverd Croton and Himera, ©, Vite 


Zyrants : and, (a) That in one and the fame (a) p.r92, 
day he was at Metapontium za Italy, and * 193- 
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Taurominium zy Sicily: The famettory 
(6) Fambl. is told by. (4) Famblichus ;: who-fupplies 
Fy. 109, Us too with another, (¢) Thar a young man 
‘of Taurominium: being got drunk; raved: 
peeves pcsequs, Pythagoras*played: him 
fober by: a’ few: tunes of grave Spondees: 
Thefé {everal paflages feem: to’ concirr 
with, and ‘confirm: the credit of ‘the Let- 
ters, that Zaurominium: hada‘ Name'and 
Being 'in the time of Pythagoras and Pha- 
laris. All this would be very plaufible; 
and our Sophift might come:off: with‘a’ 
whole: skin, ‘but for: a<crofs figure in‘ his 
own Art, Rhetoric, called Prolepfis of An 
ticipation, viz. when Poets or Hiftorians 
call any place by a’ name, which -was not 
yet known inthe ‘times they ‘ write off, 
As when Virgil fays of Eneas, | 


Lavinagque venit Littora: 


and.of Daedalus, . 
Chalcidicaqs levis tandem fuperadftitit arce § 


he-is excufed:by ‘Prolepfs ; though thofé 
places: were not’ ‘yet ‘called-{fo in'the times 
of Dedalus.and | AZneas.. So°'when ‘Por- 
phyry and. famblichus: name:Taurominium 
inthe ftory of Pythagoras meaning Naxos, 
which. was afterwards called fo; the fame 
figure acquits®T hem. For.’tis: no‘more; 
than.whend fay, Julius Caefar conquered 

| France, 
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‘France, and made an expedition into Eng- 
and: though I know that Gaal and Bri- 
| tain were the names in that age.. But 
whtn Phalaris mentions Zaurominium fo 


many generations before it was heard of, 


he cannot have the benefit of that fame 
'Prolepfis. For this is not a Poetical, 
but a Prophetical Anticipation. And he 
mutt either have had the Prefcience and 
Divination of the Széy/s, or his Epiftles 


are as falfe and commentitious as our Szby/- 


line Oracles. 


VI. The xxxv. Letter to Polygnotus 


_prefents us with a Sentence of Moral, 
¢ / “ \ er ; / 
| On Aby@ eeys oud mape rois owpe gueste ois 


memset cy] bat wife men take Words for the 


| Shadow of Things ; that is,as the Shadow is 


not alone without the prefence of the 


_ Body, fo Words are accompanied with the 


AdGion. °Tis a very notable Saying, and 
we are obliged to the Author of it; and 
if Phalaris had not modeftly hinted, that 
others had faid it before him, we might 
have taken it for his own. But then 
there was either,a ftrange jumping of 
good Wits, or Democritus was a forry 
Plagiary ; for He laid claim to the firft 
Invention of it, as (¢) Diogenes Laertius 


V6 


fays, Ts7s én 2 70 ASYG eeye ouh: and (4) Vita 
(ce) Plutarch, MyG. 3 @eys cuh nate An: (e) 
paoxediov. What fhall we fay to this catpuer, 
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matter > Democritus had the charaéter of 
a “mart-of Probity and Wit ;» who had 
neither inclination, ‘nor need, to filch the 
Sayings of others.’ Befides, ‘here are Plu. 
tarch “and Diegenes, two witnefles that 
would*{corn to: flatter, and to afcribe it 
to Democritus, had they ever read it in 
others before hit”: This bears hard indeed 
upon the ‘Author of the Letters’: but how 
éan- We Help it 2. He fhould have minded 
his hits’ better}! when ‘he was minded to 
act the Tyrant. For Democritas, the firtt 
Author of the Sentence, was 'too young 
to’ know even’ Pythagoras, ra a yegey 
peavey, lays (f)} "Diogenes ; and yet 
Pythagoras furvived Phalars’, “nay, depoted 
him; if we will believe his Scholars. We 
may allow Forty>Years {pace for Demo- 
critas’s writing ; from the Lxxx1v Olymp. 
to the xcrv, in which he died. Now the 
earlieft of this is above an Hundred Years 
after the laft period of Phalars. 

Lam fenfible that (¢) Michael PfeHus re- 
fers this Saying to Stmonides ; and (hb) Tf- 
dorus Peleuf. to the Lacedamonians. But 
thefe two are of little authority, in a cafe 
of this nature, againft Plutarch and Dio- 
genes. Neither. would the matter be 
mended, fhould we accept of their te- 
{timony: For Szmonides was but Seven 


Years old, or, as others fay, yet unborn, 
when 
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when Phalaris was killd. And were it 
a Lacedemonian Apophthegm, though the 
date be undetermined, it might fair- a 
ly be prefumed. to be more recent 
than He. Me 
VIII. In the x1 Epiftle to Ereonzcus a. 
there is another Moral Sentence ; Ovnres i 
228 evens & Sk vavoy doyle 2 é "EADS Pant TIVES, 
Bae garnet ; Mortal Men ought not to enter- 
tain Toivhor vat Anger. But Iam afraid he | 
will have no better fuccefS with this, than a 
the ‘former. For (27) Ariffotle, in his (i) Lib. ii: ee 
Rhetoric, among fome other fententious “P: 2" it 
Verfes, cites this Tambic, as commonly 
knowe ; ; 


°AScivaToy ogyly) pn guratle Sinqes wy. 


This; though the’ Author ‘of -it be not - 
named, was, probably, like mioft of 
thofe Provertial Gnome, borrow’d from  e 
the Stage ; and conféquently, “muft > 
be later than Phalaris, let it belong i 
to what Poet yon pleate, Tragic or 
Comic. : 

But becaufe it may be fufpected, 
that the Poet himfelf might take the 
Thought from common ufage; and only 
sive it the turn and meafure of a Vere; 
let us fee if we can difcover fome™ plainer 
foot-fteps of Imitation, and detedt the 
lurking Sophift under the mask ‘of the 

‘ C2 Tyrant. 
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(k)Titxx. Tyrant. (4) Stobzus gives us thefe Verfes 


Tees Ope 
QNse 


¢ D Ay hue 
ment. Me. 
dea Epvip. 


out of Euripides’s Philottetes ; 


1a aN Ay ‘y “. \ ~ 39 @ ee) ; 
Ronee 2) Wnray i room Hyeay ou, 


Outre @econns pnoe tly) pte eyew 
"Adavalov, 636 owpe ove | iste lay, 


Now to him that compares thefe with 
the words of the Epiftle, ’twill be evident, 
that the Author had this very paflage be- 
fore his Pen ; there is yew and wegovxes ; 
not only a famenefs of fenfe, but even of 
words, and thofe not neceflary to the 
Sentence: which could not fall out by 
accident. And where has he now a Friend 
at a pinch, to fupport his finking credit ? 
for Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s 
time. Nay, tocome nearer to our mark; 
from (/) Ariffophanes the famous Gram-, 
marian, (who, after Ariffotle, Calimachas, 
and others, writ the Aducxarty, 4 Ca- 
talogue and Chronology of all the Plays of 
the Poets; a Work, were it now extant, 
moft ufeful to ancient Hiftory,) we know 
that this very Fable, Phélottetes, was 
written Olymp. Lxxxvui; which is cxx 
‘Years after the Tyrant’s Deftruction, 

« TX. The xm Epiftle exhibits Phalaris 
making this complement to his Friends ; 
*"Qv aruybilov, xdv adres ert aupmrax® 
Odio, WdEl adv ntlov eUruycw Sow ; That 
while they continued in profperity, bis sy 

, a oF 
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| for that, though himfelf fhould fall under 
misfortunes, would {till make him happy. 
But methinks thofe words, “Erfo@ Acspeov, 
the Other God, or Genius, that is, the 
Bad one, have a quaintnefs in them fome- 
thing Poetical, and I am miftaken if they 
be not borrowed from fome Retainer to 
the Mufes. And now { call it to mind, 


they are (m) Pindar's, . (m)Pyth.3, 


Aaipar df? erepG@ 
"ES xaxgy Tpalous ee moegaro viv" 


| or Calimachus’s ; for this Scazon of his is 
there cited by the Scholiaft, 


Od arises, AA’ Sc Coyev dren Aaiov. 


Whether of thefe our Author made bold 
with, I cannot determine. Pindar 1 fhould 
encline to guefs, but that I find him fa- 
miliar with Ca/imachus upon another oc- 
—cafion ; Epift.cxxu. {peaking of Perilts’s 
invention of the Brazen Bull ; “Yee éué + 
dArclegy ebpexala ry baniGsrwtvlev dy Sue 9- 
-varov. Where he hastaken that expreffion, 


ov bAcbe gy ete, from thefe Verfes of (#) Cal=(n) Seto, . 
limachus that concern the fame bufinefs ; Sn 
th, 1. 


ThharG@. trae ratle gy exaary, 65 @ srcde gy 
Ebpe, & ev YarxS xy Trupt ywSpeerov, 
But be it either of them as you will, I 


_fuppofe the Ages of both thofe Poets are 
Lease C 3 well 


3 —n . ogni oN TEEN eae 
us ha iSoe- tila : 
Tee beh in tain NYMR aba viv) EREW T 


F 
eae cect Seaisies SSS waeiliiaass scsi pacalieseee soa 
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well enough known ; fo that without any 
computation of Years, one may pronounce 
thefe fine Epiftles not to belong to Pha- 
laris himfelf, but to his Secretary, the 
Sophitt. | 

X. The xxinm Epiftle is dire@ted to 
Pythagoras ; and there he gives to his Do- 
étrine and Inftitution the name of Phi- 
Lofophy ; “H Parade dG. wegmnls a TuSee- 
0p PIAOSOBIAS wAcisoy doov donk xez- 
yop. And fo again in the tyr. he 
sives him the title of Philofopher, TuSx- 
gope 7a! PIAOZOGR. | could thew now, 
trom a whole crowd of Authors, that Py- 
thagoras was the firft man that invented 
that word ; but I fhall content my felf 
with two, Diogenes Laertius, and Cicero; 
The former fays, (0) Birccopiay wmpairos 
aviuare Tuceyoens, x, eavrov PiAdongor, 
oy Sin KaregoueG. Atal, wl Sucve 
voy TUDE), i PAracioy ; Pythagoras firft 
named Philofophy, and called. himfelf Phi- 
lofopher, .7” converfation with Leon. the 
Tyrant of Sicyon, or, as fome fay, of Phiius. 
The latter tells us, (p) That when. Pytha- 


‘goras had difcourfed before Leon, the Ty- 


rant much taken with his wit and eloquence, 
asked him what Art or Trade he profeft. 
Art, fays Pythagoras, J profefs none, but 
Iam aPuHtLosoPpHER.. Leon, m ad- 


‘miration ct the newnels of the wame, enquires 


what 
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what thofe Philofophers were, avd wherein 
| they differed from. other men; “ Quinam 
“ effent. Philofophi, & quid inter*eos. & 
_“ reliquos intereffet.”. . What a difference 
is here between the two Tyrants? ‘The 
one knows not what. Phélofopher means ; 
the other feems to account it as-thread- 
_ bare a-word, as the, name of Wife Men 
of Greece’; and that too, before ever, he had 
{poken. with Pythagoras... We cannot.tell, 
at this diftance of time; which Converfa- 
tion was firft, that with Phalaris,.or that 
with Leon. But allowing Leon's to. be 
the firft, yet it could not be long before 
the other. And ‘tis very hard to believe, 
that the fame of fo {mall a bufinefs could 
{o foon reach Phalaris's ear in his Caftle, 
through his Guard of Blue-coats, and the 
loud bellowings of his Bull.. Nay,could we 
fuppofe him to have heard of it; yet fure- 
ly when he had written to Pythagoras, -he 
would haveufher'd the Word in with{fome 
kind of introduction, Zhat Science. which 
you call Philofophy ; and not {peak of it as 
familiarly,:as if it had been. the language 
of his Nurfe. be 
XL in the rxir Epiftle, he isin great 
wrath with one Ariffolochus, a Tragic Poet 
that no body ever heard of, for wréténg 
Tragedies againf? him, nav? én&. ypagew 
‘Texyedles : andin the xcvut. he threatens, - 
“ C4 Lyfinus, 
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Lyfinus, another Poet of the fame flamp 
with the former, for writing againft him 
both Tragedies and Flexameters, aan em 
x, TeRYywdlas 5 guk ypeeus. Now to for- 
give him that filly expreffion, of writing 
Tragedies againft Him, for he could not be 
the Argument of Tragedy, while he was 
living ; I muft take the boldnefs to tell him, 
whoam out of his reach, that he lays a falfe 
crime to their charge. For there was no 
fuch Thing nor Word as 7ragedy, while 
he tyrannizd at Agrigentum.’ That we 


‘may flight that obicure ftory about Epz- 


q) Maym. 
Arund, Sui- 
das Oter- 


genes the Sicyonian , Thefpis, we know, was 
the firft Inventor of it ; 


—Ignotum Fragice genus invenif[e camena 
Dicitur, & plauftris vexiffe poemata The/pis. 


Neither was the Name of Tragedy more 
ancient than the Thing ; as fometimes it 
happens, when an old Word is borrowed 
and applied to a new Notion ; but both 
were born together : the Name being taken 
from TpzyG@, the Goat that was the Prize 
to the beft Poet and A€tor. But Alceftis, 
the firft Tragedy of Thefpis, was acted 
about (4) the txr Olymp: which. is 
more than twelve Years after Phalaris’s 
death. — | : 
_ XI. Had all other ways faild us of 
detecting this Impoftor, yet his very 


Speech 
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Speech had betray’d him. For his Lan- 
‘guage is Attic, the beloved Dialect of the 


Sophifts, in which all their MeAéray, or 


_Exercifes, were compofed ; in which they 
vaffected to excell each other, even to Pe- 
-dantry and Solecifm. But he had forgot that 
the Scene of thefe Epiftles was not Athens, 


but Sicily, where the Dorie tongue was 


generally fpoken and written ; as befides 


the teftimonies of others, the very Thing 


|. fpeaks it felf in the Remains of Sicilian 


Authors, Sophron, Epicharmus, Stefichorus, 
Theocritus, Mofchus, and others. How 
comes it to pafs then, that our Tyrant 
tranfacts every thing in 4ftic, not only 
foreign Affairs of State, but domeftic Mat- 
ters with Siczlzan Friends, but the very 
Accounts of his Houfhold.> Pray, how 
came that Idiom to be the Court Lan- 
guage at Agrigentum > "Tis very ftrange, 


that a Tyrant, and fuch a Tyrant as He, . 


fhould fo doat on the Dialeét of a De- 
mocraty, which was fo eminently puco- 
qegw@, the. Hater of Tyrants ; which, 


in his very days, had driven out Pif- 


firatus, though a generous and eafie Go- 


vernour. Efpecially, fince in thofe early 
times, before Stage-Poetry and Philo- 


fophy and Hiftory had -made it‘ famous 
over Greece, that Dialect was no more 
valued than any of thereft, — - , 

I would 
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I would not be here miftaken’ as. if 
I affirmed, that the Doric was abfolutely 
univerfal, or original in Szczly. I know, 
that the old Szcauz, the Natives of the Ifle, 
had a peculiar Language of their own; 
and that the Greek Tongue there, like the 
Punic, was only a foreigner, being intro- 


_duced by thofe Colonies that planted 


(r) Lib.vi. 
Pp: 414. 


themfelves there. Moft of which coming 
from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where 
all {poke the Doric Dialect; thence it was 
that the fame Idiom fo commonly. ob- 
tained almoft all over Sicily; as it ap- 
pears to have done, to omit other tefti- 
monies, from the ancient Medals of that 
Ifland, TAYPOMENITAN, MESSANION, ©EP- 
MITAN, TIANOPMITAN, AIAYBAIITAN, SEAI- 
NONTION ; all which words, infcribed up- 
on their Money, demonftrate the Dorze 
Dialect to have been then the language of 
thofe Cities.: "Tis true, there came fome 
Colonies to Sicily, from Eubea, and Samos, 
and other places ; which, in thofe Parts 
where they fettled, might. fpeak, for a 
while, the Jouic or the Attic ; and after- 
wards, being mixed with the Dorians, 
might make a new fort of Diale@, a com- 
pound of both : as (r) Thucydides ob- 
ferves of /fimera, that the language of 
that City wasat firft'amedly of Doric and 
Chalcidic. But that is no more than what 

happen’d 
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happen’d: even in Greece it felf, where 

there were many (s) LDBDILIpLTeAs TOMA, (s) Vetus 
local fub-Divifions of every Dialeét, one 44#4er 

| : , -__ IIgee Age 
/Country having always fome fingularity 2 .Zgoy. 
‘of Speech, not ufed by any other. But 


\thofe little peculiarities do not hinder us 


) from faying in general, that the Sicé/ians 


fpoke Doric. For the other Dialects were 
{wallowed up and extinguifhed by thofe 
two powerful Cities of Dorian Original, 
Syracufe, and Agrigentum, that fhared the 
whole Ifland between them. Syracafe was 


a Corinthian Colony, and fpoke (7) the (+) Theo. 
Dialect of her Mother City. Agrigentum 
was firft built by the Geloans of Sicily, 


crit. Id.xvo 


who had been themfelves a Plantation of 


the Cretans and Rhodians, both of which 
were Dorian Nations. So that upon the 
whole, though in fome other Towns, and 


for a time, there might be a few foot- 


— fteps of the Jonic and Attic ; yet our So- 


phift is inexcufable, in making a Tyrant 
of Agrigentum, a City of Doric Language 
and Original, write Epiftles in fuch a 
Dialect, as if he had gone to School at 
Athens, 

But there is a (#) learned Greek Pro- (4) Vid. 
feffor (whofe Pardon I muft ask, that I Ve 
forgot to name him above, among the p. 523. 
Patrons of Phalaris,) who, after he has 


aflerted the credit of Euripides’s Letters, 
gra- 


— 
ea Se nee ec ey i RO RAR 
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gratuitoufly undertakes to apologize for 

Thefe too, about this matter of the Dig- | 
(w}tse- lect. Firft, fays he, (w) becaufe Phalaris | 
nim Affy- was born at Aftypala, an Ifland of the Cy- 
sh ee clades, where was an Athenian Colony, 
ex Cycla- that is one reafon for his {peaking Attic. 
ass! Te were eafie to overthrow this firft argu- 
fim erat Ment at once; by refuting our fpurious — 
Colona. Fpiftles, and by fhewing, from much bet- 
ter Authority, that Phalaris was a Sicilian 

born. But I may fpeak, perhaps of that 
by and by; and } will have every Proof — 
I bring f{tand ‘by it felf, without the fup- 
port of another. Let usallow then, that 
Phalaris came from Aftypalea, (for fo it is 
to be called;) not that Ifle of the Cyclades, 
(=)v.Aev-according to (x) Stephanus; but of the 
(3) Lib z Sporades, mentiond by (y) Strabo and 
p.-483. (x) Pliny: for this latter was nearef{t to — 
(x) Libiv. Crete, whither Phalariss Wife and Son | 
P- 32+ ore fuppofed to have fled, Epift. rxrx. - 
’Tis true, our late induftrious Editors 
have difcovered a new place of his birth, 
(a) Vid. (a) Aftypalea, a City of Crete, never men- 
yiram — tiond before by any Geographer, fituate 
ing. in the 370th. deg. of Longit. bearing 
cem. Edit. South and by North off of Utopia. And 
ox Tam wholly of their opinion, that he was 
born in that, or in none of them. But 
becaufe Tradition is rather for the Ifland, 
we will beg their good leave to fuppofe it - 
| to 
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to be fo: and There, as it feems, was 
formerly a Plantation of Athenians ; and 
Phalaris being one of their Pofterity, 
‘mult needs, for that reafon, have a twang - 
of their Dialect. Now, what a pity . ¥ 
Vtis, that Phalaris him(elf, or his Secre- 1 
itary, did not know of this Plantation, i 
when he writ the cxx Letter to the Athe- H 
“nians,” @. copairalos yrywéis’ ASwdia! What 
a fine complement would he have made 
upon that fubject of their Kindred! If 
vany one know an expres teftimony, that : 
‘there was an Athenzan Colony at that i 
| Aftypalea, he can teach me more than } : 
ynow remember. This I know in general, 
from (4) Thucydides and others, that the I Lib. 1. 
| Athenians {ent Colonies to moft of the § uh Vg 
Wlands ; and fo That may come in among ’ASuvazor 
‘the re(t.. But what then? mutt the Lan. iy nie 
guage for ever afterwards be Attic, where- mani 
ever the Athenians once had footing. 2 @uTaye a | 
‘Thucydides {ays in the fame paflage, ‘That ae i 
they planted fowia. They had Colonies » 
at Miletus, at Ephefus, and moft of the 
Maritime Towns of Afia Minor. Nay, the 
Tonians and the Attics were anciently one 
People, and the Language the fame : and 
when Homer fays, (c) “EvSuidt Boielot x) (c) Strabs, 
"Ides, by the latter he is known tomean BP vil 
the Athenians. And yet we fee, that in Vibe ise 
-procefs of time, the Colonies had a diffe. p. 392. 
rent 
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rent Dialect from that of the’ Mother 
Nation. Why then muft Afypalea needs 
be Attic? and that fo tenacioufly, that 
twenty Years living in Szc#ly could not 
at all alter it in one of her Hlanders > He | 
(d) Poya- was part of that time a (d@) Publican, or | 
igs Stra- Collector of Taxes’ and Cuftoms : Could | 
not that perpetual negoce and converfe 
with Dorians bring his mouth, by de- 
grees, to {peak a little broader > > Would — 
(e) Ibid, not He that (e) aim’d at Monarchy, and | 
for that defign ftudied to be popular, | 
have quitted his old Dialeé& for that of | 
the place; and not by every word hefpoke | 
make the invidious difcovery of his being 
a Stranger? But what if, after all, even 
the Aftypaleans themfelves fhould be found 
to fpeak Doric >? If we make a conjecture 
from their neighbourhood, and the com-_ 
pany they are put in, we can fcarce que- 
(f) Lib. x. {tion but they were Dorians. (f) Strabo 
P48 faves, the Ifland lies between Cos,and Rhodes, 
and Crete, meratd d K@ porise x, “Pods, 
z, Kpfrns. And that ‘all thefe three ufed_ 
the Doric Diale&, is too well known, to 

need any proof. | 
But let us hear the Second Apology for 
(2) sednec the Atticifm of Phalaris. (g) He defends 
ipfe piuio- him by the like practice of others ; that 


e 


yus Siculus 
nec Empedocles Azrizentinus, nec Ocellus Lucanus Dorice fed Attice 
fere (cripferunt. 


being 
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| being Dorians born, repudiated their ver- 
/nacular Idiom for that of the Athenians; as 
| Diodorus of Agyrium, Empedocles of Agri- 
| gentum, and Ocellus of Lucania. So that, 
| though Phalaris be fuppofed to be ‘a Na- 
| tivecof Sicily, yet here is an excufe for 
| him, ‘for quitting the Language. But } 
) conceive, with fubmiffion, that this Ar- 
}gument is built partly upon’ a vulgar 
) Miftake, and: partly upon fach Inftances 
) asare quite different and aliene from the 
) cafe-of our Epiftles. 
. Ocellus Lucanus, the Pythagorean Phi- 
lofopher, writ a {mall Treatife Of the Na- 
| ture of the Universe; which has been feve- 
| ral times printed, ‘and is ev xo dartxlo, 


A 
| 


inthe common‘and ordinary Greek. But, 
if Dmiay expect'thanks for the difcovery, 
| Idareiengage to make out; that the Au- 
thor‘ compos'd:it, not in the drefs that it 
_ now wears, but in Doric, hisown Country 
* fafhion.: For I find, it was agreed and 
- covenanted among all the Scholars of that 
| Etalian Se, (hb) govt endey tH malpwe , 
| to ufe their own Mother-fongue : this was 
the injunction of Pythagoras ;\ this was the 
teffera of the whole Party ; and thofe that 
know any thing of their ftory, will be- 
lieve they would have loft their Lives, 
rather than have broken it. “Tis moft 
certain, if one had publifh’d a Book againtt 
that 


(h) Fam- 
blichus Vit, 
Pythagor. 
202. 
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that Injunction, he would have been 
banifl’d the Society. Befides,when Famblz- 
chus tells us of this Compact of theirs, he 
makes not one Exception to it ; which he 
could ‘not have mifs'd, neither from igno- 
rance nor forgetfulnefs, if fo commona 
Tract as this of Oce#us had been writ in 
the Attic. Nay, we are aflured, that other 
Pieces of this Author were made in the 
Doric ; as one Of Law, Tleps Nous, cited 
by (2) Stobeus: the fragment begins thus ; 

Suvtyer Te wey oxgvea Coa, Tavras oy anity: 
duyd’ A gop depovia, ravras \ ari. 

6 Sé¢. But, which is plain demonftra- 
tion, four citations are brought by. the 
(k) fame Writer out. of this very Book, 
Tlep! ® 78 wavl@ quoews, About the Nature 
of the Univerfe; all which are in Doric, 


and not, as they are now extant, in the 


(L) Edie. 
Cantab, 


ordinary Dialect. The firft of them be- 
gins thus, "Er: *) i avagyov %, dreAcdraloy — 
1,72 yhalG x, Tas uaa 4, TS piven 
4, Ta5 woias Teo wis8*): which is thus | 
extant in the vulgar (/) Ocedus, p.16. "Er 4 

Ht, To ave yo ib, areALTUTOY H TB Kuala. | 
ty Duwhowws x, 2 dolas revo Twista. The 
fecond, thus beginning, "Emet df ev a © 
mavri, extant p.17. The third, Mperas | 
yee tAa mw tavdtysc, Sc. thus extant, 
Pp. 21. Tpetas dan m mavdtyls. The 
fourth, levreAis 2) gnope ras @eh Tay 
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9&y Ntaxoc preenos ; extant in ordinary Greek, 

fo; 1. TlavreAic 4 Sapa & @P) Th 92) 
dtaxoopnoews. From which paflages thefe 
two points are manifeftly evinced ; That 
Ocedus compofed his Writings in Doric, 
'and fo is falfely brought in for an Excufé 
'to our Phalaris’: and, which is much 
/ more confiderable, That this Tract of his 
| now extant, is to be acknowledged for a 
| genuine Work ;_ which hitherto Learned 
| Men have doubted of, from this very bufi- 
_nefs of the Dialect. For we now fee by 
| thefe Fragments, that every word of the 
' true Book is’ faithfully preferved ; the 
| Doric only: being changed into the ordi- 
nary Language, at the fancy of fome 
Copyer fince the days of Stobaus. 

As for Empedocles and Diodorus, 4 Poet 
and an Hiftorian, their cafe is widely re- 
mote from that of our Tyrant. The 
former, being to write an Epic Poem, 
fhow'd an excellent judgment in layin 
 afide his Country Dialect for that of the 
| Tonians ; which Homer and his followers 
had ufed before him, and had given it, as 
| it were, the dominion of all Heroic Poetry. 
For the Doric Idiom Had not Grace and 
| Majefty enough for the Subject he was 
engaged in ; being proper indeed for 
_ Mimes,Comedies,and Paftordls, where Men 
of ordinary rank are reprefented ; or for 
| * D Epigrams, 
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Epigrams,..a Poem of a low vein ; or for 
Lyrics, and the Chorus of Tragedy , upon 
the account.of the Derte Mufic ; but not 
to be ufed in Heroic, without great dif- 
advantage. And the Hiftorian likewife, 

with the reft of that and other Dorian Na- 
tions, Philiftus, Timaus, Ephorus, Fero- 
dotus, Dionyfius Falic. Be, had. Sreat, 
reafon to decline. the ufe of their verna- 
cular Tongue, as improper | for Hiftory.; 
which, befides the affectation of Elo. 
quence, aims at Eafinefs and Perfpicuity, _ 
and is defigned for general we. But.the | 
Doric is courfe and. ruftic, -and always : 
clouded with .an obfcurity. ESOS Th Hy 
drapes a Awe ld G ders, ‘fays (m) Por- 
phyry ; who: attributes ‘thie decay of the 
Pythagorean Sect to their writing in that 
Dialeét. And we have juft now. feen an 
inftance of it 5-fince fome body thought i it 
worth his cat to tran{cribe Oce/us into. | 
another Idiom, _And now, what affinity | 
is there between Phalaris’s cafe, and that | 
of Hiftorians, or Heroic Poets? What | 
mighty motives can be here for afluming | 
a foreign Dialect? The Letters are dated 
in the “middle of Sicily, moftly directed 
to the next Towns, or to fome of his own 
Domeftics, about private affairs, or even 
the expences of his family, and never de- 


figned for’ the public view. If any ee 
A 
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fall excufe the Tyrant for Atticizing in 
| thofe ‘circumftances;, . ‘tis hard to deny 
_ therh'the glory of being the faithfulleft of 
Stipe aiat ts ole re Py ef | 
XT But fince Tyrants will not be 
| confined by Laws; let us {uppofe, if you 
| will, that our Phalaris might’ make ufe 
| of the Artic, for no reafon at all, but 
| his own arbitrary humour and_ plea- 
| fure : yet we have ftill another Indid@ment 
| againft the credit of the Epiftles. For even 
| the’ Attic of the true Phalarws’s age is not 
| there: reprefented ; but a more recent 
dior and Stile, that by the whole thread 
and colour of it betrays it felf to bea 
| thoufand years younger than He. Every 
living Language, like the perfpiring Bo- 
dies of living Creatures, is in perpetual 
motion and alteration ; fome words go 
off, and become obfolete ; others are 
taken in, and by degrees grow into com- 
mon ufe ; or the fame word is inverted to 
a new fenfe and notion; which in tract 
of time makes as obfervable a change 
in the air and features of a Language, as 
Age makes in the lines and mien of a 
Face. Allare fenfible of this in their own 
native Tongues, where continual Ufe makes 
every man a Critic. For what Exgiz/h- 
_ man does not think himfelf able, from the 
very turn and fafhion of the Stile, to di- 
3 D 2 ftinguifh 
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ftinguifh a frefh Exgli/b compofition from 
another a hundred years old ?. Now there 
are as real and fenfible differences in the 
feveral ages of Greek ; were there as many 
that could difcern them. But very few 
are fo verfed and practifed in that Lan- 
guage, as ever to arrive at that fubtilty 
of Taft. And yet as few will be content 
to relifh or diflike a thing, not by their 
own Senfe, but by another man’s Palate. — 
So that fhould I affirm, That I know the 
novity of thefe Epiftles from the whole _ 
body and form of the work ; none, per- 
haps; would be convinced by it, but 
thofe that without my indication could — 
difcover it by themfelves.. 1 fhall let that 
alone then, and point only at a few par- 
ticular: marks and moles in the Letters, 
which every one that pleafes may, know | 
them by. Inthe very firft Epiftle; avéuol | 
@eslptras, which you accufe me of, is an | 
innovation in language ; for which the | 
Ancients ufed @esgipus. In the xvil. aeo- | 
duygra, having given before, never ufed | 
by the Ancients in that fenfe, but always | 
for having betrayed. Inthe Lt. BsAowolw | 
uz Saxciy, defrous to follow me, where he | 
fpeaks of his Wife that would accompany | 
him in his exile: but Sexew anciently fig- | 
nified, to purfue; when that which fled, 
fear'd and fhun’d the Purfuer. Jn the 
| CXL, 


he 
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_ CXL, among ‘other Prefents to a Bride, 
he fends Svjansens rhlaens: Sunrimes 5 
_ which would anciently have fignified 
_ Daughters : but he here means it of Vargins 
_ or Maidens ; as Fille and Figlia fignifie in 
| French and Italian ; which is a-moft 
manifeft token of a later Greek. Even 


(x) Tzetzes, wher he tells the ftory out of ()Chiliad. 
this Epiftle, interprets it Maids, Steg-" 


mavas. In the LxXxvil, moAAc maldey 
Gyles éegsat, many that are fond of their 
children ; for that is hisfenfe of the words ; 
which, of old, would have been taken 
for a flagitious love of Boys ; as if he had 
faid, moAAol Wes madtegsa. They that 
will make the fearch, may find more of 
this fort ; but I fuppofe thefe are {ufficient 
to unmask the recent Sophift under the 
perfon of the old Tyrant. 
XIV. But fhould we connive at 
his ufing the Attic Diale@, and fay not a 
word of thofe flaws and innovations in his 
Stile; yet there is one thing ftill, that, 
I fear, will more’ difficultly be forgiven 
him ; that is, avery flippery way in tel- 
ling of Money. This is a tender point, 
and ‘will make'every body thy and cau- 
tious of entertaining him. In the rxxxv 
Epiftle he talks of a Hundred Talents, 
TaAavla exarw ; of Fifteen more, in the 
exvin ; Eight, inthe cxxxvir ; Seven, in 
4 D 3 the 
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the crv ; Five, in the cxii1.;,.aad Three; 
in. the xcv.-.Thefe affairs being tranfaGted 
in the-middleof S7czly, and all the perfons 
concerned -being natives, and inhabitants 
there ;. who ‘would, not«be. ready ‘to\cons 
clude, that he meant..the Zalent of.the 
Country:?.fince he gives .not.. the, leat 
hint of his meaning a,foreign Summ. If 
a.bargain were made in Bagland, to pay: 
fo many Pounds or Marks ;. andthe party 
fhould, pretend. at. laft, that ‘he meant 
Scots Marks, or French Livres: few, T{up- 
pofe,, would care to. have Dealings with 
him... Now.this is the, very cafe info many 
of thefe Letters....In the Lxx, indeed, ‘he 
is-more, punctual, with Polyciitys his Phy- 
fician:;.., for. he. fpeaks. exprefly of Attic 
Money,.,Moesades ~Atiqes me). But 
this is fo far from.excufing him, that it 
is a plain. condemnation out, of his.own 
mouth... For. if-it .wasneceflary. to; tell 
Polyclitus, that, he meant the Attic Money, 
andi not the Szcéiau-;. why--had he notsthe 
fame..cantion .and.jngenuity, towards. all 
the. re{t 2... We.are to, ksnqw, That in8z 
cily,.asin moft, other Countries, the Name 
and. Value of their Coins, and the! way-of 
reckoning by. Summas, was, peculiar... he: 
Summ -Zalent, in the-Szezlian Accompt; 
contained no more in Specie than ‘Three 
Attic Drachms, or Roman, Denaresi;) as 

plainly 


( plainty appeats from (0) Ariffotle, in his (0) Polluxs 
‘OW loft Treatife of the Sicilian Govern- 


3 rs 


— 
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‘ment. And the words of Fe/fus are moft 


exptefs ; Talentorum non unum genus: At- 


4 ticum eft lex millivmn denarium, Syracufanum 


B relice |” 


\ tlim denaritm. What. an immenfe ti 
One Attic. Talent | had the real < <0.c1 


Value of Two Thoufand Sicilian Talents. 
Now, in all hele Epittles, the very Circum- 
ftanices affure us, that by the word Talent 
fimply named, the Attic Talent is under- 
{todd: ‘But fiould hot our wile Sophift have 
known, that's 7a/end,in that Country where 
he’ ‘had laid the Scene of his Léetters, was 
quite‘another thting >” Without queftion; 
if the’true ‘Phalaris had penn’d them, he 
would have reckoned ‘thefe Summs by 
the Sicitaw Talents, encreafing only the 
Number: Or fhould the have, made ufé of 
the Arric Accompt, he would always have 
given exprefs notice of it ; never faying 
ra ravlov alone,, ‘without the addition of 
“Actiicdy. ‘ 


enti 


CaRotige ‘What force if Wit and Spire 
in’ the Stile, Gel, heey. painting of Hu- 
mour, ‘fome-farife. ¢} iey-difcera there ; I 
will'not éxamine nor’ difpute. “But ‘me- 

€ D 4. thinks 
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thinks little Senfe and Judgment is fhown 
in the Ground-work and Subject of them. 
What an improbable and abfurd ftory. is 
that of the tiv 2 Stefichorus was born 
at Llimera; but he chanced to die at Ca. 
tana, a hundred miles diftance from home, 
(p) Suidas quite acrofs the Ifland. _.(,p ) There he was 
ge i buried, and a noble Monument made for / 
saay. him. Thus far the Sophift had read in 
good Authors. Now upon this he intro- 
duces the Fitmerenfes, fo enraged at the — 
_ others for having Stefichorus’s Afhes ;, that 
nothing lefs will ferve them, than de- 
nouncing of War, and facking their City. 
And prefently. an Embafly. ‘is fent to Pha- 
laris, to defire his affiftance.: who, like 
a generous Allye, promifes ‘them, what 
Arms and Men and Money they would : 
but withal, fprinkles ‘a little duft among 
the Bees, ‘advifing them to milder coun- 
fels, and propofing’ this expedient, That 
Catana fhould have _,Stefichorus's ‘Tomb, 
and Alimera fhould build‘ a Temple to 
him. Now, was ever any Declamator’s 
‘Eheme fo extravagantly put? What? to 
go to War upon fo flight an occafion ? 
and to call in too the affiftance of the 
Tyrant? Had they fo foon forgot Ste- 
(p Avifior. Achorus’s own countel 3 (¢) who, when 
Bbety Yon another occafion they, would have 
asked {uccour of Phalaris, eilfnareg Enemn 
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by the Fable of the Aforfe and his Rider. 
Our Sophift had heard, that Seven Cities 
contended about Homer; and fo Two 
might. go to Blows about another Poet. 
But there's a difference between that Con- 
) tention, and this Fighting in Earneft. He 
' is as extravagant too in the Honours he 
| would. raife.to. his Poet’s Memory ; no- 
| thing lefs than.a Temple and Deification. 
) Cicero tells us, that in his-days, there was 
| his Statue. ftill extant at.Afimera (then 
| called Zherme,) which, one would think, 
| was.Honour enough. .But a, Sophift.can 
| build Temples in the Air, as.cheaply and 
 eafily as fome. others do Caftles. 
What. an inconfiftency is there between 
the Li and tx1x Epiftles 2,.. In the former 
he declares his immortal hatred to one 
Python, who, after Phalaris’s flight from 
Aftypalea, would have perfuaded his Wife 
Erythia to.a fecond marriage with him- 
{elf ; but feeing her refolved to follow her 
Husband, he. poifon’d her. . Now this 
could be .no. long time after his banifh- 
ment ; for then fhe could not: have wanted 
Opportunities of following him. But in 
the rx1x Epift. we have her alive again, 
long after that Phalaris had-been Tyrant 
of Agrigentum. ; for he mentions his grow- 
ing old there. And we muft not imagine, 
but that feveral years had pafled, Priors 
1€ 
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he could feize the: Government of 46 po- 


-pulousa City; that’ had (7)'200 ,666 Souls 


init, or, as others) fay}"800,008! Fer 
he camevan indigent: Stranber® thithe?, 
according to the Letters ;\ and by- dégieds 
rifing from oné: ethploy mehtto another, 
at laft had opportunity and‘power'to Meet 


that defisn. Betides, in thet xix Letter dhe 


is at Crete with her Son: and'in the. 4, Cis 
poifon'’d (Ffappele) at Aftypaliea : for there 
‘herPoifoner dwelt ;and*tis exprefly faid dhe 


defign'd, but could not follow her Husband. 


Which: feems afi intimation) that the’Sd- 
phift: believed’ 4ffypaliea to’ bea. City in 
Crete. "Tis dértaity, Our-diligent “Editors 
by comparing thefé two paflages’ together, 
made ‘that ‘difcovery (4) in-Geosraphy : 

fort it could Ade bé‘learnt any ‘where elie; 
and "tis aniadtiitable- token, both that the 
Epiftles are-old and genuine; ‘and that! the 
Commientatars* até! not imferi6r to,’ ‘fot 
inant of thet ‘Aathor gaol a; NOL 
rfiality are the 1 RE, Deeand CXETV 
Epiftles > Nicoclesa Syrianffany” ‘a Man 
of the: highe® rank and quality; fends: his 
own: Brother ‘aii hundred milés“with-a te 
queft’ to! Phalaris, Phat He Would fen 
to oStefichoris arother° hulithted® wiiles; 
and ‘bes: the favour ofa! Copy oF Verles 


upon Clearita ‘his Wife, Whid-was lately 
dead. 


and ZEfop’s Fables.\. 


dead. Phalaris accordingly fends to Aimera 

with mighty application and addrefs, and 
Mfoon-after writesafecond Letter of Thanks 
for fo fingular a Kindnefs:"Upon the fame 


of this,one (a): Pelopidas entreats him, That  Ep-lxv. 


he would’ procure the like favour fora 
'friend of His ; but meets’ with? a repulfe. 
(Now, whether there was any Poem upon 
'Cleariffa among the Works of Stefchorus, 
‘whence our Sophift might take the Plot 
}and Ground-work: of' this: ftor¥';" or whe: 
‘ther all is entirely his own invention and 
) manufa@ture ;: F-will not. pretenid’to euels. 
But let thofe: believe that\ean, that’ fuck 
‘ftuffas this bufiedthe head of the Tyrant : 
atJeaft they. mutt confefsthen, though 
the Letters would reprefent him asa great 
_ admirer and judge too of Poetry,’ that he 
| was a mere Aftmus ad Lyram: '¥or, in the 
| uxxix Epift. he callsthis Poent upon CZea- 
| rifla pea@ and perediad, which’ mutt 
here (as it almoft ever dées )‘ fignifie a 
| Lyric Ode, fince it is fpoken of Stefichoras 
| a Melic or Lyric Poet. But in the'cxriv 
he calls itan Elegy, aye 3 whitch is as 
different from ~sAaG, as Theognis is front 
| Pindar, or Tibullus from Frorace?’’ What ? 
the fame'Copy ‘of Verfes both an Ode and 
an Elegy 2..Could not forte years acquain- 
tance with Szefichorus teach him the very. 
Names ?. But-to: forgive Him; or rather 

| the 
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the Sophift, fuch an egregious. piece of , 


Dulnefs ; why, forfooth, fo much adoe, 


why fuch a. vaft way about, to obtain.a. 
few Verfes 2. ‘Could not they have writ — 


directly to Stefichorus, and. at the price of 
fome Prefent have met with.eafie fuccefs ? 


Do not we know, that all of that String, — 


Bacchylides, Stmonides, Pindar, got their 
livelyhood by the Mufes > So that to ule 


Phalaris’s-interceflion ; befides the delay; — 


and an_unneceflary trouble: to both, was 
to defraud the Poet of his Fee. 


- Nay certainly, they. might have em= 


ployed any hand,’ rather than» Phalaris’s. 
For, . begging. pardon of the: Epiftles, 1 

fufpect all to'bea Cheat, about Stefichorus’s 
friendfhip with him. For the Poet, out 
of common gratitude, muft needs “have 
celebrated at in. fome of his Works. — But 
that he,.did not, the Letters. themfelves 
are, inthis point, a fufficient witnels. 
For, in the rxxix, Phalaris:is feigned to 
entreat him, ,.not once’ to. mention his 
Name in his Books. ‘This was a fly ‘fetch 


of our, Sophift, to prevent {0 fhrewd an. 


objection from, Ste/chorus’s filence as to 
any. friend{hip at all with him. . But that 
cunning. fhall not ferve his turn: >For what 


if Phalaris had really . wifhed him to ‘de- 


cline mentioning.his Name ?. Stefchorus 
Knew the World well enoughy that Jen 
ort 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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fort of requefts are but a modeft fimula- 
tion; anda difobedience would have been 
eafily pardoned. In the rxxiv-Letter, he 
proclaims and glories to his enemy Orft- 
lochus, that Pythagoras had ‘ftay’d five 
Months with him : why fhould he then 
feck to conceal from Pofterity the twelve 


| Years familiarity with Stefchorus 2? Pindar, 


exhorting A/iero the Tyrant of Syracufe to 
be kind to Poets and Men of letters, tells 
him how Crefus had immortal praife for his 
friendfhip and bounty tothem, but the (w) 


_ memory of that cruel and inhofpitable Phalaris 

was hated and curfed every where. How could xwxtiex 

_ Pindar have {aid this, had he heard of his Eden 
extraordinary dearnefs. with Stefichorus ? sdrzew 

For their acquaintance, according to the #7*x*, 

Letters, was as memorable and as glorious; 7. 


as that of Crefus with A/fop and Solon. 


So that Pindar, had he knownit, for that 
fole kindnefs to his fellow Poet, would have 
forborn fo vile a character. Plato, in his 
Second Epiftle, recounts to Dionyfius fome 
celebrated friendfhips of learned Men with 
Tyrants and Magiftrates ; Stmonides’s with 
Hliero and Paufanias, Thales’s with Pe- 
riander, Anaxagoras with Pericles, Solon’s 
and others . with Crefus. Now, how 
could he have miffed, had he ever heard 
of it, this of Stefichorus with Phalare 2 
being tranfacted in Szcily, and fo a moft 
proper 
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proper and domeftic Example.’ If you 
fay, the infamy °of Phalaris “made him 
decline that odious inftance: in that very 
word ‘you pronounce our Epiftles to be 
fpurious.’ For if They had been known 
to Plato, ‘even Phalaris would: have ap- 
peared as'moderaie a Tyrant’as' Dionyfus 

(x)InPha- himfelf. (x) Lacian, that feigns an Em- 

«ar batty from Phalaris to Delphi for the dé- 

dication of the’ Brazen Bull; makes an 

Oration in his Praife, as Zfocrates does of 

.. Bufiris ; where, without’ doubt, he has 

gathered:all the ftories he knew for Topics 

of his commendation : but he has not oné 

~~; word of his friendfhip with Stefichorus. 

ss” Nor, indeed, has any body elfe.’ And do 

~~ not you yet begin to fufpect the ‘credit of 
the Letters ? | ak 

It. would be endlefs to profecute this 

part, and fhew ‘all the fillinefs and im- 

pertinency’ in the Matter of the Epiftles. 

For, take. them in the whole bulk ; if — 

a Great Perfon would give me leave, 1 

fhould fay, they are a fardle of Com- 

mon Places, without any life or fpirit 

from Action and Circumftance. Do 

but caft your eye upon Cicero’s Letters, 

or any States-man’s, as Phalaris was : 

what lively characters of Men there! 

what deferiptions of Place !. what notift- 

cations of Time! what particularity of 

| Circum- 
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Circumflances !).what multiplicity of De- 
figns and Events! -When you -return to 
thefe.again, »you-feel, by the emptinefs and 
deadnefs of them, that you converfe with 
fome. dreaming’ Pedant with his elbow on 
is desk ; not. ~vieh an adtive, ambitious 
‘Tyrant, with ‘his,Hand on his’ Sword; 
“commanding,.a Million of. Subjects. All 
‘that. takes,..or-affets. you, is, a ftiffnel 
‘and ftatelinels.,and. operofenefs of Stile : 
‘but as that is improper and: unbecoming; 
‘in. all. Epiftles, fo. efpecially itis quite 
valicne. from: the character of Phalaris, a 
|man of bufinefs.and difpatch: 

__,, XVI, Ie muft needs be a great wonder 
to,thofe that think the Letters genuine ; 
how or: where they were conceal’d, in 
what fecret, Cave, or unknown Corner of 
| the. World.;\fo ‘that no body ever heard 
of, them for.4 thoufand years together. 
Some trufty, Servant of the Tyrant mutt 
have buried them, under ground; and it 
was well that; he did fo. For if the 4gri- 
| gentines had.met. with them, they had 
certainly gone: to’ pot. They that burnt 
alive:.both .Hum,.and his Relations, and 
his: Friends; would never have fared 
fuch monuments.of him, to furvive Them 
and ther City. «And without doubt it 
was: immortal Vellum, and ftoln from 
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laft for ten Ages, though untouchd and 
unftirrd ; in fpight of all damp and 
moifture, that moulders other mortal 
skins. For had our Letters'been ufed or 
tran{cribed during that thoufand years ; 
fome body would furely have fpoken of 
them. Efpecially fince fo many of the 
Ancients had occafion to do fo: fo that 
their filence is a direct argument that — 
they never had heard of them: I have juft 
now cited fome paflages of Pindar, Plato, 
and Lucian; which are a plain indication; 
that they. were unknown to tlofe Three. 
Nay, the laft of thefe, befides the proof 
above-named from his filence and preter- 
miffion, does as good as declare exprefsly, 
that he never faw our Epiftles. For, not 
to mention other differences of lefs mo- 

(x) Phas ment, he makes both (2) Phalaris, and 
lar.t."Ey@ his Smith Perdlaus, to be born at Agri- 
gavey ay Zeutum ; but the Letters bring one of 
“Axedyay- them from A/fypalea, and the other from . 
ah re. Athens. Lucian then knew nothing of 
eaaos wv them; or at leaft knew them, as I ‘do, 
ms nuede- to be fpurious, and below his notice. 

a Much lefs could he be the Author of them, 
as Politian and his followers believe ; for 
he would neither have been guilty of fuch 
flat-Contradictions ; nor have fo forfeited 
all Learning and Wit, by thofe grofs blun- 
ders in Chronology, and that wretched 

: pedantry 
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pedantry in the Matter. And whofoever 
thofe Authors were, that Lucéan followed, 
in his’ Narrative of Phalaris ; ‘They too 
“are fo many Witnefles againft the Epiftles: 
One edn hardly believe, indeed, that the 
Sophift fhould venture to fetch his Ty- 
vrant from Affypalea, without the warrant 
)of fome old Writer. But yet Luczan and 
his Authors compell usto think fo. Andwe 
) find -him as fool-hardy on other occafions. 


(a) Heraclides of Pontus, that lived within (4) De Po- 


it. epearpnn 
on ND 


| two Centuries of Phalaris’s Age, fays, the’” 
| Agrigentines, when they recovered their purteg 
| Liberty, burnt Him and his Mother : but 


} our Sophift makes him an Orphan, (4) éege- (5) Epift. 


| vias muegSivey ; which ifany one fhall con- *"* 

| tend to mean the lofs of his Father only , 

yet ftill He and Heraclides will not fet horfes 

together. For if Phalaris fled alone from 

| Aflypalea,, neither Wife nor Child nor 

any Relation following him, according to 

the Letters; how came the Old Woman 

to be roafted at Agrigentum? (c) Fam: (c) Vita 
blichus brings in Abaris the Hyperborean '” ues 

in company with Pythagoras, to Phalaris’s ; aeoe 

- Court: But our Sophift has writ a (d) Let- 


ter for him,wherein he refufes to come. So (4) Epitt. 


little regard had he, to fit his ftories to” 


true Hiftory : and Ihave had too much re- 
gardto him, ingiving himthe Honour and 
Patience of fo long an Examination - 

4 E J muft 
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1 MUST now beg the favour of one 
word with our late Editors of this Author, 
me have told the world,:in theirPreface, 
That Sueas other Specimens of theirDiz - 
ligence) they collated'the King’s MS. as far 
as the xu Epiftle’; and would have done 
| {0 throughout, but that the 
nG ) Praia Sage rig Library Keeper, (¢)° out of bis 
bliotheca Repia,.cujus mihi ~ fingalar FLumanity, denied them 
ag ot 
bihith ta nesarit was meant as a Lafli for Me, 
3st who had othe’ Honour * thén 
and -fincé> to ferve “His Majefty in that 
Office. Tomuft ‘own; “twas very: very 
Sieh of ‘them,’ to'‘make ‘the Preface 
and ‘the Book all of! a piece ; for they 
have aéted in this °Calumny both the 
injuftice of the ‘Tyrant,’ and the forgery 
af the ca For: my» own part, I. 
fhould never have honour'd it with a Refu- 
tation in Print, but have-given it the Neg- | 
lect that is due to Weak Detraction’; had | 
I not been engaged ‘to'my Friend, to write | 
this Cenfure upon Phalaris ; where to 
omit to take notice of that Slander, would 
be tacitly to own it... The true {tory is 
thus: A Bookfeller came to me, inthe | 
name of the Editors, to beg the ufe of | 
the Manutcript. It was not.then im my 
cuftody : but as foon as I had the sabe. 
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of ‘it, TP went voluntarily! and: offérd: it 

vhim ;:bidding himetell:the: Collaton snot i 
to lofe any time ;: for: owas shortly! to-go a 
| out of Town:for two Months. : "Twas -de- I 
liver’d, ufedy-and.return‘d.’ Not'iai:word 

faid by the Bearer, nor’ the leaft fufpicion a 
in me,! that they had: not finifh’d the cdl- 
ation» For, Iofpeak from’ experiment, . 
they had more Days to: compare «it. in, 

| than othey-‘needed to » have Hours. = Tis 5 
a very: little Book, andthe. Writing, as in 
legible as Print. ‘Well, the Collation, it 
| feems,o was: fent defective to Oxon 3: and : 
_ the blame, Ifuppofe,:Jaid:upon Me: | [‘e- a 
turn’d againto the: Library, fome months x 

| before the: Edition: was finifh’d :, No. appli- 
cation’ was! made for further ufe of the 
Manutcript« Lhence 1 went for a whole 
| fortnight:to Oxon,» where the Book. was 
then ‘printing 3 converfed,.in the very ay 
| College: where the’ Editors. refided... Not i 
| the leaft whifper there of the Manu{cript. 1 4 
After a few weeks, out comes the new 
| Edition, with this: Sting in the’ Mouth of = 
| it. "I'was-a furprize, indeed, to read there, ve 
'that our “Manufcript was not perufed. on 
| Could not they have ask’d for it again,then, 
after my return? “Iwas neither fingular, 
nor common Humanity, not.to enquire into 
| the truth of the thing ;: before they ven- 
| turd to Print, which isa Sword in the 
| iF E 2 Hand 
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Hand ofa Child. But: there: is a:reafon for 
every thing ; and the myftery was foon 


revealed.’ As for the. King’s Manufcripr, 


they:had no want nor defireof it ; for, as 
I fhallfhew by andi by, they had neither 
induftry nor skib to ufe either: That or 
theirOwn. Andfor my part ; J, it feems, 
had the hard hap, in fome private conver- 
fation, to fay the Epztles were a {purious 
Piece, and unworthy of a new. Edition. 
Fiinc ihe lachrime. ‘This was a thing deep- 
ly refented ; and to have f{poken to me 
about the Manufcript, had been to lofe a 
plaufible occafion of taking revenge. 

Pro fingulari fua bumanitate! 1 could 


. produce feveral Letters from learned Profef- 


forsabroad, whofe Books our Editors may 
in time be fitto read’; whereim thefe very 
fame words are faidof me candidly and 


_ferioufly.’ For I endeavour to oblige even 


Foreigners by all Courtefie and Humanity ; 


much more would J encourage and affift ~ 


any uwfeful Defigns at home. And I hearti- 
ly wifh, that IT could do any fervice to 
that young Gentleman of great. Hopes, 
whofe Name is fet to the Edition. I can do 


him no greater at prefent, than to remove - 


fome blemifhes from the Book thatis afcri- 
bed to him: which I defire may be taken 
aright ; to be no difparagement to himielf, 


but a reproof only to his Teachers. 
{t 


and /Efop's Fables. 


Te is counted an ill Omen. to {tumble 
at the Threfhold. In the very Firft Epiftle 
to Alcibous, we have thefe words, Fuyns 
A vboo iale os iaray SeivalG@.” ty dveay See 
ceeloy dyri TOAASY x, MeTaAaY ANxnUAToV, 
x axsoley ay tno! @erlpemess, AN’ xsovey 
av aires aoyasy moscdtys : that is, For 
a difeafe of the Soul, the only Phyfictan is 
Death : do you therefore expect a moft pain- 
ful one for thofe many and great injuftices, 
not involuntary ones, fuch as you accufe Me 
of, but voluntary ones that your felf have 
committed. Let us fee now, -how. our 
new Editors have managed this paflage. 
Firft, they interpret everaySecwlov, nulli 
gravem: meaning, | fuppofe, that Alczbous’s 
death would be grievous to no body. 
‘ Which not only produces a flat and fare 
fetcht fenfe, but is contrary to the rules 
of good Language. For the Greek is in 
the Superlative degree: let them put it 
then zulli gravifimam ; and it will thew 
them the errror of their Verfion. — It 
will be evident to fuch as know propriety 
of Speech, that avenay Seste lov, {ince no 
Dative Cafe follows it, muft be referred 
to Alcibous, and to no body elfe. Ido 
not expect from our Editors much fagacity 
in way of Critic: but though they could 
not of themfelves find out the true Read- 
ing; yet methinks they might have em- 
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bra¢ed it; when «they faw it in the Manu- 
feript ;: which reads it, oy ay Emay Seseeop, 
a mie grievous and: cruel deaths meanin 
that/in the Brazen Bull ; whicli: he calls, 
inthe: exxir Epift.crcbe op ey Suegreloy, 
an epithet of the fame root and-figmifica- 
tidn. “Ay in: this place, is: am-expletive 
particle, Taegan Ane eLrixan, as the Gram- 
marians call it; which being»a rare and 
quaint ufage; was the caufe of corrupting 
the ‘Text. | 

‘Phe next words i in the fame palace, 
advunprceraiv, 3 Si ana tay, our elegant Inter- 
preters ‘render fcelera; non imvitai And 


this wé ‘are to receive for one of -their 


many (f) improvements after the former 
Trariflators. Thofe Old ones; good honeft 
Men; put us off with plain’ country 
Latin) Scelera, “on prater voluatatem pa- 
frata, and other fuch’ Periphrates. For, 
as it was‘in their days believed, axev fig- 
niified: wmwil/ing;-and. was always meant of 
the Agent: axgoiG. ‘was involuntary, and 
generally meant: of the Action.  And'this 
latter; wherrit figniftes the Action, ‘can- 
not be exprefied.in*Latin by one fingle 
word... For Jwvblantarius was notin ule: 
and Jnvitus is thetame with exev, and 
is always {poken’ of the Perfon; never of 
the Thing.” So thar if any body elfe had 
id Seelera mvite, unwilling Crimes 3 forme 
bold 


and /EXop's Fables. 


bold. Readers would be apt.to take it for 
Batbarifmand Nonfenfe: but coming from 
thofe great Genitis's, with, whom Leara- 
ing, that is a leaving the world, has taken 
her laft crefidence, they receive this asa 
new difcovery in! Language; like (¢) ano- (4) 54. 
ther of theirsan:Geography. . | Ni 
Inthe very mext words to thefe, exzciev, 
av émormedipemes ; -let us fee if they make 
any better’ work there. Jnvita, ad que 
me hortarts ; Involuntary Crimes, to which 
you exhort me, {ays the vertion of our late 
Editors.... Admurably: well done. again ! 
Pray, how can this Alcthous, a Meffenzan, 
be :faid: tovexhort him, to thofe Cruelties, 
who. fo much abhorred Him and Them, | 
(as it is in this very Letter,) that.he had 
the \Phyfician his Townfman. tried for 
his own Life, for faving the Tyrant’s.? 
It would: puzzle.a common Wit. to re- 
concile this ;:/but. here's a Note upon 
this paflage, that will fet every. thing 
aright. ¢h) Ad que me hortaris 3). i.e. Mo- (4) Annet. 
ribus tuis nequifimis provocas. Commend ae 
me to, thefe:Annotators for .a; help ata , oy 
dead lift. Zo provoke a Man, we fee, a 
with the bafeft trioks, 1s,in thew language, yf 
to exhort him. So that when;They, )by 
a vile afperfion, inftead of thanks for a 
kindnefs sreeeiv’d,“have ‘given: »me ‘juft 
provocation to anfwer. them as they de- 
E 4 ferve ; 
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ferve ; it is only, in their manner, ‘to ex- 
hort me to doit. It.is my /mgular. Hu- 
manity, that I do not.follow their Exhorta- 
tion. But Iam apt to believe, that even 
the Sophift himfelf, as illicterate'as he was, 
would difdain to own fuch a verfion to 
be the Echo of his meaning. Had he had 
in his thoughts fo ridiculous: a denfe as 
they father upon him ; :he would:have faid 
then, cs a, or, ép @ gue @eclpemas. For 
that is the Syntax of meoipere,when it fig- 
nifies to exhort. Whereas « épo0i @ee|pimeis 
(the av in the Text is for 2 ) is,.in that 
fen{e, as abfurd and incongruous in Greek ; 
as Que mibi hortarts, or, Que mibt provocas 
would be in Latin. think Ihave fhewn 
already, that @esIpemew is here eidiZew, 
exprobrare, to accule and reproach : Thofe 
involuntary wrongs, that you lay to my charge. 
"Tis true, the word is not ufed in this ac- 
ceptation by any ancient Authors. 1 have 
mention’d it therefore above, as a token 
of a more recent Writer. But without 
doubt it was of known ufe in the age of 
the Sophift ; and the innovation was not 
at all improper. For-‘as the Ancients, 
both in’ Poetry and Profe, ufed.wespépew 
to denote this meaning ; | 
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(a) 


and Ffop's Fables. 


foby alike metaphor andanalogy, wemay 
ate we oIpemew to exprefs the fame notion : 
juft'as the Latins fay, vitioV ERT ERE, 
All this, I fuppofe, was known to the 
-Tranflator of Phalaris, who is commonly, 
but, I believe, falfly fuppofed to be Cz- 
jacius; for he interprets it very well, 
| Cujufmodi mihi objicis. But that Edition, 
and another of A/dus, tho’ the two prin- 
cipal of all, and both of them in the 
public Library at Oxon, had yet the 
' odd fortune to lie all the whue con- 
| ceal’d (7), from our late Editors that 
_ lived there. 
> Twas, but juft now, in the mind to 
_ oblige them, by going through their whole 
- Book, and correcting for them all the 
Faults, that give offence to the ‘beft 
Readers. But now, that I caft my eye 
backwards, it makes me look as blank, at 
the profpect of all that’sto come; as Her- 
cules did, when,after he had madea bargain 
unfeen, he faw the Stables of Augeas. For 


if the very Firft Epiftle, of nine Lines only, | 
has taken me up four Pages in fcouring ; 
what a {weet piece of work fhould I have’ 
of it,to cleanfe all the reft for them > I mutt - 
beg their Excufe therefore for the prefent ; 


and fhall only, to keep my Promife, give 
one Touch of their induftry ‘and skill, in 
making ufe of the Manutfcript. 

They 
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They have, confefled« to, usy.they-¢ol- 

(k) Pref. Jated the Manutcriptsto the (4) xu Epiftle, 

P 4. But; itsfeéms, they could make no-ufe 

of its:various Lecétions, but: in onefingle 

place, Epift. xxv. Its writ to one 

phrades, to caution ‘his -Son> to} leave 

off plotting: againft: Phalaris 3) Wes trey 

én aural syaidley to) nein Salewan en oie CH, 

pon wegorromncn doncw.Avonnavey s lefts whey 

punifhment overtakes him: for perfifting: am 

his prefent courfes; be pretend be had not 

fair warning. But what now do:our new 

Editorsmake of this? Saleweriev oie 4, 

they tranflate, fuam expendens conditionem. 

This puts me in mindief the old..Greek 

Proverb, That Leuconcarries one thing, 

and his Afs quite another. Kor here's no 

affinity ‘at all betweensthe Text and the 

Verfion ; which would every whit as well 

agree to any other -words in the Book. 

Even. our: Editors themfelves feem:: fen: 

() ate fible of this; for they give.us — 
fin bic vie admiitit ? me this -Nosézupon vit, (1) hae 

eodem tamen ufurpatum Kalewa canndt admit here of 

Ble i os Re any other meaning : and yet 

away ey of¢ 8x, ob ea they. find dtono where elfe+ufed 

qua jam agit. Annotate gn this fenfes A dare pafsimy 

te at _ > word: fors the! truth of} this 

latter panto: to the former «IL fhall day 

more anon.: So that, fay they, the bet- 

ter Reading is in the’ King’s Manafcript, 

a Tvev 
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Re rvev ev 016 64, 1. . for thofe things 
which he now does. In the King’s: Manu- 
Mcript, which I have now by me, ‘it was ae 
written at firft; Serewey : but another : 
Hand has rafed out the ¢, as appears by 2 
ithe void fpace, and made it die rivay. in 
'This Corrector, whoever he was, though Wg 
‘we know him: from hence to be a forry i 
‘Critic ; yet he was a degree above our ig 
new Editors. For he made his tev an 
‘Encelitic ; but they theirs an Interroga- ! sh 
‘tive, as we fee by their Accent. Which 
‘in this place is directly againft either H 
common Grammar, or common Senfe ; 
schufe whether they pleafe. But the ge- 
-nuine lection and meaning is, as I rendred 
it above ; Sielewav en vfs 62x, perfifting and 
proceeding in his prefent ways. So inthe 
-xxxix Epift. ever en cfg 624, continuing in / 
the prefent flation. “Tis true, our Editors | 
will not find d:elewey thus rendred in their ¥ 
' Dictionaries : but they may pleafe to en- “4 
large them then from this very place. aq 
For, is not dieleww exactly the fame as 
the Latin PERTENDO? And is not Per- 
tendo, to perfift and perfevere ? 
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(m) Verum fi incipies, neque pertendes naviter. (m) Ter. 
Eunuch. 


Even the Verfion afcribed to Cujaczus has © 
here the true interpretation, Perf/tens in 
propofito: which 1 would advife our Edi- 


tors 
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tors to.confult, when they defignto oblige — 
the world by another Edition. | | 

Thisisall the ufe they have made of the | 
King’s Manufcript : let us fee if they have 
been more diligent in theirown. Inthe 
xxxiv Epift. the Tyrant tells one Pollux, 
who wonder'd he was grown fo reclufe, 
and difficult of accels ; tye 4 erdleeoy 
dn gery mravias éripwmes : Nay, fays he, 
I avoid company lefs than I ought to do; 
for I have found no faith either’ among 
ftrangers or friends. Our new Interpreters 
have given us here a caft of their Critie ; 

(n) Legene for (#) inftead of évaeeseegy they venture 


mforfan to read éxreveseecy, ego jam fedulo omnes 


coy, quam J#G20: as for the former Leétion, they 


eniminter- confefs they know not what to make on't. 
er Ney Here are your Work-men to mend an Au- 
hic adme. thor ; as bungling Tinkers do old Kettles: 
tat, non vi- there was but one hole in the Text before 
deo. ' hae ‘ 
they medled with it, but they leave it 
with two. For the fault is not in evd¥éce- 
ecy, butin #dh ; which is to be corrected _ 
ROG: erdceecvn oe, minus quam par ef, 
minus quam oportet. “This ts fo very eafie 
an Emendation, that.a {mall dofe of fa- 
gacity might have found it out, by con- 
jeCture. But what will the Men of Let- 
ters think of our Editors? will they com- 
mend their skill. or their induftry moft ? 
when I affure them, that all the Three Ma- 
nu(cripts 
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| nufcripts which they pretend to have col- 
lated, -have it plainly and fairly } o¢, 


| Which. fault will the Editors plead to? 


to. make a public Loaft of collating Three 
Manuticripts, and yet neglect every one 
of them? or, to have obferved in the 


» Manufcripts fo certain a Correction, with- 
) out either knowledge to make ufe on’t 


themfelves, or ingenuity to. communicate 
it to the world > “Tis a bad bufinefs on 
either fide ; and yet it receives a great 
ageravation from this other which fol- 
lows. . Epift. txvin. Phalaris, to en- 
courage his Son's Bounty ; J do wot think, 
fays he, .you fpend me too much money, 
GAA’ smauroy evdkisrogy Wea fon ren- 
soars maydvos azeupelew; but I rather think 
1 allow you too fparingly, for fo generous a Son. 
Here is esdkécxecy ion comes again. Now, 
every one of the Manutcripts have it here 
too 7 0&: Two of which, they pretend, 
in their Preface, to have throughly col- 
Jated.. And yet they take not the leaft 
notice of this plain Emendation,. evdt¢sz- 
ecy HOG, parcins equo, parcius quam opor- 


tet; but blunder on with the vulgar (0) Ego me 
Reading, and tranflate it, (0) But I find banperiorem 


my felf too poor to fupply your Liberality, 


Which, befides that it does not anfwer fili benig- 
the words of the Greek, ( which would ok 

> X cere 
then have been, itdy, i pers.) makes mere fin. 


non- 
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nonfenfe of the Context. For in the 
very next fentence, he tells his Son: 
Tou fhall fooner want friends to give it to, 
than I want money to give. Ingenious Tran- 
flators! to make him complain of Poverty, 
and in the fame breath: to declare that he 
has Riches without end. | 

Let this ferve for afhort Specimen of 
their Care and Slall in ufing of Manu- 
{cripts...I have many more inftances ready 
at hand ; ‘but their umanity, hope, will 
pardon me, if I don’t produce them now ; 
nor now proceed, as I once thought,’’to 
weed all their Book for them. My Time 
does not lie upon my ‘hands; and this 
Tract muft be only a-fhort Appendix to 
the Book of my Friend: but it’s ‘likely 
hereafter, if, in them way of fpeaking, 
they mightily exbort me to it ; I may be 
at their fervice; if not in this, yet in 
another Language : to carry the fame and 
glory of our Editors, whither fuch Edi- 
tions as theirs-feldom go, to foreign Uni- 
verfities, B 


OF 


and: AXop's: Fables. 


FOR 
‘Tuemisrocres’ EprsTtes. 


Shaky 


Prefume I have been as good as my 
word, in detecting the cheat of Pha- 
| Laris*s Epiftles : the other part of my Pro- 


| 


| mife was a Cenfure of A/op’s Fables. But "i 
before I ‘meddle with thofe, I am willing, - 
| now that my Hand's in, to examine fome " Hy: 
{ 


other’ Impoftures «of ne fort,. out of the 
fame Schools of the Sophifts. It will be 
' no unpleafant labour to me, nor, 1 hope, 
unprofitable to. others, to pull off the 
| difguife from thofe little Pedants, .that 
| have ftalked about ‘fo long in the apparel 
| of Heros. 
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The Epiftles of Themiftocles were prin- 
ted fir at Romeé,-in MpcxxvI, out of a | 

| Manufeript in the Vatican. ‘The Editor, 

a Greek Bifhop, ‘believed them genuine ; 

but there were fome that fufpected a 
Forgery, as (p) Leo AWatius intorms us : 

who himfelf leaves the matter -in'doubt ;(p) pe 
but »withal obferves in their favour, that Sevinr -ont 
no body had ever faid a word in print, ee 
| to prove them to be {purious. ~ (q) Suidas( a. Oe: 
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is an Evidence in their behalf; for,{peak- 
ing of their reputed Author, he fays, be 
has writ Letters full of Spirit, éyegle 
éms0Ads geguiualG yeusons. He, I think, 
is the only old Writer that makes any men- 
tion of them. Which alone, as before in 
Phalaris’s cafe, is a shrewd prejudice 
again{t. their. Credit and Reputation. 
(r) Thucydides and Charon Lampfacenus 
{sy that Themiffocles, when he fled into 
Afia, made his addrefs to Artaxerxes, 
who was newly come to the Throne ; 


wherein they are followed by (s) Cornelius 


Nepos and Plutarch ; again{ft the common 
tradition of Ephorus, Heraclides, and moft 
others, that make Yerxes the Father to 
be then alive. Some (¢) Writers relate, 
thar he had five Cities given him by the 
Perfian ; others, but three. Now, if the 
Letters had been known to any of thofe 
Authors, both thefe Difputes had been foon 


at an end, or-rather never had been raifed. . 


For he himfelf exprefly fays, €#) it was 


Xerxes he went to, and that he gave him — 


but three Cities. Now, where could thefe 
Epiftles lie, unknown and invifible from 
Themiffocles’s time to Suidas 2 We mutt 


needs fay, that the Letters had a worfe © 


Exoftracifm than their Author : fince he 
was banifht but.for five Years, but they 
for a Thoufand. 

“Lis 
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Il. "Tis obfervable, That every. one of 
) the Letters bear dateafter his banifhment : 
jand contain a compleat Narrative of all 
Shis Story afterwards, without the leaft 
‘gap or interruption. Now ‘tis hard to 
'fay, whether is the more ftrange of the 
'two ; That not one fingle Letter of his, 
"before that time, fhould be preferved ; 
‘or not one, afterwards, loft, though writ- 
}ten from fo diftant places, Argos, Corcyra, 
| Epirus, Ephefus, Magnefia, from whence 
ithere was no very fure conveyance to 
| Athens: What a crofs viciffitude of For- 
jtune! while the Author is in Profperity, 
lall his Letters are unlucky ; and not one 
| of them is miffing, after he himfelf mifcar- 
fried. But the Sophift can eafily account 
for this, though Themiffocles cannot : for 
| here are no Letters before his Exile ; be- 
'caufe the latter part of his Life was the 


defigned to write of : and not a Letter 
| afterwards perifhed ; becaufe being forged 
in a Sophift’s Clofet, they run no hazard 
at all of being loft in the carriage. 
| Wl. Zhemiftocles was an Eloquent Man ; 
' but here are fome touches in his Letters 
of fuch an elevated ftrain, that if he did 
not go to School to Gorgias Leontinus the 
| Sophift of that time, I can hardly believe 
he writ them. The Hiftorians tell us mo- 
) Ai: F derately, 


whole Tour and Compafs that the Sophift 
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derately,,Ehat.after he was) driven‘from 
home;;:le was. made «much. on at.Argos : 
but He, humfelf* is; all melting, «when he 
(w) Ep.i. talks! om! that Subject... (w) He was met, 
he-faysj;‘on.the road by two Argivans of 
his' ;acquairatance;..who, when’, he, told 
therh the, news of, his, Banifhment, rail’d 
bitterly: atthe Atheuzans : but when they 
heard he.was-goumg toDelph, rather than 
to, Their,town,; 1n-a; kind quarrel they tell 
(«)"Ere him, That (x) tbe Athenians ad ju/tly 
vais un punifbed-him ; {ince he fo much wronged. 
Sixue n- the City, of Argos, to think of any..San- 
vor7ov t= Auary. but thateio Well, he, goes with; 
(42). . ; z p 
them:to: Argos.; and there the whole City 
(7) "Aral ( y) teazes-him, by mere force to take the Go- 
sen verwment upon hum 3) taking it asthe grea- 
vor, iv wn teft znjury, that he effer'd to. decline it. 
apoue’s 'Thefe,. you ll fay;.are choice flowers both 


of Courtefy and of Rhetoric: but there's - 


‘another clearly beyond them ; where he 


(z) Ep.xiv, tells.us,;(z)Dhat he is fo refolved of | 
going, to the Perfidan Gourt, though it | 


was a‘defperate wifque ; that nether the 
Advice of . bis, Friends, nor his Father 


Neoclés’s: Ghoft, nor bis Uucle.Themifto- | 


cles’s, nor Augury, nor Omen, nor Apollos 
Oracle it felf, frould be able io diffuade 
him. » Here's ‘a boldyefolute Blade for you! 
here’s-your Stoical xéxexna 1? Tis almoft 
umpofiible : for a) Sophift not. to betray 


him- 4 
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himfelf. ‘Nothing will relifh and go down 
with them, that is. ordinary and natural. 
Thea-they applaud themfelves moft, when 
they have faid a forced, extravagant thing. 
If one {peaks of any Civility ; the Com- 
plement muff be ftrain’d beyond all De- 


corum: If he makes a Refolution; he’ 


muft needs fwagger and fwear, and be as 
willful as a. Mad man. 

IV. The SubjeCt of many of the Letters 
is Common place; mere Chat, and telling 
a ‘Tale, without any Bufinefs ; an Errand 
not worth fending to the next Town, 
mich lefs to be brought from remote 
Countries fome hundreds of . Leagues: 
The xv and xvi Letters are written to 
Enemies ; his Friends, J fuppofe, failing in 
their Correfpondence: and contain ‘no- 
thing but a little Scolding ; which was 
{carce worth the long carriage from Ephe- 


| fus to. Athens. 


V.in the xx Epiftle we have this Story : 
When Zhemiftocles was at Corcyra, he de- 
fign'd for Sicily, to Gelo the Syracufan 
Tyrant. But juftas he was going a Ship- 
board, the news came that Gelo was 
dead, and his Brother Azero fucceeded 
him, Now, if we make it appear, that 
fiero was come to the Crown fome years 
before Themiffocles's Banifhment, and this 
Voyage to Corcyra ; what becomes of the 

* Fo 2 Credit 
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Credit of our Epiftles? “Tis true, the 

Chronology of this part of Hiftory is not 
(2) Ov’ fo (a) fettled and agreed, as to amount 
vite ape 20 2 Demonftration againft the Letters ; 
uc ouvjar- but however, when joined with the Argu- 
Lemlaint ments preceeding, at leaft it will come up 
p.227. to a high Probability. (4) Theophraftus, 
(6) eet In his Treatife of Monarchy, relates, That 


CL 
Beorcies When Hero had fent Race-horfes, and a 
Be Hf moft fumptuous Tent, to the Olympian 
22. Games; Zhemiftocles advifed the Greeks 
to plunder the Zyrant's Tent, 78 rwpawe, 
and not to let his Horfes run. “Tis evi- 
dent then, if Zheophraftus {peak properly, 
that Afzero was Monarch of Syracufe, when 
Themiftocles was at Olympia ; but it’s moft 
certain he never came thither after his 
Exile. . 
But, to deal fairly, it muft be confeffed, 
that Alia, in telling this ‘ftory, varies 
(c) Var. from Theophraftus ; for he fays, (c) Aliero 
“#ft-18,5- himfelf came to the Games. But that he 
would go thither in Perfon, after he got 
the Government, is wholly improbable. 
So that, if lian be believed, this bufi- 
nefs muft have been done, before Aiero 
came to the Throne. For even in Gelo’s 
life-time, who left him the Monarchy, he 
kept Horfes for the Race ; and won at the 
(4) Pind. Pythian Games, (d) Pythiad the xxv1, 


1.Pythe 7: 
sid which anfwers to Olymp. LxxIv. 3. But 
befides 
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befides that Zheophraftus is of much 
greater authority, the other refutes him- 
{elf in the very next words. For he fays, 
Themiftocles hindred Aiiere upon this pre- 
tence ; Zhat he that had not fhared in the 
common Danger, ought not to {bare in the 
common Feftival: where its certain, by 
the common Danger, he means Xerxes’s 
Expedition ; when (¢) Gelo either refufed (<) i 
or delayed to give the Greeks his affiftance. Did, io 
This affront then was put upon Zero, p-21- 
after that Expedition. But the very next 
(f) Olympiad after, Aero was in the (f)Disd. a 
Monarchy. It cannot be true then, that ** P?% a. 
his firft acceffion to the Throne, was, ac- | 
cording to the Letters, while Zhemiftocles 
{tay'd at Corcyra. 

Befides thefe Inferences and Dedu€tions, 
we have the. exprefs Verdict and Decla- 
ration of moft of the (g¢) Chronologers, (g) Seho- 
who place the beginning of Hiero’s Reign fee 
Olymp. xxv, 3. and Zhemiftocles’s Banith- Diod. xi. 
ment feven years after, Olymp. Lxxvu, 2. P- 294! 
The Arundelian Marble, indeed, differs iia # 
from all thefe, in the periods of Ge/o and 
FEfiero: which would quite confound all 
this argumentation from notes of Time. 
But either that Chronologer is quite out; 
or we can fafely believe nothing in Hiftory. 
For he makes Ge/o firftinvade the Govern- 
ment, two years after Xerxes’s Expedition. 

é ER But 
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(h)Lib.vii- But () Herodotus {pends half’ a ‘dozen 
pages in the Account of an Embafly to 
Gelo from Sparta and Athens, to defire 
his affiftance againft the Perfian, And’tis - 

geet agreed among all, (2) That Gelo’s Vidtory 

Dind. xi, OVer the Carthaginians in Sicily was got 
the very fame day with the Battle at 
Salamis. 7 

VI. Fhe whole Volume of Zhemi/tocles’s 
Letters confifts of xxt only ; andThree of 
thefe are taken up in the ftory of Pawfanias, 
The Second is writ to Paafantas hitnfelf, be- 
fore that Spartan’s Conf{piracy with the Per. 
fran was difcovered. ‘There he exhorts him 
to moderation in his Profperity ; left fome 
very great turn of Fortune fhould fpeedily 
befall him. Can you defire now a furer 
indication of a Sophift > Without doubr, 
he that penn’d this Epiftle,; knew before- 
hand what happen’d to Paafania : who 

« was foon after recall’d home by the Ma- 
giftrates, and put to death for. Tréafon. 
The xix isto Paafanias again ; but after 
his Confpiracy .was deteéted. Here he 
tells the Particulars of that Plot as exactly, 
as if he had been one'of the Aphorz, that 
over-heard it. Nay, heforetells him, that 
the Lacedemonians would take away his 
life. Now befides that Zhemiftocles would 
fcorn to infult fo,:and rail to no purpofe, 
as this Letter does ;- he would furely ree 
hac 
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had more wit, than knowinsly to write to 
‘the Dead. For at the fame time he heard 
thofe Particulars of Paufanias’s Treafon; ‘he 
muft needs hear of his Execution ;° finee 
thofe things were not known: till after 
his Death, and the rifling of his Papers. 
The vi Epiftle is a long Narrative of the 
whole bufinefs of Paufanias: for that’ was 
a Subject worthy of Eloquence, and there- 
fore was to receive ornament fromthe Pen 
of the Sophift. But it was fcarce worthy 
of Themiftocles, to fend fach a long News- 
Letter to Athens’; where, in all likely-  °’ 
hood, the Story was common, before he 
heard of it himfelf. 

But how fhall we reconcile this Affair 
of Paufanias according to the Letters; with 
what Diodorus has left ws upon the fame 
Subject > ° The Letters} we fee, make 7he- 
miftocles to be banifht, (£) before Paufanias (k) Ep.ii. 
was fufpected; and make the one refide'at 


Argos, (2) while the other was convicted ( Ep.xix. 


and put to death. But Diodorus, who has ‘* 
brought all his Hiftory into the method of 


Annals, places the Death of Panfantas (i) (m) Lib.xi. 


Olymp. txxv, 4; ‘and the Exile of Themi- P- 3° 


flocles, (v) {ix years after, Olymp.Lxxvu, 2. (n) Lib.xi. 


Now, 1 would fain know of our Sophift, ?:4! 
how he came to difpofe and {uit his mat- 
ters fo negligently ; to bring Paufanias 
upon the aes again, when he had been 
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fix years in his Grave ?. I imagine he will 
(o)Libi. referr me to (0) Thucydides, who makes an 
 jmmediate tranfition from one ftory to 
the other ; ‘ That the Spartans accufed The- 
* miftocles,who was then banifht from home, 
“of conf{piring with Paufanzas. -This,indeed, 
might draw the Sophift and fome others 
into a miftake. But it may be taken two 
ways : either that. it was done prefently, 
upon the Death of Paufanias ; or a few 
years after, when Zhemiftocles’s Exile gave 
_ the Spartans, that hated and feard him, an 
Cp) In Thee opportunity to ruine him. . (p) Plutarch 
a P: follows the firft way ; for he makes Zhemz- 
; ftocles, after his Banifhment, to have pri- 
vate dealings with Paufanias : in which 
opinion he favours the Author of thefe 
Letters., But the fecond will. rather ap- 
pear to be the fenfe of Thucydides : if we 
| confider, that he places the matter of Paz. 
(q)P.53. fanias (q) juft after the flight of Xerxes ; 
but when Zhemiftocles. went into Afia, he 
(r)P. 90. makes (r) Artaxerxes to be in the Throne: 
which was a confiderable while after. Be- 
fides that Diodorus, whofe defign was to 
referr all Occurrences to Years, and not 
to follow the thread of Story beyond the 
annual Period, is of more credit ina point 
of Chronology; than Plutarch or any 

other, that write Lives by the Lump. 


OF 
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OF 


SocraTeEs: ErprstTves. 


4 i ‘HE £piftles of Socrates, and his 


| 


Scholars, Xenophon, Ariftippus, &c. 


were publifhd out of the Vatican Library 


_ by the Learned Leo Aatius ; and printed 
| at Paris, mpcxxxvu. He was fo fully per- 


iy 


| 


fuaded himfelf, and fo concerned to have 
others think, that they are the legitimate 
Off-{pring of thofe Authors they are laid 


to; that he has guarded and protected 
them, in a Dialogue of Lyi Pages in 
| quarto, againft all the Objections that He 


| 


| 


or his Friends could raife. And no body 
fince, that ever I heard of, has brought the 
matter into controverfie. But J am en- 
clined to believe, that by that timel have 
done with them, it will be no more a 
Controverfie, but that they are fpurious. 
I fhall make ufe of nothing that AZatius 
has brought, except one Objection only ; 
and that J fhall both manage in anew 
way, and defend it againft all his Excep- 
tions. 

I.. The Firft Letter is Socrates's to fome 
King, “tis fuppofed to Archelaus King of 
Macedonia ; in which he refufes to go to 
him, 
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him, though invited in the moft kind and 
obliging manner. . That he really denied 
his company to Archelaus and others, we 
are aflured. from very good-hands :. which 
was the ground for our Falfary to forge 
this Epiftle. But I believe, none of thofe 
that mention it, make:fo tall a Comple- 
ment to Socrates, as he-does here to him- 
felf, For he fays, (s) The King offer'd him 
part of his Kingdom ; and, that he fhould 


not come thither to be commanded, but to 


&~Apcolle command both his Subjects and HHimfelf. 


HA aa 


Sod Cwatt 
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Cr) Lib. v. 


Pp 215. 


Can you defire a better token ofa Sophift, 
than this? “Tis a: fine offer, indeed, toa 
poor old Man, that had nothing but: his 
Staff and one Coat to his back. But a 
Sophift abhorrs mediocrity ; he muft al- 
ways fay the greateft thing ; and make a 
Tide and a Flood, though it be but in 
a Bafon of Water. 

IT. Well; our Philofopher goes on, and 
give a reafons of his: réfufal ; That’ his 
Demon forbid him to go: -and then he 
falls into the long ftory of what happen’d 
to him in the Battle at Delium ; which 
was a tale of twenty years {tanding at the 
date of this Letter. . But the Sophift:had 
read it in Plato; and he would not mifs 
the opportunity of an-eloquent Narration. 
F will not here: infift upon the teftimony 
Of (¢) Athencus ; That the whole bufines 

is 
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is a mere fiction of Plato’s : let that be 
Heft in the middle. But we may fafely 
inferr thus much from it ; That even 
|Atheneus himfelf, whofe curiofity nothing 
lef€aped, never met with thefe Epiftles. 
‘Which alone creates a juft {ufpicion, that 
pthey were forged fince his days ; efpe- 
) cially when the univerfal filence of all An- 
) tiquity gives a general confent to it. 
| There's a paflage, indeed, in (x) Libanius, (2). Analo- 
) which, in AZatius’s judement, feems plain- ia 
ily to ‘declare, that he had feen this very 
| Epiftle. For after he had mention’d So- 
| crates’s refufal to go to Scopas, and Eury- 
lochus, and Archelaus ; he adds ; Adray 4 
eb ile ae” EmsoAoy, & dxcwais 7 dvApwrroy 
| xgAAIcz av 1d¥le. Now fhould we concede, 
_ what Allatius would have; this is all that 
can be inferred from thence in their fa- 
-vour ; That they are older than Libanias ; 
_ which I am willing to believe: and, That 
He believed them true; which I matter 
not atall. For fo we have feen Stobeus, 
Suidas and others, cry up Phalaris for a 
genuine Book ; and yet I fanfie none of 
my Readers are now of their opinion. 
But with Adatius’s good leave, I would 
draw the words of Lzbanius to a quite con- 
trary purpofe. After he had faid, that 
many Princes had follicited Socrates, by 
Letter, to come and live in their Cot urts ; 
and 
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and he anfwer'd them all with a denial: 
But (fays he) Z want the Letters them- 
felves ; in which you might perfectly fee the 
Spirit of the Mau. This, to me, is an 
indication, that the Letters he means were 
not extant. For if he had them in his 
hand, according to A4atius, how could — 
he want them? And ’tis plain, he {peaks _ 
here of feveral Letters, being Replies to 
feveral Meflages ; but in this Collection — 
here’s but a fingle one. J wi/h Clays he) che 
Letters were to be had ; in thofe you might 
read his Character. \f this be the fenfe of | 
thofe words, as probably it is ; Libanius is 
fo far from being Patron to our Epiftles, 
that he is a pofitive Witnefs againft 
them. 

Il. The vir Letter is writ by Socrates to 
one of thofe that had fled to 7heées from 
the violence of the xxx Tyrants : in which 
he gives him an account of the ftate of 
Athens fince their departure ; That bim- 
felf was now hated by the Tyrants, becaufe 
he would have no hand in the condemnation 
of Leon zhe Salaminian : and then he tells 
the {tory at large. Now, here's a manifeft 
difcovery that the Letters are fuppofititious. 
For the bufinefs of Leo was quite over, 

vat before thofe Fugitives left the Town. | For 
lib tip. Leon was murder’d (a) before Zheramenes 
467,479» was: and 7heranenes was murderd, be- 
Diod, LLxiv. fore 
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fore Zhrafybulus and his Party fled to 
Thebes. And that Socrates means them in 
this Letter, “tis evident from hence; That 
he {peaks here of their Confpiracy, to 
)refort privately towards Athens and fet up- 
}on the Tyrants: which afterwards came 
ito pats. | : 
| JV.-The vit, 1x, x11, and x11, are Let- 
) ters of Jeft and Railery between Antifthenes 
) and Ariftippus and Simon the Shoo-maker. 
)’Tis an affront to the memory of thofe 
) Men, to believe they would fool and trifle 
} in that manner ; efpecially fend fuch im- 
) pertinent ftuffas farasfrom Sicily to Athens, 
' which could not decently be fpoken even 
| in merriment ata Table. 
| V.inthe x11 Epiftle,among the acquain- 
) tance of Simon he names Phedrus,the fame 
i that gives the Title to the Dialogue of 
| Plato: and the xxv is. writ by Phedrus 
| himfelf to Plato : and both thefe are dated 
| after Socrates's death. 1 will appeal-now 
| to Atheneus, if thefe two Letters can be 
| genuine. He, among other Errors in 
| Chronology for which he chaftifes Plaro, 


| brings this in for one ; Cy) That he intro- ())Lib.xi. 


] . Pag. 505« 
duces Phadrus défcourfing with Socrates 3 Bien. 


who muft certainly be dead before the days.} ¥ déi- 


to furvive him, in thefe Epiftles; and ze 
—difcourfe fo paffionately of his Death ? . 
| ’Tis 


| of the Philofopher, ow comes he then Seve. 
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‘Tis true; for want of ancient Hiftory, 
we, cannot back this Authority. with 
any other Teftimony. .. But I am fure, 
all thofe that have a juft efteem for | 
Atheneus, can have no flight one of 
this Argument againft the credit of the 
Letters. 

VI. The x1v Epiftle gives Xenophon along 

Narrative of Socrates's Tryal and Death; 

being writ prefently after by one of his _ 

Scholars that was prefent at both: Among 

(x)*Hv 3 other! particulars, he tells him, |(z) .Zhat_ 

pes Bin the Oration or Charge. againft Socrates was 

a ao~- drawn up by Polycrates the Sophift. But 

yes 1 doubt this will turn to a Charge againft 

another Sophift, for counterfeiting » Let- 

ters.. For, J think, I can plainly: prove, 

That at the date.of this Letter: there was 

no {uch report ever mentiond, ‘that Po- 

lycrates had any hand init; and, that this 

falfe Tradition, which afterwardsobtained 

in the World, and gave occafionto‘our . 

Writer to fay it in his Letter, didnot be- 

gin till fome years after Socrates's \con- 

demnation. u olor 

Diogenes Laertius brings Hermippus's 

teflimony, That Polycrates made the 

(4) Vite (a) Charge. Suvtyeglé 3 a Atov Moav- 
Secrat, / ¢ \ ¥ / 

xpaTns 0 aopisns, ws gnaw Keon. 

But, in oppofition to'.this; he prefently 

fubjoins; “ That Favorinus, in the Firft 

“* Book 
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“Book of his. Commentaries, fays, That 
Polycrates’s Oration againft. Socrates 
is not ¢rue and real: becaufe he men- 
'“-tions in it the Walls, built by Covox 
'“‘ fix years. after Socrates’s death.” To 
)which Laertius fubfcribes his own affent, 
Kat @oy Srwe e0v, And fo itis. J may. 
freely fay, that, this paflage of Favorinus 
}has not been yet rightly underftood. It 
lis generally interpreted, as if he denied 
} the, Oration that is attributed to Folycrates 
 to-be'really his. But thisis very far from 
) being his opinion. For then he would be 
) flatly confuted by Jfocrates, a Witnefs un- 
J anfwerable; who, .in a Difcourfe which 
| he. addrefles to this very Polycrares, tells: 


Phim; (4) Z percezve you value your felf 


mot apon two Orations, The Apology of 


1 Bufiris, and. Accufation of Socrates. But »7% Su- 
| Favorinus’s meaning was ;. That Polycrates fic rhc 
z * ° Clade 

did not make. that Oration for a true:jicc, Bufit 


; 

| Charge to be {poke at the Tryal of So- 
| crates ; but writ it feyeral years after, for 
| no other Trial than that of his own Wit. 
} Theiwords in the Greek can admit of no 
| other fenfe ; Micwes dang. Aspov + To- 
{ AUKPE TS nale Senpadres’ Cr evra D> avis 
prcvever a ~00 KoverG. Teayaiv, Sc, Ob: 
| ferve, that he fays wumpoedu, Polycrates 
mentions: if he had-denied: him to :be the 
Author, he would have faid in the Paffive, 
4 There 
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There is mentiowd. Befides he exprefsly 
calls it 7 Adjov @TloAvxparss, only denies 
it to be zAn3i}. But if he had denied it to 
be His, he would have faid, Mi cvey Mo- 
Auuperiss Tt Adj @& xale Seoupares : as 


(c) In Xe- Laertzus {peaks in other places; (c) Aaxe- 


noph. 


> 
Soypoviev Tloaileay, tv gnow de Coy Elev 


(d) In Ay- g2v1G@. 6 Mays AnuirecG. (Cd) Ara 


chines 


(e) Quin- 
til, lib, ii, 
cap. 18. 


Adyss, 85 Maciseg1G@ 6 "EpiciG. @rcye ph 
évy Aivivs. This, J think, is fufficiently 
clear. Now we are to know, it was the 
cuftom of the old Sophifts to make an 
oftentation of their Art, upon fome diffi- 
cult Subjects and Paradoxes, fuch as other 
people could {peak nothing to: as the 
commendation of a Fever or the Gout. 
Polycrates therefore, to fhew his Rhetoric 
in this way, writ an Apology of Bufris, 
that kilPd and eat his Guefts; (e) and of 
Clytemneftra, that murder'd her Husband : 
and to give a proof of his skill, as well in 
accufing Vertue, as in excufing Vice, he 
writ an Indictment again{t Socrates ; not 
eAnon, the true one, as Favorinus truly fays, 
but only a Scholaftic Exercife; fuch as 
Plato, Xenophon, Libanius and others writ 
in his Defenfe.. So that we are no more 
forced to believe, that His Oration was the 
true Charge that was {poken at Socrates's 
Tryal; than, that he really pleaded for 
Clytemneftra, when Oreffes was oe 


and Fi{op’s Fabtes. 


‘all her. Nay, it appears to me, from 
Sfocrates himfelf, that it was but a Scho- 
daftic Exercife, and after Socrates's death. 
‘For he blames Polycrates, for reckoning 
Alcibiades among Socrates's Difciples : 
fince, befides that no body elfe ever coun- 
ited him his Scholar; had he really been 
fo, he had been a commendation to his 
|Mafter ; and not a difparagement, whicli 
‘was the aim of the Sophift. 


| (f) So that (ays he)if the dead <I.) Byrom eEucia 


| TOS TETEASUTHKOC? BYAgU= 
could have knowledge of your cus, wet HW epnutver, 


Hl ai 4 é x ‘A aN 3 , 
| Writings, Socrates would thank 9 MY actet av adem oot 


‘ : ro Pte foc. Bujir. 
| you. Ys not this a clear indi- 


i cation, that Socrates was dead, before the 
| Oration was made? and that this was 
| not the true Charge 2 For then he would 
have heard it at his Tryal: and there 
had been no occafion to fay, if the dead 
could have knowledge of it. \n the clofe of 
| all, he advifes him to leave off fhewing 
his parts upon fuch wainous Themes, trovn- 
| pees wOStoets : left he do public mitchief 
by putting falfe colours upon things. Here 
again we are plainly told, that his Action 
again{t Socrates, like thofe for Bufiris and 
Clytemnejtra, was but a Declamation, 2 
Theme end Exercife in the School, and 
} not a real Indictment in the Areopagus at 
| Athens. To all which let me add, That 
neither Plato nor Xenophon nor any body 
) 2 (x contem- 


yam 
ite 
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contemporary with Socrates, ever once 
mention Polycrates for the Author of the 
Charge: which, had the thing been true, 
they would certainly have thrown in his 
teeth; confidering the perpetual quarrel 
between Sophifts and Philofophers. And 
tis well known; that the Artheniaus, ina 
penitential mood, either banifht or put 
to death all thofe that had any hand in 
Socrates’s accufation. If Polycrates then 
were fo eminently guilty, as to draw up 
the Impeachment ; how could he efcape 
untoucht, when all the reft fufferd > 
But when the <Accufation of Socrates, 
though only a Sophiftical Exercife, came 
abroad inthe world ; it was natural enough, 
in fome procefs of time, that thofe that 


heard of it only, or but perfunctorily 


read it, fhould believe it to be the real 
Charge. We have feen already, that Aer- 
mippus was in that miftake, who lived an 
hundred years after ; and with him Quin- 
tilian, Themiftius, and others innumerable. — 
favorinus, it feems, alone had the fagacity, 
by a notice from Chronology, to find it 
of a more recent date than Socrates's 
Tryal. And even that very paflage of 
Favorinus has lain hitherto in the dark : 
fo that my Reader may forgive me this 
prolixity and nicenefs ; fince he learns by 
it a piece of News. As for FACE, 
| | e 


and FEfop's Fables. 


| left the Authority of fo celebrated an 
| Author fhould deterr one from {fo plain a 
| truth; I will fhew another flip. of his, 
' and a worfe than this, in the ftory of 


_ ther. Among the reft, * Alermippus fays 


|) Socrates.. When Gryllus the Son of Xeno- 


phon was flain in the fame battle that Zpa- 
minondas was ; moft of the Wits of that 
Age writ Elegies and Encomium’s on him, 
in complement and confolation to his Fa- 


Socrates was one. Which is a. blunder 
of no lefs than xxxvui years, the interval 
between Socrates's. death and the battle of 
Mant inea. 

Socrates was put to death Olymp. xcv,1. 


when Laches was Magiftrate. This is 


univerfally (¢) acknowledged ; 
and to go about to prove. It, 


Olymp. xcvr, 3. (4) in Eubu- Bufir. &c. 


lides’s Magiftracy, Coon re-  Favorin, Diog. 
pair’d the Walls. Which gave 
the hint to Faverinus, and after him, to 
Diogenes, to difcover the common miftake 
about Polycrates’s Oration. But Leo Al- 
latius, to avoid the force of their Argu- 
ment, undertakes an iimpoflible thing ; to. 
prolong Socrates's life above twenty years 
beyond Laches : fo that He might fee 
Conon’s Walls, and Polycrates’s Decla- 
“ G2 mation 
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(g) See Diodorus, Fa- 
L vorinus, Diog, Laertius 
were to add Light to. the Ariftides, Mar mor.Arund, 


Sun. And fix years after this, Exfeb. Argumentum Ifocr. 


(4) Diodor, xiv. p. 308: 
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mation be the true Charge at his Tryal. 

Which he would make out by comparing 

together fome Scraps ef different Au- 

thors, and fome Synchronifms of other 

Men’s Lives with Socrates's. As if thofe 

things which are only miftakes and un- 

wary flips of the Writers, could have any 

force or credit againft fo many exprefs 

Authorities. >» By the fame way that he 

proceeds, Iwill fhew the quite contrary ; 

that Socrates died twenty years before 

Laches's Government. For we have it 

(i) Dig. from good Hands, (2) That Euripides, in 

Sar it a Play of his call'd Palamedes, uting thefe 

gum. Toc, Words, “Exgvet’, exguele rely rravoopov, (Sc. 

Bur. — defigned to lafh the Athenians for Socrates's 

murder: and the whole Theatre. per- 

ceiving it, bur{t into tears. Socrates there- 

fore died before Earipides. But ‘tis well 

known, that the latter died fix years be- 

fore Laches was Archon.. Nay, Socrates 

muft needs be dead, before Palamedes. ° 

was acted. But that was aéted Olymp. 

(k)Alian, XC1, 1,(k), which is fixteen years before 

var. Hifl. Taches. “Have \ not proved now exactly 
ii, 1- Schol, ; : : 

Avigoph, the.quite contrary to AVatius > But full, 

Op8. p» | hope, J have more judgment, than to 

40% credit fuch an oblique Argument againft 

fo many direct Teftimonies. If AZatzus 

had looked ‘round about: him, he would 

not have committed fo great a oot 

i | whe 


ts 


ee 


en 
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and Afop’s Fables. 


) while he defends his Epifiles at one Poff, 

| to expofe them to worfe Affaults. If So- 

crates died in Lachess Magiftracy, one 

Epiftle muft be {purious, that mentions 
Polycrates. This Breach <Allatias would 

fecure ; and therefore he will needs make 

him live feveral years longer. But then, 

fay 1, if we concede this to AVatius ; not 

one Epiftle only, but the whole bundle 

of them are fpurious. For moft of them 

plainly fuppofe, that Socrates died under 
Laches. Even this very Epiftle complains COEp.xiv. 
(2) that Xenophon. was abroad when So- 

crates fuffer'd; and that the Expedition 

of Cyrus hindred him from being’ pre- 

fent then at Athens : and a fecond Letter, xviii. 
to name no more, dated after Socrates's - 
death, makes Xenophon to have newly 
efcaped the dangers of his long March 
through Enemies Countries. Now, all 

the world knows, (m) that Cyrus’s Expe- ( Marm. 
dition and Xenophon's March was in Laches’s Aran "Dio- 
time, and the year before him. So that up- dor. xe. 
on the whole ; there is no efcape, no eva~ 

fion from this Argument ; but our Epiftles 

muft be convicted of a manifeft Cheat. 

VII. In the xvii Letter, one of Socrates’s 
Scholars, fuppofed to be prefent at Athens . 
when the things he fpeaks of were acted, ay 
fays, the Athenians (#) put to death bottt Méaday 
Anytus and Melitus, the Profecutors of 27+ 

if G 3 Socrates: ” 
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(0) Laert. Socrates : which being contrary to known 
‘yim an. aatter of fact, proves the Epiftle to be 
tite. a forgery. Melitus, indeed, was killd ; 
Themif. but Asytus was only banifht ; and (o) fe- 
Auguftin. Veral Writers {peak of him afterwards at 
deCiv.Dei, Feraclea 1n Pontus. | 
mh 3: VIII. Phe xvi is a‘Letter of Xeuophon’'s, 
inviting fome. Friends to come to fee 
him, at his Plantation near Olympia. He 
fays, Ariftippus and Phedo had made him 
a Vifit: and.that -he recited to them his 
(p)’Amu-(p) Memoirs of Socrates ; which both.of 
veg, them.(g) approved of. This alone is fufhi- 
(7) Exe cient to blaft the reputation of our fa- 
csuidhe mous Epiltles. For, how 1s it likely, that 
» Bh Je “ys 
Ariftippus would gofo far tofee Xenophon, 
(r) xv0- Who.(r) was always his Enemy 2? Much 
gv} lefs would he have given his approbation 
eae toa Book, that was a Satyr againft him- 
Laert.in felf. For the Book is yet an being ; and 
Ariflipp. in it he introduces Socrates, in a lon 
(s)Xenoph, Lecture, reprehending <Arifizppus (s)- for 
fied. bis Intemperance and Luft. Even Laer- 
_princip, tius takes notice, That he brought in 
Arifiippuss name upon that fcandalous 
occafion, out of the enmity he bare 
him. | 
IX. Wehave already feen Xenophon wri- 
ting Socrates's Memoirs at SczZus,near Olym- 
pia. But in thexxu, to Cebes and Simmias, 
he is writing them at Megara ; for am 
the 


and Afop s Fables. 


the Letter is dated. And in the xx, to 
Xanthippe; he invites her to come to him 
to Megara. One would think, there was 
more Sophifts than one had a finger in 
this Volume of Letters: or if he was but 
one Author, Nature gave him a fhort 
Memory without the bleffing of a great 
Wit. “Tis true, upon Socrates's Execu- 
tion, his Scholars left Athens for fear, 
(¢) and retired to Megara, to the houfe () Leer. 
of Euclides : which occafion’d our Sophift ® 2### 
to bring Xenophon thither too. But he ‘ | 
fhould have remembred, that while They ‘ 
were {cared out of Athens for fear of their 4) 
own Lives, He was fafe at a great diftance 
in the retinue of Ageflaus; from whofe 
company he went to SczZus, without ever 
refiding at Megara. Nay, the Sophift is 
fo indifcreet, as to bring in Xexophox in 
forma pauperis, to beg and receive relief 
from Cebes and Simmias : whereas every (#) Leert. 
body knows, that he got great riches in sa 
the War, (#) and lived in very great Bap Oye! 
fplendor and hofpitality at Sez/us. LV. P.3 5C» 
X. In the xxiv Epiftle, Plato fays, he 
is quite weary of a City Life; and had 
therefore retired into the Country, Sz- 
Iploay & praxpay “Egenadey, which Allatius 
tranflates, non longe ab Epbeftiadibus.. He 
ought to have faid, ab Hepheftiadis. For 
the true word inthe Greek, is “Hpaaadiiy. 
| 7 G 4 Plato 
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Plato had fome Eftate there, whieh he 
difpofed of in his Will: 70 ev “Hpaysadtiy 
Yee icy, as ‘tis in (w) Laertius. Flefychins ; 
"Haayadday, “A Suvdios. Stephanus Byz. “Hpays 
adda, OnuG. “ASudlev" re tomma, & 
‘Apaysaoty, Sc. In the Roman Manulcript of 
Laertius, tis writ expisieduy : which man- 
aa of fpelling is found alfo in Alefychius, 
ir, Hows, zp & Ipincdda. If the Rea- 
ae does believe, that our Letter-monger, 
like: Lefychius, ‘felt the. word: wrong ; 
he will be fatisfied of the forgery: For 
furely, Plato himfelf knew the. true name 
of his own Eftate. But. if he encline to 
abfolve the Author, and lay the blame 
upon the Copyers ; he may pleafe to ac- 
cept.of this, only as an Emendation. 

XI. The xxviz Epiflle is Ariflippus’s to 
his Daughter drete : which, perhaps, is 
the very {ame that is mentiond by Laer- 
tius ; who, among the Writings of this 
aye HOWR ner, names EmsoAlw @egs “Apirly 

SUZaTiCg. Alfatius, indeed, is ready 
to vouch it: but | am_not fo eafte of be- 
lief. For here are (x) two other Letters of 
his in this Parcel, and both of them writ 
in the Doric Dialect, though directed to 
Athens : becaufe, forfooth, he was a Cyre- 
nean, and the Doric his native Tongue. 
Pray, what was the matter then, thar in 
this he ufes the 4ttic ; though he writ from 
eae Sicily 


and Filop's Fables. 


Sicily a Dorian Country, to his own 
Daughter at Cyrene? One would fufped, 
jas 1 obferved before, that a couple of So- 
iphifts clubb’d to this Collection. ‘Tis 
itrue, we know, from Laertius ; that of 
xxv Dialogues publitht by Ariftippus, fome 


iwere in the Doric Idiom, and {ome in the . 


| Attic. But that, I fuppofe, was done 
\becaufe of the variety of his Perfons. In 
ifome Dialogues the Speakers were Sicz: 
\Jiams, and thofe were writ in the Doric ; 
jand where the Azheniaus were introduced, 
ithe Afric was proper. But now, in this 
‘Letter to his Daughter, both Parties 
tare Dorians ; and fo this Epuitile fhould 
irather be Doric, than either of the other 
i two. 

| It. In the fame Letter he mentions her 
) Eftate in Bernice, 70 ev Beevien xlnya. There 
Fis no queftion but he means Bepevien ; per- 
| hapsthat City not far fromCyreze. But there 
| was nothing then in all Afric called by that 
name: for Bepevixn is the Macedonian idiom 
| for Depevien, the Victorious. in that Coun- 
trey, @ was generally changed into 4: 


for giAiaTG., birAiorG@ ; for garaxecs, 


| donians came thither: and indeed; they had 
their names from the Wives of thePsolemees, 
a whole 


| Baraxegs; and{oin others. So that Bepe-_ 
| yinm was unknown in Afric, till the Adace-. 
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whole century of years after the date of 
this Letter. 

XIII. He goes on, and tells his Daughter, 
That if he fhould die, be would have her 
go to Athens, and live with Myrto and 
Xanthippe the two Wrves of Socrates. It 
was a common Tradition among the Wri- 
ters of Philofophic Hiftory, that Socrates 
had thefe two Wives at once; and from 
thence our Sophift made them the comple- 
ment of a place inthis Epiftle. (<) There 
are cited as Authors of this ftory, Ca/- 
lifthenes, Demetrius Phalereus, Satyrus, 
and Ariftoxenus, who all took it from Arz- 


flotle in his Book Of Nobility, @@2 Ed>e- 


vazs. But Polygamy being againft the 
Law of that Commonwealth, and the {tory 
therefore improbable; Alzeronymus Rhodius 
produces a temporary Statute made in So- 
cratess days, That by reafon of the 
{carcity of People, a Man might marry 
two Wives at a time. But notwithftand- 
ing fucha flufh of Authorities, (4) Panetius 
the Stoic, a very great Man, writ exprefly 
againft all thofe named above; and, in 
the opinion of Plutarch, (b) fuficiently 
confuted the Tradition of the Ewo Wives. 
For my own part,!dare pin my belief upon 
two fuch excellent Judgments, as Platarch’s 
and Panatius’s ; and upon their eredit 
alone, pronounce this Letter to:be an Im- 

pofture 
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pofture. What grounds they proceeded 

on I cannot now tell ; but I think there is 

apparent reafon for rejecting the ftory, 

even laying afide their teftimony. For 

none of Socrates's acquaintance, not Plato, 

not Xenophon, fay one word of this 

Myrto. Ariftotle, we fee, was the firft 

that mentiond her: but (¢) Plutarch ¢c) bid. 

fufpects that Book to, be f{purious. So 

‘that all this Tradition rofe at firft from a 

Falfary, that counterfeited Arz/fotle’s name. 

Befides, they do not agree in telling their 

tale ; one fays, that he had both Wives 

together : another, that Myrto was his 

fir{t Wife, and the fecond came after her 

death: another, that Xanthippe was the 

firft. Let either of them come firft, and 

our Epiftles are falfe; for here we have 

Both furviving him, and living together. 

(d) One fays, this Myrto was Ariftides’s (4) Ibid. 

Daughter ; another his Grand-daughter ; 

and another, his Grandfon’s Daughter. 

Whatfoever fhe was; if fhe outliv’d her 

Husband, according to the Letters, pray 

where was her Ladyfhip at the time of his 

fuffering 2 (¢) anthippe, like a loving (e) ptato 

Wife, attended him in the Prifon; but 4pohg. 

the other neer came near him. °Fis a 

miftake, fure, that has paft upon the 

world, that Xanthippe was the Scold: it 

fhould feem, that Afrto had the better 
| title, 
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title to that honourable name. But what 

fall, we fay to Afieronymus, whoi brings 

you the very Statute, that gave allowance 

of two Wives at once ? sac nek you 

fee, vbelieved it not: and why may not 

a Statute be forged, as eafily as thefe 
pales 2 » [fthere was fuch an Act, there 
appears no great wifdom init.) .]t us cer- 

tain, there is near an equality in the births 
of Males and Females. So that if fome’ 

Men had two Wives for their fhare, others 

muft go WwW ithout : and what remedy 

would that be againft: the fcarcity of 
People ? Belides’ that by fuch a Law 

the Rich only would be accommodated, 

who were.able to matnrain a couple :. the 

poorer fort, who are always the. moft 
fruitful, would be in. warfe circuntances 

than before. And: without doubt, a very 

_ {trong intere{t would shave been She 

(f) 4. Gel. ag caintt the patting of fuch a Bills Cf) 

; - we know wha the Roman Matrons did, 
when Papiri ius Pretextatus made a like 
Rory to. his Mother: » Tis very odd too, 
that na body but Avieronymus {hould ever 
hear of this Statute; and He tooafufpected 
Witnets, bebaufe he brings it to’ fervea 
turn, and to help at a hard pinch. But 
certainly fach a F >olitical Occurrence, had 
it been true, could never have: lain hid 
trem the whole tribe of Hiftorians. It 
had 
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had very well deferved not only a men- 
tion, but a remark. But how could it 
poffibly efcape the fancy and fpleen of all 


the Comeedians of that Age 2? how could i 


they mifs fo pleafant an argument: of jeft 
and ridicule? ‘Thofe that are acquainted 
with the condition of thofe times, will loolx 
upon this as next toa Demontiration. But 
let us grant, if you will, half a dozen Wives 
to Socrates ; yet neverthelefs our Epiftles 
will be ftillin the mire. For here our So- 
phift makes the two Women live ami- 
| cably together: which is pretty hard to 
believe: for (as (g¢) thofe that make them (4) 4v- 
| Two, tell the ftory of them) while theirs77 yi. 
Husband wasalive, they were perpetually doer, 
fighting. But, which is worfe yet, there Se™- xt 
are other Letters in the bundle, that plain. ~ 7°" 
ly fuppofe Socrates to have had but one 
Wife. (4) He himfelf, writing to fome (4) Ep.iv. 
body, tells him this domeftic news, That 


) an 
Whi (t 


Xanthippe and the Children are well: but Wis 


fays not. a word of my Lady Myrto. 
(2) Xenophow fends a Letter top full of @ Ep.xxi. 
kindnefs: and commendation to Xanthippe 


and the Little ones ; but it was very un- Z 


civil in him, to take no notice of the 
other; fince, according to the ftory, fhe 
brought her Husband the more Children. 
Nay, if we allow this Letter of Xevo- 
phow's to. be genuine, he play'd a falfeand 
dirty 
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dirty trick, much againft. his character. 
For at the date of this Epiftle, if webe- 
(hEp.xxii- lieve the very next (£) to it, he was wri- 
ting Socrates's Memoirs. So that while he 
here in his Letter wheedles the poor 
Woman, and makes her little Prefents, 
and commends her for her love to her 
Husband, and for many good qualities ; 
(1) Xenph. in his Book (2) he traduces her to that 
ran: prefent Age, and to all Pofterity, for the 
moft curit and devilifh Shrew, that ever 
was or ever would be. Nay, which makes 
it the bafer, he wasthe only Man that faid 
this of her ; for neither P/ato nor any. of 
the old Socratics writ a word about her 
(m)Liby. Scolding. Which made (m). Arheneus 
Pe2t3 — fufpect it was aCalumny : efpecially fince 
Ariftophanes and his Brethren of the Stage, 
in all their Raillery and Satyr upon So- 
crates, never once’twitted him about his 
Wife. Well, let that be as it will: but 
what. fhall we.fay to Xenophon's double 
dealing 2 For my part, rather than Ill 
harbour fuch a thought of that great Man, 
UIl quit a whole Cart-load of fuch Letters 

as thefe. 
XIV. Xenophon, in the xv Letter,tells this 
{tory of Plato, to whom he bore a grudge ; 
That he fhould fay, None of his Writings 
were to be afcribed tohimfelf, but to Socrates 
young and handfom ; ®nal pndty Evay Toit 


auTs 


is recenter by a vaft while. 


_extant, than appear in this Collection. > 


and AXop's Fables. 


avTs, Saxparss pry'tos vis xy xaas WIG. 
Now, this fentence is taken out of Plato's 
Second Epiftle to Dionyfius the Younger : 

On2\; eo oslyespyie TlAd ror. govy, go> 
esay * Te i yoy eno pare Saxpdres Get, 
xaAS x, ves yepovoros. Here's a blunder 
with a witnels, from the Sophift’s igno- 
rance in Chronology. For his forged 


Letter of Xenophon bears date immediately 


after Socrates's death : but the true one 
of Plato, which Xenophon here alludes to, 
For Dionyfius 
came but to the Crown Olymp. cru, r. 
which is xxx years after the Tryal of 
Socrates. 

I muft obferve one thing more, that 
by no means fhould be omitted. There 
were formerly more Epiftles of Xenophon (2) Seem, 
A large fragment is cited in (0) Stobaeus, (5s si 
out ot his Letter to Crito; (p) two frag- ee: 
ments out of a Letter to Sotzra ; 
two more out of one to Lamprocles : none wegwvi- 
of which are found herein A/latins’s Parcel, 22> 6 
Theodoret produces a paflage out of a Let- pone 
ter of his to (chines ; wherein he jerks «ens 
Plato (r) for his Ambition and Voluptuouf- et 
nefs ; to gratifie which, he went to Sicily, to ze 
Dionyfius’s Court. (s) Eufebius has this C, febfc'a 
paflage and more out of the fame Epiftle 15. 
and the whole is extant in (¢) Stob@us. What (+) Serm. 
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fhall we fay > that the true Letters’ of 
Xenophon were extant in thofe days? or 
that thofe too were a Cheat, and belonge’d 
to the fame Volume whence thete of Al- 
latius were taken > And fo; as J obfervd 
before, they will be older than Lidantus’s 
time. | am atraid it will be thought 


ill manners to queftion the judgment of — 


Eufebius and Theodoret. But we know, 
(«) See (uw) they have made other miftakes of a 
oe like nature: and the very Letter which 
lal, they cite, betrays it felf to be a counter- 
feit. Xenophon, we fee, reproaches Plato, 
in a Letter to &/chines. If this were 
true, it was a moft rude affront to the 
Perfon he writ to, whofe friend{hip he 
courts fo .nvuch in the reft of his Letter. 
For </chines hinfelf was guilty of the 
very fame fault, and is wounded through 
Platos fide. °Tis well known, that He 
too, as weil as Plato and Ariftippus and 
others, made a Voyage to Szezly, and 
(») Laert. Truck in with Dionyfas ; (wv) and that 
cy Suidas Pe areene Wr : : Z 
in Feb, purely tor Money and the Table. (+) La- 
Plut. de . cian fays, He was Parafite to the Tyrant; 
Ao pa. atid Cy) another tells us, he liked his Enter- 
rajto.  tainment fowell, that he did not ftir from 
Cy) Po him, tillhe wasdepofed. I would ask any 
critus apud } ; : “i 
tart, Mannow, if hecan {till believe it a genuine 
Letter; let him have what veneration he 
can for the Learning of Eafedzus. 
In 


: and FEfop’s Fables. 
In the beginning of this Difcourfe, 4 


have faid, Zhat L heard of uone, that, fice. 


she. firft publication of thefe Letters, called 
them into queftion. But 1 was ihewn ,to 


| day (after mine was in the Prefs) in Bi. 
| Shop Pearfon's Vindicie Epp. Santti Ignatii, (3) Par.t. 
a (z) Digreffiom made on purpofe again{t P1213 


| Socratess Epifiles. 1 mutt confels, with 


| fome fhame, I had either never read that 
| Chapter, or utterly forgot it. But Iam 


lad now to find that imcomparable Man 


| both to think it worth going out of his 
' way to difcover this Impofture, and to 
| confirm’ me ‘in my judgmient by the ac- 
| ceffion of his great Authority. There is 
| nothing there difagreeing with what} 
| had faid; but that his Lordfhip. allows 
| the Epiftle to A/chines, cited by Eufebius, 
| to be genuine: which I had endeavoured 
-to.convict of a forgery. I referr it to . 
—thofe that pleafe to read both ;°' whether 
) they think I have juft reafon to. change 
“amy opinion: efpecially when ¥ fhall teil 


them, That not 4/chines only, but even 
‘Xenophon himielf made a Vifit,to Drony- 


jus. \ have * Atheneus for my. Authos *.ib. x: 
rity, a. Witnefs beyond all exception, P- 427- 


Favopay yor 6 TpuAre rape Asvucio, &xc. 
Xenophon: (fays he) the Sor of Gryllus, 
when at Dionyfius the Sicilian’s Zable the 
Cup-bearer forced the company to drink ; 


TT 


j s Beery, 
% i £ray, 
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Pray, fays he, Dionyfius ( {peaking aloud 
to the Tyrant,) zf your Butler forces Wine 
upon Us againft our wills, why may not your 
Cook as well compell us to eat 2 So that 


if we fuppofe the Letter genuine, the 


abfurdity will double it-felf; both Parties 


being guilty of the very fame thing, that 


is charged upon Plato. 


OF | . 
Eurreipess EPIsTres. 


Ri i ‘tS. a bold and dangerous venture, 
to attack Euripides’s Letters ; fince 
a very Learned Greek Profeflor has fo paf- 
fionately efpoufed them ; that he declares 


(4) Pefrt- ie to be (a) great Impudence and want of all | 


che frontis 
Co judicii 


dit. Can. 


tab. par.ii, 1 may have leave to give my opinion, — 


P- 523. without ‘ftaking fuch valuable things as 
Modefty and’ good Senfe’ upon it, I am- 
very ready to fpeak my mind candidly 
and freely. | 3 

I. There are only five Epiftles now. €x- 
tant, afcribed to Euripides : but with- 


out doubt there were formerly more of | 


them ; 


Judgment to queftion the Truth of them. | 
imminti. 1 do not care to meddle with Controverfie 
Fump-E- upon fuch high Wagers as thofe : but if | 


eS er eee ae ee 


and AE{op’s Fables. 


them ; as we have feen juft before, that we 
have not now the whole Sett of Xenophon’s 
Letters. Neither can we fuppofe a Sophift 
of fo barrenan Invention,as to have his Fan" 


| ey quite crampt and jaded with poor Five. 
We have here a peculiar happinefs, which 
' we wanted in the reft; to know whom 
' we are obliged to for the great blefling 
) of thefe Epiftles. ApoMonides, that writ 
| a Treatife Thet xareledonsns “Isopiac, 

| About falfified Hiftory, fays, one (4) Sa- () Sepk: 
| © birius Pollo forged them, the fame Man ¢@ Ue: 


9 AMVs 


© that counterfeited the Letters of Aratus: 
This we are told by the Writer of Ara- 


| tuss Life, no unlearned Author: who 
| does not contradi& him about thefe of 
- Euripides ; but for Aratus’s, he fays, ‘that, 
 bating this Apolonides, every body elfe 
_ believed them ‘to be genuine. I cannot 
_ pafs any judgment of what I never faws 
| for Aratus’s Letters are not now to be had: 
~ but if they were no better than thefe of our 


Tragedian, I fhould, in fpite of the com- 
mon vogue, be of Apolonides’s mind; and 
1 with that Book of his were now extant. 
One may know, by the manner of the 
Name, that this Sabzrius Pollo wasa Roman: 
but I do not find fuch a Family as the Sa- 
biriz, nor fuch a Sirname as Po/o: What if 
ave read Sabinius, or Sabidius Pollio ? 
Non amo te, Sabidi 5. nec polfum dicere quare. 

H 2 


* 


If 


I5 
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If that Sabzdius in Martial was the forger 
of our Epiftles; though the Poet could 
give none, yet I can give a very good 
reafon, why Ido not love him. bork 
, But the Learned Advocate for the. Let- 
ters makes feveral Exceptions againft the 
Teftimony of Apollonides, As firtt, That 
we may fazrly inferr from it, that a great ™ 
many others believed them to be true, 
Alas! How many more, both Ancients 
and Moderns, believed Phalara’s to be 
true >. If that argument would have © 
done the.work, I might have fpared this § 
Diflertation, But prove, that thefe Lets 7 
zers now extant arethe fame that were forged 
éy Sabirius. Commend to me an Argu- 
ment, that, like a Flail, there’s no fence 
againft it. Why, had we been told too, 
that he made Phalaris’s Epiftles : yet how 
could we prove, unlefs fome paflages were 
cited out of them, that they were’ the 9 
fame that we have now? But though 7 
t cannot demonftrate that thefe are Sa- 7 
diriuss ; yet Yll demonftrate them by | 
and by to be an Impofture ; and [hope 
chen it will be no injuftice to lay them at 
his door. . But ’tis an evidence, that the 
true Epiftles of Euripides were once ex- 
tant; becaufe Jome body thought it not im- 
proper to father falfe ones upon him. Now, 
I thould think: the. very, contrary ; a 
the 


__ Atya,. what “Agatho or Mefatus ow fay ; 


and AEfop’s Fables. try 
che Cuckow does not Jay her Ege, where 
the Neft is. already full. At leaft, Iam | 
refolved I'll never goa book-hunting after _... om 
the genuine Epiftles of Phalars ; though 
fome. body. has. cheated the World with | 
a parcel of falfe ones.. a 
Il. It might eafily have happen’d, tho’ nN 
we fuppofe the Letters fpurious, that in 
fo {mall a number as Five, there could be 
nothing found to convict them by, But | 
fo well has the Writer managed his Bufi- 2 
nefs ; that every one of them has matter _ 
enough to their own Detection. The 
laft and principal of them is dated from 
Macedonia, in. anfwer to fome reproaches, 
that were caft upon him at Athens for his 
going to Archelaus. As for what you write 
from Athens; fays he, pray know, that I 
value no more, av vv Aza dav } MicnIG. 


us 5 sto . ™ ba 
eae near wage Pr a eo go ae 
ai cna oS inl lanAD Voth RIPON NAST adel Raines SNS 


than I formerly did, what Ariftophanes 
babbled. Were we have the Poet Agatha, 
(for without doubt he means the Poet, 
fince he has joind him with Ari/tophanes) 
refiding at Athens, and blaming Euripides 
for living with Archelaus. Now, could 
any thing be more unfortunate for our ¢,) gyn, 
Sabirius Pollo, than the naming of this It 2r. % 


. i xo) 
Man? For even this 4gatho himfelf was XU). + 
° ° eo 8 9 Pilut. 2” Ae 
then with <Archelaus in (¢) Euripides’s poph. schol. 
company : befides that they were always 47ift%. 
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good friends and acquaintance, not there 
only, but before at Athens. 

But perhaps fome may fufpect, it was 
another Agathe a (d) Comic Poet, that was 
meant in the Letter, and not the famous 
Agatho the Tragedian. This f find to be 
the Opinion of the LearnedPerfon above- 
named. But I will make bold to expunge 
this Comic Agatho out of the Catalogue 
of Mankind. » For he {prung but up, like 
a Mufhroom, out of a rotten  paflage 
in Suidas ; who, after he has fpoken’of © 
Agatho the Tragic Poet, has thefe words ; 
1G JAWOOTIONG Swxpares NmoygKArs > exXgopLe 
SGizo 4 ats SvAveHre: which his Interpre- 
ters (Wolfius and Portus) thus tranflate, 
Fuit (5 alius Agatho Comediarum Scripior. 


‘But there’s nothing like Fact & alius in the 


Original; but the fame Agathe is here 
meant, that was mentioned before. ‘This 
they might have known from the follow- 
ing words, équ@déiro %) cis OWAUrnra, 
he was libelled for bis Effeminatenefs. for 

whom can that belong to, but 


(¢) Tavepew ma =ap to Agathe the Tragedian ; 


Suvdmearcy, 0 Kiedy, it 
> 3 
wry AyiIuva eT Teg 


whom (e) ZLuctan ranks with 


aecias, ,imessv mon Cinyras and Sardanapalus ? 
ape bic Do but read Aréffophanes’s 


Thef{mophoriazufe ; and youll fee him ri- 
diculed upon that {core for fome: pages 
together. The Scholiaft upon Baresxyor 

of 


4 | 
| 
: 


and Aifop s Fables. 19 


of the fame Poct ;. Azer (fays he) 

STIs TeR HOS Tonic 6A parania NRar- 

Aszo. Here you fee, it is exprefsly faid, | 
(f) Agatho. the Tragedian was traduced (f)P.133. 
as Effeminate.. \t follows prefently in the 

fame Scholiaft ; Odros 4) 6 “AzeSav xo- 
UOdoTr0IIG TS Soups res dowoxgAs; where 

we have the very. words of Suidas applied 

to the Trageedian : 270s, this fame Agatho 

was a Comedian, Socrates being his Mafter : 

not another, as the Tranflators of Swidas i 
interpolate the Text. But is it true then, i | 
that our {pruce Agatho writ Comedies too? se 
Nothing like it ; though the’ learned 

(gz) Gregorius Gyraldus affirms it from this (2) Dialog. 
very paflage...*Tis a mere ofcitation of our * 7% 
Scholiaft, and of Suidas that gaped after 

him: the occafion and ground of the 

{tory being nothing but this. Plato's 
Convivium was inthe Houfe of this Agatho - 

in the (4) conclufion of which, Socrates is (b)P.336, 
introduced proving to Agatho and Arifto- Te» vx | 
phanes ; That it belonged to the fame. Man, shia — 
and required the fame Parts, to write both jroyoh- | 
Comedy and Tragedy ; and that he that was ™* *- 
a skilful Tragedian,, was alfo a Come- 

dian. Hence have, our wife Gramma- 

rians drefsd up a fine ftory, That Agatho 

was a Comeedian, and of Socrates's teach- 
ing. . And: now, I hope, I have evident- 

ly proved the thing that 1 propofed ; 

Soe wee to 
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to the utter difgrace of our admired 
Epiftles. ’ ane 
IN. Euripides, we have feen, did not , 
value one farthing, what ezther Agatho \or 
(2) Mefatus fazd of him. 1 would gladly 
be better acquainted with this fame Me- 


fatus ; for I never once met with him but 


here in this Letter. He muft be a Bro=. 
ther of ‘the Stage too, by the company 
he is placed in: But what was the mat- 
ter? Was he fo hifsd and exploded, that 
he durft never thew his head fince ? I have 
a fancy, he was of the fame family with 
(k) Phalaris’s two Fairy Tragoedians, Ari- 
feelochus and Lyfinus : and that thefe Let- 
ters too are a kin to thofe of the Tyrant. 
But, perhaps, you'll fay, this Mefatus is but 
a fault in the Copies. It may be fo : and 
{could help you to another Trageedian 
of thofe times, not altogether unlike him ; 
one Melitus, the fame that afterwards ac- 
cufed Socrates ; who was likely enough 
to hate Euripides, that was the Philojo- 
pher's friend. Or J could invent fome 
other medicine for the place: but let 
thofe look to that, that believe the 


Epiftles true, or think them .worth the 


curing. | 
The very Learned Defender of ‘the 
Epiftles, one of a fingular Induftry and 
a moft diffufe Reading, has Eee 
ome 


| Bone Objections againft the Letters, com- 
‘municated to him by a private Hand. 


wery fhort ‘Letter: to, which he had no 
-“Antwer returned ; till he found it, with 
| fome furprize, brought upon the ftage in 
-@ print; and his Reafons routed and (/) Eup. 


and FEfop’s Fables. 


That private Perfon, at the requeft of the ‘ 
Editor, imparted his opinion to him in a : 


triumph’ d. But let us (ee if we can rally Edit.ant, 


them again : perhaps they may keep their 623. ' 

ground in a fecond Engagement. 2 
IV. Our friend Sabzrias Polo, to make : 

the whole Work throughout worthy of — ' 

himfelf, has directed this fame Letter to 

Cephifophon, who was Euripides’s Aor for 

his Plays. For he had often heard of 

Cephifophon ; and fo he would not let him 

pa{s: without a fhare in his Epiftles. But 

he fhould have minded Time and Hiftory 

alittle better, if he hoped to put himfelf lo 

upon Us for the Author he mimic’s. °Tis i 

true, Cephifopbon and our Poet were once A 3 

mighty dear acquaintance : but there fell 

out a foul accident, that broke off the 

friendfhip. — For Euripides caught him 

A@ting for him, not upon the Stage, but 

in private with his Wife. Which bufine& 

taking wind abroad, and making a per- 

petual Jeft, was one of the main reafons 

why he left Athens and went to Macedonia. 

And is’it likely, afterall this, that our 

Poet 


amg. 
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Poet fhould write a Letter to him, asfoon 
as he got thither 2. that he fhould ufe him 
as his moft intimate Friend, nearer +to 
him than his ‘own Children? I know, 
there are fome fo fond of our Epiftles, 
that they value all this as nothing... Cephi- 
fophon is fo much in their Books; that 
whatfoever is faid againft him, muft be 
calumny and detraction, Give me an 
Advocate, that will ftiek clofe and hang 
upon a Caufe. By being their Editor, he 
is retain’d for the reetecre ; and therefore 
he muft not defert his Client... But why 
fhall no Teftimony be allowed, that 
(m)P.167, touches Cephifophon > Are not (m) Ari- 
184.  ophanes and his Commentator, and S$xz- 
(n)Invie das and () Thomas Magifter, all lawful 
4 Eur. and good Evidence? And is there one 
fingle Witnefs. againft them in his_ be- 
half 2 Not a Writer is now extant, that 
mentions his name, but what tells the 
ftory of him; and if we muft not. be- 
lieve them; we fhall want. new. Evidence 

to prove, there.ever was fuch a Man. 
V..In a Difquifition of this nature, an 
inconfiftency in Time and Place is an ar- 
sument. that reaches every body., All 
will cry out, that Phalaris, &c. are {pu- 
rious, when they . fee» fuch breaches 
upon Chronology. But I.muft profefs, J 
should as fully: have: believed them -fo ; 
— though 


| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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though the Writers had efcaped all mi- 
{takes of that kind. For as they were 
commonly. men of {mall endowments, that 
affected to make thefe Forgeries ; a great 

Man difdaining fo bafe and ignoble a work: 

fo they did their bufinefs accordingly ; 

and exprefled rather themfelves, than thofe 

they acted. For they knew not how to 
obferve Decorum, in a Quality fo diffe. 

rent from their own : like the filly Player, 

that would reprefent Hercules ; tall indeed, 

but flender, without bulk and fubftance. 

Let us fee the conduct of this Author : 

In the firft Letter, Archelaus fends Euri- 

fides fome Money ; and our Poet, as if 

his Profeffion were like a Monaftic Vow 

of Poverty, utterly refufes zt. And wiy, 
forfooth, does he refufe it 2 Why, zz 

was too great a Summ for his condition. 

Yes, to be fure ; when a Sophift makes a 
Prefent, the greateft Summ cofts no more 

than the leaft. But zt was dificult to be 

kept, and the fingers of Thieves would itch 

at it, Alas for him; with the expence of 

one Bag, out of many, he might have 
provided a Strong Box, and new Doors 

and Locks tg his Houfe. But why could 

he not accept.a Little of it > Even (0) So- (0) Leer- 
crates himfelf and Xeuocrates took a mo- 12775 
dicum: out. of Prefents, and return’d xen. 
the reft again. Andis a Poet more felf- 
denying, 


(p) Plut. 


Apoph. 
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denying, than the moft mortified of the 


Philofophers > But the beft of all, is, That 


Clito the King’s chief Minifter threatned to 
be angry with him, if be refufed it, What, 
could Clito expect before-hand, that the 
Prefent would be ‘refufed > The moft 
fagacious States-man, fure, that ever Mo- 
narch was blett with. Alexander could 
not fore-fee fuch a thing ; but .was 
mightily furprized, when Xenoerates would 
not receive {ome Money that he fent him: 
“"(p) What, fays he, has Xenocrates no 
“*Ffiends to give it to, 1f he need it not 


“ himfelf 2” As for our Poet, he had 


Friends, I affure you ; but all of his own 
kidney, men of Contentment, that would uot 


finger a penny of it, 7 altagnis wav Te 


ris piAos meegy. What would one give 
to purchafe a Sett of fuch acquaintance ? 
And yet, I know not how, in the Fifth 
Letter, their appetites were come to ‘em; 
For in that, Euripides himfelf, from Ar- 
chelaus's Court fhared fome Prefents among 
them ; and we hear not one word, but 
that all was well taken. 

VI. The reft of this Letter is employed 
in begging pardon (9) for the two Sons of 2 
Pellzan old fe#ow, who had done fomething 
to deferve Imprifonment.. And the Third | 


_ anid Fourth are Common Places of Thanks 


jor granting this requeft. ‘Now, befides 
that 


and EAop s Fables. 


aes the. whole: Bufinefs . has the. Air 


and Vifage of Sophiftry ; for this fame 


is a mighty Topic, too, in Phalaris’s 
" Epiftles : ‘tis a plain, violation of, good 


| Senfe, to petition for a Man without 
telling his"Name : as if Ped/a the royal — 


City. had no Old Man in it but one. 
How can fuch an Addrefs be real? But 
to this they give a double Anfwer ; That 
a Sophift, if this was one, could not be af a 
lofs for a Name: he might ealily have put 
one here; as hereafter he names Amphias, 
Lapretes and others. But the point isnot, 
what: he might have done, but what he 
bas done.. He might have named fome 
other Poet at Athens, and not Agatho that 
was then in Macedonia. All thofe mi- 
flakes and blunders of Phalaris and the 
re{t might eafily have been avoided, had 
the Writers had more Hiftory and. Di- 
{cretion. 


there we. muft fuppofe he had mention’ d bis 
name. ‘his indeed would be fomething, 
if it would carry water... But though the 
Sophift has told you fo; do not rafhly 
believe him. ~ For it: 1s plain, that. pre- 
tended Letter muft have been fent. to Are 
chelaus, 
fom him. Why then did not the fame 
Meflenger that broug! it the Money, bring 
the 


(r) But he had writ a, Letter (r) Med: 
before this about the fame bufinefs ;. and ev mse 


Ager 0b 


before this vaft Prefent came: 


i” 
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the Grant too of his Petition > Would 
the King, that did him this mighty Hos 
nour and Kindnefs, deny him at the fame 
time’ that fmall and juft Requeft>? For 
the crime of thofe Prifoners was furely 
no hainous bufinefs. Had it been'a defign 
to afflaffinate the King, he would never 
have interceded for them. The Charge 
again{t them was a venial fault : or were 
it the blackeft accufation, their Innocence 
at leaft would clear them : for our Poet 
himfelf tells us, (s) They had doneno body 


" any wrong. 


VIl. The Second Epiftle is to Sophocles, 
whom he makes to be fhipwrack’d at the 
Ifland Chios ; the Veflel and Goods being 
loft, but all the Men faved. That Sophocles 
was at Chios, we are informed ‘by (+) fon 
Chius the Tragesdian ; who relates a long 
converfation of his there. If our Author 
here means the fame Voyage, as probably 
he does; he is convicted of a-cheat. For 
(+) then Sophocles was Commander of a 
Fleet with Pericles ‘in the Samtan War; — 
and went to Chios; and thence to Lesbos, 
for auxiliary Forces. But our Mock- 
Euripides never thinks of ‘his publick 
Employment; but advifes him to return 
home at his leifure ; as if it had ‘been a 
Voyage for Diverfion. Yes, fays his Ad- 
Vocate ; but why might he not be at Chios 

another 


] 


| 


| water, but he muft needs take his Plays 67 
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another time, though no body {peak of at, 
| about private Affairs? .Xes; why not, 
| indeed 2 For Sophocles was fo (w) cout-() Ion 
| teous and good-natur’d a Man, that, to 6”4%!> 


Ariftoph. 


do our Letter-monger a kindnefs, he would: Ranis, 
have gone to every Mland in the Archipe? 

fago. But *tis hard though, that a good 

_ Ship muft be loft, and our Poet fwim tor’t, 

to oblige the little Sophift.. For I fear 

the Veflel was caft away, purely to bring 

in (x) the great  lofs of Sophocles’s Plays. («)‘H a 


Alas! alas’! Could he not go over the ™ sez 
2. 00 
with him? And muft Euripides, of lle 


men, lament the lofs of them ; whofeown 
Plays muft, probably, have truckled to 
them at the next Feaft of Bacchus 2 Mutt 
Euripides, his Rival, his Antagomft, tell 


him, (y) That his Orders about family (y) Té 


affairs were executed: as if He had been a vin 
employ'd by him, as Steward of ‘hisa, 


- Houfhold 2 


Vill. The Fifth Letter isa long Apology 


for his going to Macedonia. “ Can they 


© think, fays he, that I came hither for 
“ love of Money ?1 fhould have comethen, 
“when J was younger ; and not. now, 
“to lay (%) my bones in a barbarous (<)’tve és 
* Countrey, and make <Archelaus_ richer eee, 


’ TOC 
“ by, my Death.” I obferved it, as no jeu. 


{mall mark of a Sophuift, ‘That our Author 
r i fore- 
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foretells, he was. to die in Macedonia . 3 


where, weknow, he.was worried,to death 
by a, pack of Dogs. But what wonder, 


‘fay they, if an Old Man of Seventy predict, 


his own death?, \.do not queftion, but 
our, Poet might. prefage  humfelf. to be 
Mortal. . But twas an. odd. .guefs to hit, 
upon the time and place, whenandwhere 
he was. to die. For, what. ground was; 
there'to be fo pofitive2 The Letters we, 


fee, carries date juft after. his, arrival, at: 


Court... He had, as, yet, had ivery ‘fhore. 


‘trial, whether all things. would: continue 


tO. his liking. ..And.we have no xeafon_-to, 
fuppofe,. that -he came. thither. for} good 
and all; never to fee Athens agains Might; 
he not, by fome accident,.or- fapplanted, 
by., fome rival, lofe the King’s, fayour? 


) Or,,.was. he fare. His, life would vlaft-as 
, long as-his own 2, was-a violent death, 
“and not mere;Age and; Crazingfs, that 


took our Poet away at laft : andjhe.knew 
Sophocles to be. then, alive and. hearty and 
making of Plays. (till ; that was-Fourteen 
years older than himelf. dn thefe circum 
flances to be fo: pofitive about/his dying 
there, .was a, Prophecy-as bold as-any, of 
the. Pythian Oracle. , But, fay they, he 
gives.a hint too, that Aschelauss might be 

de depufed : which a. Sophift would not fay, be 
ne t never came to pafs. That, was Hg | 

anc 
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and came ‘to pafs every day, that -he 
| might be depofed’: and he does not fug- 
| geft, that it actually would be fo ; forhe 
| exprefly fays, (2) God would always fiand (a) Tlepé- 
| By the King, and fupport him.’ But indeed; 5's... at 
as they interpreta pafiage there ; it looks sic) w- 
_as if he had foreboded real Mifchief ; Odd” 
_ auton, ri obyeley 6 xyegs 6 avioaimmy duee- 
| jeolev, dveSers gp80G@. iid. Which laft 
| words they ‘tranflate , ubi jam. deftitutus 
| fuer  abdicatus, “ when you are de: 
| “ferted and’ depofed.” ‘But with all due 
| fubmiffion, I will affume the freedom! of 
| changing the verfion.” For deSes and 
| o80G@ belong’ to the word xayedgs, and 
not to Archelaus : and the diftinction is 
to be put thus; om olyelay 6 xayoos, ag 
aNpwmav eeeyeaiav cdvedes, prEdG. itdns 
Tempus ad exercendam benignitatem con- 
cefum; “ You will not grieve, that the 
“time is gone paft recalling, which was 
_ “granted you by God to do: good to 
“¢ Mankind in.” ‘This, I fuppofe, is now 
clear enough ;. and <Archelaus is in no 
danger of being depofed by this fentence. 
But let us examine our Author's next 
words ; (4) Zo make Archelaus richer by (6),"Wv« 
my death, A-very good Thought indeed, “hyyendo 
and worthy of Euripides. . But pray what maint 
could the King get by his death? Would {72 
the Poet be compelfd to make him his 
) * J Heir ; 
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Heir ; as fome were forced by the Romax 
Emperors 2? Or, would the King feize 
upon his Eftate,’ and defraud the true Tn. 
heritor 2 Ifthe Poet had fuch-fufpicions 
--asthefe, he would. never. have gone ‘to 
him.’ But though he had left all to him 
at his death ; what would the: King have 
been richer. for, him ?+ For furely. Auri- 
pides, having fetled atiairs.at home, carried 
no great Steck with him to Macedonia ; 
unlefs he thought Archelaus\would make — 
him pay for his Board. He might well 
expect to be. maintain’d. by the King’s 
(4) Ep.v. Liberality’; (¢) as he found it in the 
Event. The King. therefore, were he his 
fole Heir, would only have received again, 
what himfelf had given before. Nay, even 
a great part of that had been loft beyond 
recovery. . For our Poet, by the very 
firft Meflenger, had packt more away to 
Athens, that. Archelaus had given him, 
than all that he carried with him could — 
amount to; perhaps, than. all he was 

worth before. | ving 
IX. But he has more flill to fay to thofe, 
that blamed him for leaving Athens. “ If 
(4) ti “. Riches (fays he) could draw. me.,to 
airvrsn “ Macedonia; why did 1 refule (d) thefe 
Cais “very fame Riches ; when I was (¢) young, 
7 x ubou Ot) middle-aged ; and while my Mother 
bo ine was alive ; .for whofe fake alo 1G, if 
HALY i ; 66 at 


eat 


i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


and Fifop’s Fables. 


© at all, I dhould have. defired to be 
“rich?” He alludes here to the Firft 
- Letter, (and perhaps to others now loft,) 
where he refufes.an ample Summ of 
Money fent him by Archelaus. Alas, poor 
~ Sophift | twas all luck he took none of the 


Money, to Fee his Advocates luftily : for 
this is like to be a hard brufh. For-how 


could the Poet, while young, or middle- 


aged,refufe Prefents from Archelaus 2 fince, (f) Dice, 
according (f) to moft Chronologers, he Siew & 
was about Seventy ; and, by the moft fa- peer Ly, 
vourable account, above Sixty ; when Ar- P- 217 
chelaus cameto the Crown. . 

X. But what a dutiful Child had Mother 
Clito the Herb-woman ? For her fake alone, 
her Son Euripides could wifb to be Rich ; 
to buy her Oil to her Sallads. But what 
had the Old Gentleman the Father done, 
that he wifhes ncthing for His fake > And 
how had his (g) three Sons offended him, (4) 5##4as, 
that They have no fhare in his good fier xc 
wifhes >) "Tis a fine piece of conduct, — 
that our Sophift has fhewn. He had read 
fomething of our Poet's Mother ; for fhe 
was famous in old Comedy for her Lettuce 
and Cabbage: but having heard nothing 
of his Sons; he reprefents him through 
all his Letters, as if he had no Children. 
As here, the only motive to defire Wealth, 
is his care of the O/d Woman : and when 

e I 2 fhe 
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fhe is fuppofed to be dead, all-his concerg 
is only ‘tor his Friends. In the Firft Let: 


Which was a greater Summ of Money 

than our Poet could ever have raifed be- 

fore ; chough all that he had should ‘have 

been’ fold. four times over. The Great — 

Cm a Themiftocles (m} was not worth ‘Three 
~.”" Palents, before he meddled with Public 

Cr) diet Affairs : and(#) Two Talents wasthought 
sie oh: 7 a good 


| 


and Afop’s Fables... 


: a good Portion for .a fubftantial Man's 


Daughter. Alexander the Great, when he 

was Lord’ of the? World, fent Xexocrates 

the Philofopher: a> Prefent of ‘Thirty Ta- 

lents; or; ‘as *others fay, Fifty; which 

(0) Bikero calls: a vat Summ, efpecially ON Cicero, 
for thofe times. ° ‘But Alexander's: natural pecsni, 
Munificence was ftimulated and exalted to temporitus 
that extraordinary At of Bounty, out of fo 5 
a peal (p) he had:to Ariftotle., How ge- ti th 
‘merous then, nay; how. profufe, was .dr-™< 
chelaus ; that’ out -of his little and {canty (Le. 
Revenue could give as much, as his great 
Succefior.in the midft of the Perf fan 'Vrea~ 
fures? But all this is{poil'd again; when 
we'confider; “tis'a Sophitt’s Prefent: who 
is liberal, indeed, of his Paper Notes, but 
never makes folid Payment. 

And now, Ifuppofe, itewill be thought 
no great matter, whether Sabirius Pollo, 
as Apollonides affirms, or any’ other un- 
known Sophift, have the Honour. of the 
Epiftles ae will take my. leave of Him 
and Them ; aiter; I have :done the fame 
kindnefs to Apollonides, that I.did to Sa- 
biriusy For as i read the name of the.one, 
TSeLinG TIAA for, inftead -of Sah L1G. 
Tidaaay: fo, for,”Amorravioyg. 6 Ki 2ev6, 
I dare make bold té fubftiture ?AwoAAw- 
vidus. 6. Nixaeds. “The former was never 
heard of but ‘here. .This latter is cen» 
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tiond by Laertius, «Harpocration and 
others. He writ feveral Books, and dedi- 
(q) Laert. cated one of them (q) to Tiberius: The 
inTimmt. time therefore agrees exactly with this 
emendation ; for living in that Emperor's 
days, he might well cite a Roman Author 
| Sabidius: Polio. But to take away all 
manner of fcruple ; this very Book About 
Falfified. Hifory is afcribed' to ApoLonides 
Gr) ve Ker Nicenas by. (r) Ammonius 5 “Amorravioys, 
fares fays hey 6 Nixes ey! rel epte@ Tent verre 
Vocab. Levoca; juit as the Writer of Aratus’s 
Life fays $. AwoAAwvidysg 6 Kugevg cara 

te. wee xareleuo ems ‘Isoptes. 


in 
i 
{ nd 
J 
FE 

o ta 
pee 
Ss | 
Be 
& A 


CF ombel a 
sors FaABLes.” 


Could ‘eafily’ go on, and difcover 
AC to you many more Impoftures of this 
kind , Fhe Epiftles of Asacharfis, Hlera- 
clitus, Democritus, Fiippocrates, Diogenes, 
Crates, and others. ‘But perhaps I'may 
be exhorted hereafter to put this Différ- 
tation into Latin, with large Additions’: 
till which time I will adjourn the further 
Difcourfe upon thofe feveral Authors ; 
and proceed now to the laft thing propofed, 
The Fables of op. ee oe 

"4 And 


a 


| 
| 


a cece 


and Aifop’s Fables. 


And heré Fam glad to find’ a good part 
of the Work done ready to my hand. ° For 
Monfieur:Bachet. Swde Meziriac, has writ 


“ The-Lafe of ABfopyin French ;.which Book, 


though: could never meet with it, I can 
guels from the great Learning of the Au- 
thor, known‘ to me by his other*Works, 
to have in’‘a-manner~ exhaufted the Sub- 
ject. Vavafor too, De Ludicra Dittione, 
afcribes the prefent Fables to Maximus Pla- 
andes, and not to.42/op himfelf. See alfo-a 
‘great deal upon this Head inthe late Al#/fo- 
vical Dittionary of Mr. Baile. — All which 
make me look upon Sir W. 7s mighty 


‘Commendation of the Afopean Fables 


tow extant, which is the oécafion of this 
Treatifé, tobe an unhappy” Paradox '; 
neither worthy ‘of the ‘great Author, nor 
apreeable to the reft of” his . excellent 
Book: ' For if ‘I do’ not, much’ deceive 
my felf, ¥ thal! {oon make it appear, 
‘That, of all the Compofitions™ of the 
ZEfopic Fables, thefe that we have now 
left us,’ aré both the Eaft'and the Wort. 
Though 1 do not intend afer’ Ditcourle ; 
but only a few loofe things; that I fantie 
may have efcaped’ the Obfervation of 
ROB Ste ten fue Stich th athletes sats 
OL "Dis very uncertain, if A/op' himfelf 
left any Fables behind him in’ writing : 


* if 4. iat 


the Old Man in (s) Ariffophanes learn’d ‘ geht 
AW 2 His 3578 


(t) In Avi- 
bus, p38 7° 


(«) Tlatye 
Othe 
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his Fables. in--Converfation,; and not out 

of a Book : +s 
‘Seale YAsion: ) SoBaeernde 10 
“Qyié aes on red aural. ma \ 

‘There's another (t) paflage. in. the fo 
Poet, Oud”, Aico. mevarixas 3 which 
(4H). Suidas, and. from him Erafmus,.Scae 
liger, &c..affirm to be ufed proverbially,s 
Ton have not read fo, much as. Aop, (fpoken 

of ideots and Hliterates.),, From. whence 
one might conclude, that fo op wrote his 
own Fables, which.were, in, ever bodies 
hands., But it plainly. appears “he rom: the. 
Poet hinfelfjcthat it is, not.a Proverbial 
Saying :,,For,, when; One,had. faid,. Ale 
never heard before, that Birds..were ‘alder 
than the\Earth+.the. Other.tells him,, Ae.7s 
wulearned, and unacquainted with, Afop.; 
who -faid;:,..“¢ That. the Lark was the 
‘. firlt af ire, ;, and, fhe, when. her 
< Father. died .Cafter Be: had daid., five 
“days unburied, becaufe. the, Earth -was 
not yet in being) at, laft; buried, him 
in. heryown. Head.” Now, What is 
there here: like a Proverb >. But, pray 
take notice, ‘that. this Fable is not. ex- 
tant in-our prefent Colle@ion ; ; a good 
teftimony, that Ours are aa tad ihre 
gian’s own 1 CORO DE dd -asihank oy 


« 


‘44 


oa a - 
’ ck ott tN 
} TH \ 


Gath 


and FEfop's Fables. , 


“TE will. mention - another )place of our 


| Poet ;that iamay, on-this,-eccafion,, cor- 
| rect..2 gros Errorof the Scholiaft. . ’Tis 


extant 70-V. pis, Pp-3 32. | 
| [ Ain. 
“or . Sites bus hpAdy, 9, [Op Aioems v1 ye 


Where he interprets Aloka. yeAoiov ; Of 
one ifop°a ridiculous ‘Attor of Tragedy. 
But our Scholiaft himfelf is more ridieu- 
tous: if it was He that writ this ; and_not 
fome trifler, that foifted it in among the 
other's. Annotations. For. there was. no 
LE fop.a Greek Actor in the days of Ari- 
Sophanes : he miftakes him, for the famous 
LSop in Cicero's time, an Actor of Tragedy 
on the Roman Stage 5 and far from Ret 
ridiculous :, 


Qua gravis. oon gute dotkus Rofeius sit 


But ‘the Bop meant. by our Poet. is the 
Phrygian. himfelf, whofe Fables were. cal- 
led Fefts, Vervie : fo in“the other paflage, 
already. cited, Aicemingy. cyeroiav. Fle ely 
chius., “Kage. Jerola.”” ETas PAcoy TSE 
beesncs 


Wonpuevas. ort Te) yeroi@. iy ToS puoi, 
Avienus; in his Preface, ; Afopus, refponfo 
Delphice, “Apollinis, monittss RIDICULA 


me et. 
WH. The 
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Mass, (w) Dion Chryfa oftom, {peak ( (w) Orat, 
ing ob our, 2 /op, Hieiyarro, auroy, fays. hes 631 
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(x) Plato 
an Phedone. 
Plutarch. 
de Aud, 


(y) Laert. 


ms Derret, 
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I. The firft, that we know of, Who | 
effayed to put ‘the LE fopic Fables: into 
Verie, was (x) Socrates’ the Philofopher, 
Laertius {eems to hint, that he-did but 


‘one’ Fable ; and that with no great fuc- 


ces’: the beginning of <it ‘was this 


Aicends.1 mol eAece Kopiy-Sray @ acu vi eat, 
Mp: upivesy aT Aaodine copin. 


"Tis obfervable again, that Socrates does 
not fay, he made ufe of a Book of Fables 
but, 7 wrote, fays he, av fms pln, thofe 


Wat I knew, and that IT coald firft call to 
mind. And this Fable too does not appear 
in our, prefent Colleétion ; if. we may 


gather fo much, from his “Hamiing the 


Corinthians. ° 


Il. After Socrates's time, 62, Demetrius 
Phalereus made Adiav AigenctivZ0ieyorns, 
Collections of “Efopean Fables : which, per- 
Hitead were the fir{t 1 in their kind,” com- 
ted to writing ; T mean, in’ “form ofa: 
Book. Thefe feem tO ‘have’béen in Profe: 
and Yome, perhaps, may imagine, ‘that 
uy are the fame that» are now extant. 
T with they Were} ; for then: they would - 
have ‘been Well Writ, ‘with fome Genius 
and’ Spirit.” But 1 {hall demonitrate Ours 


_to be of ‘a Modern Date ;. and’ the Com- 


Aot Demetrius S. 


pOfition ie fel {peaks too’ ‘tottd) that! it 1S 


After 


| 


| 
| 


and Aifop's Fables, 


| o IV. cAfter him, there was fome body, 
' whofename is now loft, that made a new 
) Edition of the Fables in Elegiac Verfe.; 1 , 
} find no mention of them, but in Suda; i 
} who cites them often under the name of 
) Moda; or MoSag. A will fet down a 
| few Fragments of them; both to fhew 
| that they belong to the A:opic Fables , 
) which has not, yet been obferved, that I 
| know,-of ;.and to enable you to judge, 
_ whether, if.we could;change our modern 

Collection for thefe, we fhould not get 
|. by the bargain, 
(e) Toren ld Bil drig Creme lw) © (x) Suidas 

20 Avite 


a a hv te 
AN a NN RA Nis VeRO NORMA POONA asa pai Nanna lneVaeRR 


This belongs to the Fable about the Two 
Bags that every Man carries; one before, 
where. he puts other men’s faults ; ano- 
ther behind. him, where he puts his own. 
This. is mention’d by Catullus,. Horace, 
Phedrus, Galen, Themiftins, Stobeus, &c. 
and dit.is, a,Blot upon our Modern: Sett, 
that ‘there it,is. wanting. 
(a) Aimewdis Anais epiow Baroe’ f ma eeeme (4) Id. iv 
Kah vais 2 mes (2) repevoprim vertew. (5) wulgo 
And, oy oe 
Aiqewho taatly epic wegne diavre gaSey. : 
And, [ Sy 10s 
(c) Qude of 80 aso Zax TUBAL, avexd ¢ c) Id. én 
a3 pemncin Adty. 
| And, 


Sata) 
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And, le atin dye ca 
(d) Id. (d) Thixpn pale AUKOOW, are Lecte giaiy 
Sadie 
Some of them, it feems, were all Hexameters « 
C a om (*)"0S GupEA on Tel owy 
tat FIGs 


Schol, Ari- "Oxepxbeld Te VOT a zy alnpAa ye, HAs 
floph. yp 
220. "Tis an eafie matter‘to find what Fables 
thefe pieces relate ‘to ; and’ I think they 
are all extant in the prefent Collection. 
¥. This, you fee’ by this Specimen, was 
no contemptible’ Author : and after’ him 
came one Babrius, that (e) gave a’ new 
Turn, of the Fables into Choliambies. No 
body, that I know of, mention’ him ; 
but Swidas, Avienus , and “Fo. Tzetzes. 
There’sone Gabrias, “indeed,” ‘yet’ extant, 
that has comprizéd ‘each Fable:in four 
forry Iambics. ‘But our Babrivf is a Wri- 
ter ‘of -another- Size and Quality ; and 
_ ‘were-hisBook now’extant, it might juttly 
_ besppofed, if not preferred, to the Latin 
of Phedrus. ‘Theres a ‘whole? Fable’ of 
 his--yée, prefervéeds at: the end of Gabrias, 
of the Swallow and: the Nightingale. Sui- 
-das brings many Citations out of him ; 
all which fhew him an excellent Poet : 


__as'this of the Sick Ezon, 
Cf) Suidas ‘ 


ite “AO p ( iW, Ole TIS VET@. 
sKchuid gRESAnT 4 wt arn Spears * : 


And 


(e) Suidas 
an Bales Ch0se 


and Avfop’s Fables. 
And that of the Bore, 
] pleas) ) yoarkw (hh) 2uSope poradG. noiArng : ( b) Suidas 


| 
) \ VI ‘T need not mention the Latin Wri- 
ters of the Afopean Fables ; Phedrus, 
(h) Fulius Titianus, and Avienus; the two (+) Aifos’ 
firft in Iambic, the laft in Flesiat : but oe Ep. © 
I fhall proceed to. examine thofe Greek.ones 


14k 


Anda great many others; 


y 


| bimielf. There are two parcels of the 

| prefent Fables ;‘the one, which are -thée 

| more ancient, CHXKVI in number, wefé 

| firft publifht out of the Heidelberg Li- 

| brary, by Neveletus, A.D. mocx. The 

| Editor himfelf well obferved ; That they 

_ were falfly afcribed to Zio op, becaufe 

- they (2) mention holy Monks. . To which (1) @<-' 
- Twill add another remark; ‘That there is svat 
a fentence out of Fob, &) Tupoh 9d-fiA- vanes 

~ Sopey ob reyes, yupevor Ev drercuanedeo é BAO 1826 

Naked: we all came, and naked fhall we ren (RK) See 


Zurn, 


But hecaufe thefe two paflages are cae 216 
in the Epimythion, and belong not to the 
Fable it felf; they may juftly be fuppofed 
to be Additions only, and. Interpolations 
of the true Book. 1 {hall therefore give 
fome better, Reafons, to prove they aré a 
recent Work. That they cannot be 4/op’s 
own, the crxxxr Fable is a demonftrative 
pr oof, 


in "ExSope ° M 


now extant, that aflume thename of Afop | ~” : 
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proof. For that isa ftory of Demades 
the Rhetor, who lived above cc years 
after our Phrygian's time. The cxcitt is, 
about Momus’s Carping at the Works of 
theGods. ‘There he finds this fault in the 
Bull; That his Eyes were not placed in his . 
Florns, fo as he might fee where he pufbt. 
()hNi- But (4) Lucian (i{peaking of the. fame 
em Fable ) has it thus ; Zhat his Hlorns were 
not placed right before his Eyes. And 
(m) De (m) Ariftorle has it a third way; That his 
rat“ Eqorns were not placed about his Shoulders, 
p54 where he might make the ftrongeft pufb ; but 
in the tendereft part, his Head. Again, 
Momus blames this in the Man; That his 
Dolves did not hang on the out-fide of him, 
fo as his Thoughts might be feen: but in 
(n)'Jn Her- (w) Lucian, the fault is; That he had uot 
mn’ 4 Window in his Breaft: 1 think it pro- 
bable from hence, that 4/op did not write 
a Book of his Fables: for then there 
would not have been fuch a difference in 
thetelling. Or, at leaft,if thefe that are now 
extant were 4#/op’s ; 1 fhould guefs from 
this {pecimen, that Lucian had the better 
ont, and beat him at his own play. | 
VII. But that. they are recenter than 
even Babrius, who is himfelf one of the 
lateft Age of good Writers, I .difcove- 
red by this means. I obferved in “em fe- 
veral paflages, that were not of a oti 
wit 


and AAop's. Fables, 


) with the reft.; but had a turn and: com. 
| pofition plainly Poetical; as in the corxig 
Fable, which begins thus ; "Ov@ wations 
L oxgrona -yoarss écmect. » This, faw;.. was 
'a Choliambic Verfe; and I prefently fut 
| pected, that the Writer shad itaken it:out 
| of Babrius. “And 1 was:foon. confirmed 
) in my judgment by this (@) fragment of Con Saides 
this, that belongs to the fame Fable: 90 /  *" 
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| 


3 Rie > fs i 
“OO Cuaucses wivaw Te navies me0Ms, 
A / ‘ 
Toy xvwlav yeoxola Aaxrions getryct. 


a 
3 ae ee, A oe ae pan 
REGIE anon ocala NUNN ey Nhn) sBNNTRA ISON PI NUD aaA Lana Na i NAR 


For in the Fable. in Profe there.are thefe 
| words ;‘O @@ A aAroE = Tor NONo®, 
| Ott Ada XASKONTA AARTISAS 
} SEYTEI! Whence it evidently appears, 
| that the Author of that Parcel, which 
_ was publihed by Neveletus,.did nothing 
elfe. but epitomize Babrius,.and put him 
into Profe. But I will give you fome 
_ further proofs of it. The ccix: begins 
| thus ; “Org ne GASes Elavov Fee Which, 
| at the firit reading, one perceives to be 
| part of a Scazon: and thus. it is, in ai¢yy suidas 
| (p) fragment of Babrius : 9) pin Kapa. 


a 


| “Ore 76 Grist, Blavoy Eye yqmirns. 


In the cLv1, about the fox with. the Fzre- 
brand ; Taurlw =) daar as ras apsegs 7 
/ | barilG. 
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BarwIG. wdvya. Who does not difcoyer 
here a Scazon pt Babrius > 


ie TAs pbeeis 73: PartlG@s id 


The ccxiim is a manifeft turning out of 


_Choliambics into: Profe ; for the whole 


is, made up either | of Pieces | or entire 
Verfes.: : Pl) 


: ins Tinto bdseiie 
see And,” SC NER OT 
"Avkpes \ cupfedooIG., eudus éoftSn, 
) And, | , 
"Ex Ovbrrepes OV? enlav vie 
And, i : 


iia, gelive Avy #y Olraty 
‘Tay dstpay 70 gtyyOQ amo? éxrcemer. 


In the cexcit, ‘Ghere are thefe remnants 
of Babrius ; 


Tiéoy = Onn eu Ci pice sagphoy 
And, 
"Es 7 paypG, 66 Me pe a ete 
And, 
SS 1G aA igh Mey 1 Ge TEH 


The | 


and: Efop's. Fables: 


| Yhe crxv: begins thus ; “Avie eadinoA iis 


| Bvodpwparvae ayev" ‘ay ¥ re pase "veterigy HA 


— @AAn wpeo berg: swhich I kato to st 


| been i in Babrius thus: ° 


- 
, 


| 


| 


“Aire peovmoriss Ov" * epeynererg aye, sas 
"Qa i ple ees, i> mperRdris, | -n 1d 
Or, *Qy ji pay iy ¥- er 


In all thefe: paffages: here: ate tot vibe 


footfteps by :which we may tracesour 
Imitator : but’ generally:he "has: fo dif 


guifed the Fables>cthat ‘no: body.«can: fit)! 


they ever belong’d to Badrivs, In the 
ccxiv, about the Priefts of Cybele, theré’s 
nothing: bata ‘short dry. Story, and-no 
reliques of a Verfe. But there’s a noble 
‘fragment — of »Baérius . belonging: to ; the 
fame Fable, ‘which. I-will-here -fet: down, 
both to-correct ir, for he,that-has given 


itus; (7) has*printed:it falfe;); and im thevy ( (4) ‘Laying 


you how mich.we have:loft :° 


Teas eyclars ¢ es 7) xoiniby told 
*OnG@ v6 8x enor, ErAAa Buchel 
“%Oas tpn Wainy oto0 ¥ ny arene . : 
Tletyns ax06 Sree, 2, teeulo wel) 
Oso 4) WOHA® meee ger ees Hl feb 
Tlegrfov es : rb 010° tis ge pS ee 38 
Osx cid” Aa Aeuncy, we 5 epee Sn a 
Tis Sx wee ayers boarpicey 7 Te! ig ahray 3 
“Als piper 31dec 1 os ‘Petes, 


+ K 
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+ MAY Thus i have proved-one Halfiofthe 
! Fables: now.,extant, that: carry. the name 
it of fop; tobe above .a ‘Thoufand Years 
i more recent than He. And the other Half, 
that were public before Neveletus, will be 
found ‘to be. yet. more modern, and the 
Jareft of all. ‘That they are. not from 
ZEfop’s own Hand, we may know. from 
the Lxx,Of the: Serpent and the Crabfifhe 
which: isitaken: from:aisScolion. or Catch; . 
_ mauch ‘older than Afop, that is extant in 
() ask (x) Atheneus, and mutt be corrected thus: « 


‘On neeninng Wok Boa; yarg t dow Aabav? 
5 3 Q P ‘ ow 
Eucur xpi erelle ov € revit. Mm GHIA OC gIe. 


. 
cy lenges Pm 
sal kus ¥ ts 


And ‘thers! as:ogreatreafon (40 believe) 

that they were drawn upwby?Planades, 
One of thé Later ‘Greeks, that: tranflated 
SY me! his hative: Tongue Ovsae's Metamor- 
2 aphofes, Cato’s Difticl’s, Cafars Commentas 
ries, and-dMacrobius.... Kor there.istio.Ma- 
nufcript.afiy. where, above ccc years-old, 

that has the Fables according to,that Copy. 
Befides that there.are fevéeral. paflages, that 
betray a ‘modern Writer; as-inthe txxyn, 
Bérarus, a Bird -s and .xxxix, Bsvevegy a 
Beaft »-bota-unknown.<to all ancient,Au- 

thors +-and. ins the. .cxxixy, Goede crypt 
xaedia, Crying. in his hedrt,.a manifett 
Hebraifm, in imitation of Ecclef) xi. 1- 

an | ! aoe 


and Zifop's Fables.)\:<\ 


Girov Serh naga ps. The. xxv, about 
the .£rhiopian, is. taken almoft,word for 


word out of the ovr of sdpthoniusthe™’. ” 


| Rhetorician ; who madevan | Effayoupon 
tome Afopic' Fables, that is yet. extant. 
Theiv, as appears from the laft featence 
of it, is a Paraphrafe on the CcLxxxiv: of 
| Weveletus’s Parcel ; which Parcel, as] have 

“proved above, aré a Traduction of Ba- . 
| <brias > and particularly inthis very Fable 
- “ghere’are footfteps of his Verfes:; | 


——— MLTRIASEY CAS BaSby PN LVOe 
And, ? 
pielevdes, 2, Bondov eChre 


This Collection therefore is more recent 
chan’ that Other } and coming ‘firft.abroad 
With Z/op’s' Life, writ by Planades, ‘tis 
juftly believed’ to be owing to the fame 
Writer. | ‘ 
_ TM) "That Idiot of a Monk has. given u 
a Book, which he calls The Life of Efop, 
that, perhaps, cannot be. match’d in any 
Qanguage,’ for Ignorance: and) Nonfenfe. 
He had pick’d up two or three true ftories, 
That Afop was Slave to:one Xanthus, 


(s) carried a Burthen of Bread, converled 6s) un 
with Crefusy and was put to death. at 39 Oat 
Delphi: but the Circumftances of thele, p-78- 


and:all his other ‘Tales, are pure Invention. 
ee % K » ae He 
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He ‘makes ' Xanthus, an ordinary» Lydian 

(0) #dv- or Samian, toibe a(t) Philofopher : which 
oe word.was not. heard’ of in thofe days,but 
 cinvented afterwards: by Pythagoras, He 
makes him *attended: too,. like Platovand 
Ariftotle, bya Company. of Scholars,whom 

he calls Syorwaxol: tho the word was not 

yet ufed inithat fenfe,; even’ in Ariffotle's 

(x) Plue time. "Iwas the (4) King of xhiopia’s 
rarcl. in Problem to Amafis King) of Aegypt, To drink 
jv. “4 : é 
up the Seaz: but Planudes makes ita Waget 

of Xanrhus with one of his Scholars. To fay 
nothing of his Chronological Errors, Mi- 

{takes ofaHundred or Two Hundred years: 

_ Whe can read; with any patience, that filly 
Difcourfe between Xanthus and his Man 

ZEfop not: a bit better» than..our Penny- 
Merriments,; printed at Londou=Bridge > 

- 9 X.. But of all his injuries touZ/op, that 

which can:leaft be forgiven im, is, the 
making fuch a Monfter of him for UglinefS: 

an Abufe, that has found credit fo univerfal- 

ly.; that. all the modern Painters, fince the 

time of Planudes, have drawn-him in the 

worft Shapes and, Features, that:Fancy: 
(w)|Suidas could invent.’ I'was.an (w) old Tradition! 
wes among the Greeks, “That zp: revived’ 
vex. Schol, again, and lived a fecond life... Should:he. 
mor revive oncemore, and.feethe Picture bez 
shar »* fore the Book that carries his Name;:could; 
| he. think.it drawn for Himielf2 sarvfowthe 
. , Monkey, 


and ZEfop's Fables, 


_oMonkey; or fome firange Beatt introduced 
-canthe Fables > But what Revelation: had 


| this Monk about 4:/op's Deformity ?: For 


| ohe muft learn it by Dream and Vifion, and 
mot by ordinary methods of Knowledge. 


_ ‘He lived (x) about Two Thoufand Years 
after him : and‘in all that tract of time, 
| there’s not one fingle Author that has given 


the leaft hint; that 2fop was ugly. What 
credit then can be given to an ignorant 
Monk, ‘that broaches’a new Story after fo 
many Ages’? In Plutarch’s Convivium our 
ZEfop is one ef the Guefts with Solon and 


the other Sages of Greece's there is abun- 


dance of .Jeft and Raillery there among 
them : and particularly upon A/op : 
but’ no body drolls upon his ugly Face’; 
which couldhardly have efcaped, had 
he had fuch a bad one. Perhaps you'll 
fay, it had. been rude and indecent, to 
touch upon a natural: Imperfection. Not at 


— all, if it had been done foftly and jocofely. 


In Plato's Feajt, they arevery merry upon 
Socrates's Face, that refembled old Szlenus : 
and: in this, they twit /op for having 
been a Slave: which was no more his 
Fault; than Deformity would have been. 
Philoftratus has given us, in Two Books, 
a‘Defcription of a Gallery of Pi€tures ; 


(y)one:‘of which is A/op with a Chorus (y) P.735: 


of Animals. about» him. © There he is 
ine repre- 
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reprefented fmiling and looking towards the 
ground, in a pofture of Thought ; but not 
‘a word of his Deformity ; which, were 
it true, muft needs have been touch’d on, 
inn an account of a Picture. ~The Ashe- 
nians fet up a noble Statue to his: Ho- 
nour and Memory : in | 


(x) Phe. (x) ARfopo ingentem Statuam pofuere Attic; 
ae hep Serviimgque collocarunt eterna in bah; 
Patere honoris {trent ut cuncli viam, © 
Nec generi tribua, fed virtuté gloriam, 


But had he been fuch a Monfter; as P/a- 
nudes has made of him; a Statue had 
been no better than-a Monument of his 
Uglinefs: it had been kinder to his Me- 
mory, to have let that alone. “But the 
famous Lyfippus was the’ Statuary that 
made it. And muft fo great a Hand be 
employed to,drefs up a Lump of,Defor- 
mity ? Agathias the Poet has ‘left us an, 
(s)Aathe (a) Epigram upon that Statue : - 
ib. iv. Ets . 
wr. Edyé TOY, Adavwme “pay, Sinuadye Taste, . 
Amero Aiswne como 18 Says, XC.” 


How could He too have omitted to fpeak 
of it, had his Uglinefs been fo notorious? 
The Greeks have feveral Proverbs ‘about 
Perfons deformed ; Qeecireny Catena, 

Eidty Sis 


and fEfop’s Fables... ;- 


Hidkey Sie Kopudwe, &c. Our Aifop, if fo very 
| ugly, had been in the firft rank of them ; 
| efpecially; when -his: Statue shad ftood 


| there, to putevery body in mind of it. 
| He was a great Favourite of Crefus King: 


—— 


of Lydia ; whoemploy’d ‘him, as his Em: ° 


I§% 


baflador to Corinth and. Delphi. But... 


would uch sa Montter, as Plaxudes has. 
fet out, bea fit Companion for a Prince? 
or a proper Embaflador ; to.be hooted at 


by all the Boys, where-ever he came ? 


: 


! 
| 


Plutarch-reprefents him as a polite and 
elegant Courtier ; rebuking So/ox for his 


gruff and clownith behaviour with Cre/fus ; 
~ telling him, he muft converfe with Princes, 
(2) ws Wow, % os Heise, either agreeably, (b) Pint; 
or not at all. “Now, could either fuch a * Sone. 


Station, or fuch a Difcourfe befit Z/op ; 
if he was truly that Scare-crow, as-he 
is now commonly painted? But I with 
I could do that juftice to the Memory of 


_ our Phrygian ; to.oblige the Painters to 


change their Pencil. ‘For ’tis certain, he 
was no Deformed Perfon ; 2nd ’tis probas 
ble, he was very Handiom:: .Foriwhether 
he was a ‘Phrygian, or, as others fay,’ 4 
Thracian ; he muft have been fold into 
Samos by a Trader in Slaves. And ’tis 
well known, that that fort of People com- 
monly bought up the moft Beautiful they 
could light on ; becaufe they would yield 
the 
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the moft Profit. And there is'mentiog 
of two Slaves, Fellow-Servants together; 
Efop. and Rhodopis.a Woman ; and if we 
may guefs him by his Companion and 
(c) Pliny (6) Contubernalis, we mutt needs. believe 
xexvis 12 hinya Comely Perfon. For (c) that Rho- 
(Herm dopis was the greateft Beauty. of all her 
Swab, Age: and even a Proverb:arofe in Me- 
mory? of it; | 


"Aral Busia, ty Podtoms fh narh, 
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Age 48, 1.17.1. Wdyzis3 p.66. 1.14. r. very well vefilu'd 
p- 80, Lulter. Tenyears ; p. 90.1. 22. re gives areafon 5 
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